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Introduction: Nicaea in Context 


Nicaea was afforded a place of special honour at the church councils of the 
mid-fifth century. At Ephesus (431), at Constantinople (448), at Ephesus again 
(449), and at Chalcedon (451), the assembled bishops repeatedly affirmed the 
unique authority and sufficiency of the Nicene Creed, and praised the ‘fathers’ 
of Nicaea for their unimpeachable faith. This reverence for Nicaea in the East 
should perhaps come as no surprise—for, since the remarkable success of the 
Athanasian pro-Nicene polemic of the mid-fourth century, it had become 
widely accepted that any articulation of orthodoxy (especially if made in a 
conciliar context) should look to the ‘great and holy synod’ of 325 as its 
benchmark and touchstone. However, the very ubiquity of appeals to Nicaea 
in this period has acted to inhibit the closer study of their discursive role. 
Acknowledgement of one’s adherence to Nicaea, it has often been assumed, 
had become so routine and stereotyped as to be essentially meaningless—the 
banal ‘background noise’ to a debate about orthodoxy whose main focus had 
shifted elsewhere.’ 

Yet the use of ‘Nicaea’ in the conciliar context of the mid-fifth century was 
neither irredeemably vacuous, nor drearily static. This was a period, as Lim 
has put it, of the ‘self-conscious formation of tradition’, whose pre-eminent 
task was ‘to summarize and define the accomplishments of previous ages’. 
Nicaea was, in this way, not a past triumph but a present battleground, not a 
specimen fixed in amber but a malleable discursive tool. Recourse to Nicaea, 
indeed, became the primary means by which conflicting theological construals 
were justified, and through which new orthodoxies were disguised as that 
which had always been believed. Nicaea’ could thus function as a helpful 
cypher, since avowed fidelity to the simple wording of the Creed conveniently 
shrouded a multitude of doctrinal eccentricities; but it could also be employed 
as a powerful weapon, providing the ammunition with which an opponent’s 
theology was condemned as hopelessly heterodox. 


Cf. P. T. R. Gray (1989), “The Select Fathers: Canonising the Patristic Past’, SP 23, 21-36. 
? R. Lim (1995), Public Disputation, Power and Social Order in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, CA: 
University of California Press), 228. 


2 The Idea of Nicaea 


Appeals to Nicaea thus embodied a diversity of subtle rhetorical strategies, 
and never more so than during church councils, at which bishops gathered 
explicitly to re-enact and reaffirm the unchanging orthodoxy of Nicaea; and in 
conciliar acta, wherein, through careful textual arrangement and argumenta- 
tion, a particular construal of Nicaea could be enshrined, and threatening 
counter-construals could be rejected. Yet it was also here, in the conciliar 
context, that the dilemmas the idea of Nicaea exposed for the articulation of 
orthodoxy were at their most potent. What was the point of doctrinal formu- 
lation, if Nicaea had already sufficiently expounded the truth? What was the 
point of another council, ifthe great council of 325 had already authoritatively 
established the faith? What was the point of the bishops again coming 
together, if the fathers of Nicaea had already achieved all that was needful? 

The centrality of the idea of Nicaea in mid-fifth-century conciliar discourse— 
in all its dynamic and protean complexity—was thus profoundly problematic. 
The primary discursive instrument for the articulation of true orthodoxy was 
also the means by which that orthodoxy could be resisted or opposed: the idea 
of Nicaea, in this sense, was both the ground of the church’s unity and the 
source of her strife. Nicaea’s capacity for flexible re-expression opened up 
ways for subsequent councils to associate (and even elide) their own work with 
its sacred authority, but also made possible the refutation of such construals 
on equally impeccable ‘Nicene’ grounds. The idea of Nicaea was (in quasi- 
Hegelian terms) both problem and solution, both disease and cure, both the 
cause of episcopal divisions and—if creatively utilized—the very means by 
which those divisions could be overcome. The idea of Nicaea was, in short, at 
the very heart of mid-fifth-century conciliar discourse, and its peculiarly 
problematizing effect on the articulation of orthodoxy helps to explain the 
extraordinary series of ecclesial convulsions that marked these decades. 

This study, then, seeks to analyse the ways in which the idea of ‘Nicaea 
functioned in the conciliar context of the mid-fifth century. Despite the 
significant opportunities that the unusually rich source material affords, 
research into this crucial dynamic remains lamentably underdeveloped. Both 
older accounts of the period (such as that of Kidd) and more recent treatments 
(such as those of McGuckin and Wessel) have largely taken Cyril’s self- 
presentation as the faithful interpreter of Nicaea at face value, and so have 
colluded in a teleological narrative in which the triumphs of Ephesus I and 
Chalcedon represent the inevitable victory of the authentically ‘Nicene’ party.’ 
Indeed, on the topic under investigation, the mid-fifth century has managed to 
fall into something of a scholarly gap: Ayres has given helpful attention to the 


? B. J. Kidd (1922), A History of the Church to AD 461 (Oxford: Clarendon Press); 
J. A. McGuckin (1994), St. Cyril of Alexandria: The Christological Controversy: Its History, 
Theology and Texts (Leiden: Brill); S. Wessel (2004), Cyril of Alexandria and the Nestorian 
Controversy: The Making of a Saint and a Heretic (Oxford: Oxford University Press). 
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use of ‘Nicaea’ as a cypher in the Arian controversies, but concludes his 
account in 381; while Price and Gray have contributed nuanced readings of 
the subsequent construal of orthodoxy, but largely with regard to sixth- 
century developments.* Graumann’s analysis of the concept of the ‘church 
fathers’ in fourth- and fifth-century debates has provided an in-depth exam- 
ination of certain related discursive strategies, but even this work closes with 
the events of 431, and does not pursue some significant themes further.’ 

The only substantial account of the role of Nicaea in the fifth century remains 
Sieben's older study, but, as the ensuing analysis will suggest, the work is not 
without its problems.° Sieben's book provides a number of episodic sketches 
that trace the Konzilsidee from the first to the ninth century, and within this, 
he offers a series of reflections on developing ideas of conciliar authority, 
and the role of Nicaea in that process. Yet Sieben's account of Nicaea's 
Monopolstellung is unduly monolithic and overly simplistic, he misreads 
(and so underplays) the contribution of Ephesus I, and his evidence is too 
frequently made to fit an underlying narrative which finds its inexorable 
culmination in Vatican I and II. 

Thus, in critically engaging with the work of Sieben and others, this 
monograph will not only seek to provide a more thorough and convincing 
assessment of the idea of Nicaea’ than has hitherto been offered, but will also 
contend that its discursive centrality in shaping ecclesial identity and govern- 
ing conciliar practice during these years has not been fully appreciated. 

The ways in which ‘Nicaea’ was fought over and negotiated in this period, 
then, do not merely provide a helpful description of how orthodoxy was 
established (or, in the minds of others, betrayed), but also raise deeper 
questions about how that orthodoxy was understood. For at the heart of the 
struggles over ‘Nicaea’ lay the problem of how continuity with the Nicene past 
could be persuasively maintained, whilst the fresh challenges of new doctrinal 
contexts could be genuinely confronted. It was the dilemma, in other words, of 
how ‘Nicaea’ could be both reaffirmed as sufficient and yet also acknowledged 
(even if not openly) as inadequate; of how the Creed could both remain 
inviolate and yet also be supplemented; of how the 'great and holy synod 
could both abide unchallenged and yet also admit (in some sense at least) to 
authoritative successors. 


* L. Ayres (2004), Nicaea and its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian The- 
ology (Oxford: Oxford University Press); P. T. R. Gray (1997), 'Covering the Nakedness of Noah: 
Reconstruction and Denial in the Age of Justinian’, ByzF 24, 193-205; R. M. Price (2009), "The 
Second Council of Constantinople (553) and the Malleable Past’, in R. M. Price and M. Whitby 
(eds), Chalcedon in Context: Church Councils 400—700 (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press), 
117-32. 

* T. Graumann (2002), Die Kirche der Väter: Vätertheologie und Váterbeweis in den Kirchen 
des Ostens bis zum Konzil von Ephesus (431) (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck). 

° H. J. Sieben (1979), Die Konzilsidee der Alten Kirche (Paderborn: Schóningh). 


4 The Idea of Nicaea 


A detailed analysis of the idea of ‘Nicaea’ also allows light to be shed on 
wider themes of ecclesial reception and doctrinal development. Of course, any 
such notion of ‘doctrinal development’ would have been entirely rejected by 
the bishops who assembled at the mid-fifth century councils. There can be a 
tendency to conceive of these men as rather like modern-day Parliamentar- 
ians, albeit in late antique dress: there to weigh the evidence of fresh ideas, 
come to a conclusion, vote accordingly, and then adopt whatever new dogma 
the majority had determined. Yet nothing could be further from the truth. 
Rather, since the faith once delivered to the saints was understood as complete, 
perfect and unchanging’, the task before the bishops was simply to repudiate 
doctrinal innovations (which, being new, were therefore wrong), and so 
confirm the true faith. Decisions were made not through the cut-and-thrust 
of debate but on the basis of an appeal to theological authorities (Scripture, the 
Nicene Creed, and the teaching of the ‘fathers’).* The bishops did not see 
themselves as ‘voting about God”, but instead as affirming their allegiance to a 
consensus that had already been established, and, through their unanimity, 
bearing witness to the unifying presence of the Holy Spirit in their midst. 

Nonetheless, though largely foreign to the assumptions of fifth-century 
bishops, theologians have found some model, however vague, of doctrinal 
‘development’ during this period hard to avoid.? The most penetrating 
attempt to grapple with this question remains Newman’s Essay on the Devel- 
opment of Doctrine." For Newman, the passing of time was not a threat to the 
articulation of orthodox truth, but the necessary means for the fullness of that 
truth to flower. Doctrinal development, then, occurred rather like the growth 
of an idea, wherein various aspects of the truth, present from the beginning in 
nuce, gradually uncoiled in and through the particularities of history.'* In this 
way, Newman was able to affirm a profound continuity in the Church’s 
teaching through the centuries, whilst also giving due weight to significant 
changes in the details of her doctrine. 

However, in seeking to avoid ascribing to the patristic past a mere ‘theology 
of repetition’, Newman’s preference for a model of homogenous evolution 
raised significant problems.’* As Mozley astutely observed, Newman’s account 


7 For a classic expression, see Eusebius, H.E. IV.7.13. 

* The point is nicely made by: R. M. Price (2017), ‘Conciliar Theology, Resources and 
Limitations, in A. Heil and A. von Stockhausen (eds), Die Synoden im trinitarischen Streit 
(Berlin: de Gruyter), 1-19. 

? Cf. the unfortunately titled R. MacMullen (2006), Voting about God in the Early Church 
Councils (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press). 

10 See, for instance, the incisive remarks of M. Edwards (2015), Religions of the Constantinian 
Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 292-4. 

1 J, H. Newman (1878), An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine (rev. edn, 
London: Pickering). 

? Cf. Newman, Development, 1.1.4. 

13 On transcending a ‘theology of repetition’, see Williams's helpful remarks: R. Williams 
(2001), Arius: Heresy and Tradition (London: SCM Press), 235-6; and also Ayres, Nicaea, 425-9. 
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ultimately succumbed to a form of the naturalistic fallacy, wherein such 
developments as actually occurred were by definition necessary, and, because 
necessary, true: there could be no positive role, for instance, for doctrinal 
pruning or doctrinal demolition.'* Newman’s organic progressivism, in other 
words, was a product of its age—relying as it did upon a serene confidence 
that the history of doctrine was essentially a narrative of continual growth 
and improvement. As Lash has put it, ‘theories of homogeneous evolution 
paradoxically bear witness to the very phenomenon they were elaborated to 
deny, namely, the culturally and historically conditioned nature of successive 
contexts of Christian thought and expression'.? 

It is perhaps no surprise, then, that this study will contend that the shifts in 
the idea of Nicaea in the mid-fifth century do not straightforwardly bear out 
Newman's model. Rather, it will be suggested, the most fruitful way of 
understanding the wider significance of these changes is found in Rush's 
concept of ‘rejuvenating reception’.'° Building on Hans Robert Jauss's literary 
hermeneutics’? and Congar’s work on the theology of reception, Rush 
emphasized not linear development in ecclesial dogma but episodic reformu- 
lation, in which the past is constantly being re-received afresh in the present, 
so that authentic continuity is expressed precisely through adaptation and 
modification.'? Such an approach takes seriously the irreducible particularity 
of any given historical moment—that an 'artefact' such as the Nicene Creed, 
itself the product of specific circumstances and motivations, cannot simply be 
reaffirmed in a new time and context without remainder. Rather, in Jauss's 
terms, it is an ‘open work’, finished in its unfinishedness’, which must be 
encountered and received anew.” In this way, each ‘reception’ of Nicaea in the 
period under investigation retained an intrinsic provisionality and incom- 
pleteness, and was more likely to demonstrate its authenticity by provoking 
further fruitful questions than by seeking to close down discussion once 
and for all. 


14 J. B. Mozley (1847), Newman on Development’, CR 13, 117-265, esp. 121, 139; cf. N. Lash 
(1975), Newman on Development: The Search for an Explanation in History (London: Sheed & 
Ward), 116-21; N. Lash (1973), Change in Focus: A Study of Doctrinal Change and Continuity 
(London: Sheed & Ward), 143ff.; M. Wiles (1974), The Remaking of Christian Doctrine (London: 
SCM Press), 5-19. 

1° Lash, Change in Focus, 122-3. 

1° O. Rush (1997), The Reception of Doctrine: An Appropriation of Hans Robert Jauss’ 
Reception Aesthetics and Literary Hermeneutics (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University Press). 

7 H, R. Jauss (1982), Toward an Aesthetic of Reception, tr. T. Bahti (Brighton: Harvester). 

18 Especially Y. Congar (1972), ‘La "réception" comme réalité ecclesiologique’, RSPT 56, 
369-403. 

? Rush, Reception, 187 ff. 

2 ©, Rush (1993), ‘Reception Hermeneutics and the “Development” of Doctrine: An Alter- 
native Model’, Pacifica 6, 130; cf. B. Quash (2013), Found Theology: History, Imagination and the 
Holy Spirit (London: Bloomsbury), 123-64. 


6 The Idea of Nicaea 


Thus, it will be argued that the problem of Nicaea’s discursive centrality, 
yet practical inadequacy, was in part solved through the fashioning of tools 
for its creative re-reception. In this way, the capacity of ‘Nicaea’ for flexible 
re-expression could be harnessed as a means for securing, rather than under- 
mining, its faithful confirmation: le dur ne dure pas, seul dure le doux.” 
Paradoxically, then, the most theologically creative construals of Nicaea were 
often also those that were the most insistent on their unswerving loyalty to the 
fathers of 325: inveterate conservatism was not so much the barrier to innov- 
ation but rather the cloak under which such innovation was secured. 

The ensuing chapters will analyse the changing ways in which the idea of 
Nicaea was articulated in the conciliar context of the mid-fifth century. 

After outlining the problems with the inherited Athanasian construal of 
‘Nicaea’ as uniquely authoritative and solely sufficient, it will be argued that 
the conciliar fiasco of 431 was primarily attributable to the failure convin- 
cingly to resolve the profound conflict between rival ideas of ‘Nicaea’ that the 
Nestorian controversy had fatefully exposed. At the same time, however, 
the unique opportunities afforded by the conciliar context of Ephesus (not 
least the production of written acta) also stimulated new hermeneutical 
methods for ‘reading’ Nicaea, and so for eliding present conciliar activity 
with Nicaea's past conciliar authority. It will further be contended that the 
dramatic conciliar convulsions of 448-51 are primarily explicable in the light 
of the divergent trajectories of reception of Ephesus I, and the contrasting 
construals of ‘Nicaea’ that those different receptions embodied. 

The role of Nicaea in the councils of 448, 449, and 451 will then be assessed 
in turn. The increasingly shrewd appeal to Nicaea’ as a means to resist the 
imposition of new Nicene ‘orthodoxies’ developed alongside the gradual 
refinement of strategies to distinguish between true and false fidelity to Nicaea. 
Notably, those latter strategies sought to defend the special authority of Nicaea 
precisely by requiring subscription to additional textual and conciliar author- 
ities deemed necessary to ‘receive’ Nicaea rightly. The unstable aftermath of 
Chalcedon serves as a fitting endpoint to the study, since it reveals that while 
the council of 451 had achieved some success in subjecting the idea of Nicaea 
to a convincing ‘rejuvenating reception’, it could ultimately offer only the 
illusion of finality. 

The thesis of this study, in short, is that the idea of Nicaea’ functioned 
as the unstable heart of mid-fifth-century conciliar discourse, and that its 
capacity for creative re-expression explains not only the intractability of 
the dispute over its authentic interpretation during these years, but also the 
significant new paths in the articulation of credal and conciliar authority that 
it uniquely stimulated. 


?! M. Serres (2008), La guerre mondiale (Paris: Le Pommier), 115. 
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The Council of Nicaea and 
Its Early Reception 


The Nestorian controversy dramatically exposed a series of underlying tensions 
in the inherited assumptions concerning the meaning of ‘Nicaea’ and in the 
rhetorical strategies commonly employed to express Nicene orthodoxy, and so 
ensured that the idea of Nicaea would become the central battleground of 
Ephesus 431. In this chapter, then, the earlier reception of Nicaea is analysed, 
so that the subsequent conflict can be set in its proper context. 


THE COUNCIL OF NICAEA (325) 


The unprecedented scale of the first great 'oecumenical council” was testa- 
ment, first and foremost, to Constantine’s desire for a powerful piece of 
imperial propaganda. Here was a glorious picture of the emperor celebrating 
his Vicennalia amidst the triumph of a ‘second victory”, by which he had 
brought peace to the Church, just as he had brought peace to the Empire. 
Eusebius’ Vita Constantini, for all its inflated, self-serving panegyric, helpfully 


1 I provide here only a brief sketch of the circumstances of the Council, insofar as they are 
relevant to the wider themes of this study. Fuller accounts can be found in: C. Luibheid (1982), 
The Council of Nicaea (Galway: Galway University Press); Ayres, Nicaea, 85-101; T. D. Barnes 
(1981), Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press), 208-23; 
M. Edwards (2006), “The First Council of Nicaea’, in: M. M. Mitchell, F. M. Young, and 
K. S. Bowie (eds), The Cambridge History of Christianity, I: Origins to Constantine (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press), 552-67; R. P. C. Hanson (1988), The Search for the Christian 
Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy 318-381 (Edinburgh: T&T Clark), 152-80; J. N. D. Kelly 
(1972), Early Christian Creeds (3rd edn, London: Longman), 205-62; J. N. D. Kelly (1958), Early 
Christian Doctrines (London: A&C Black), 223-51; Williams, Arius, 67-81. 

? Eus., V.C. III.14 (Winkelmann, 88.17). Nicaea itself meant ‘Victory’ (Eus., V.C. IIL.6.1). 
Constantine, like his pagan imperial forebears, associated earthly harmony with divine blessing 
(cf. Eus., V.C. IL71), but his actions were now given a Christian gloss: Eusebius describes Nicaea’s 
harmony as providing a ‘representation of the kingdom of Christ’: Eus., V.C. IIL15.2 (Winkel- 
mann, 89.9). 
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reveals how Constantine’s desire for grandeur must have profoundly shaped 
the contemporary ‘idea of a council’: men still bearing the wounds of imperial 
persecution’ now travelled on the cursus publicus,* hastening as ‘sprinters 
from the starting-line’ to see a ‘strange marvel';? they sat in hushed silence to 
behold Constantine, “decorated with the dazzling brilliance of gold and pre- 
cious stones’, opening the Council ‘like some heavenly angel of God’; they 
found themselves lavished with daily meals’ and generous gifts,® feasting with 
the emperor on the plush couches of the imperial palace.” 

Constantine’s involvement ensured that Nicaea set a new standard for 
the size and geographical representativeness of church councils: although 
Western involvement was meagre, there were still perhaps some 220 bishops 
in attendance, from a wide range of provinces.’ Indeed, although the term 
'oecumenical' originally lacked any grand theological overtones," the fact that 
Constantine, Eustathius, Eusebius, and Athanasius all come to exaggerate 
the number of bishops present may reflect a contemporary awareness of the 
unique character of the Council.’” 

However, whilst Constantine’s role at Nicaea helped to shape the perceived 
criteria for authoritative conciliar activity (size, representativeness, and im- 
perial presence), it also demonstrated the degree to which conciliar decisions 
could be warped by imperial concerns. Constantine’s concern for unity, and 
his perennial predilection for ‘team players, ensured that when he dis- 
covered Ossius’ and Eustathius’ attempt to ‘pre-judge the issue’ at the Council 
of Antioch,'* he moved the ‘great and priestly synod"? away from Marcellus 
and towards Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicaea.'° At the Council 


3 Theod., H.E. 1.10. ^ Eus., V.C. IIL6. 

5 Eus., V.C. IIL6.2 (Winkelmann, 84.1-2). 

© Eus., V.C. III.10.3 (Winkelmann, 86.9-12). ? Eus. V.C. IIL9 (cf. Theod., H.E. I.10). 
® Eus., V.C. IIL16. ? Eus., V.C. IIL15. 

Parvis derives 218 names from conflating the various signature lists: S. Parvis (2006), 
Marcellus of Ancyra and the Lost Years of the Arian Controversy, 325-345 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press), 255-6; cf. E. Honigmann (1939), ‘La Liste originale des péres de Nicée’, Byz 14, 
17-76. 

11 H, Chadwick (1972), ‘The Origin of the Title “Oecumenical Council", JTS n.s. 23, 132-5. 
The term is applied to Nicaea by various parties by the late 330s, for instance Eus., V.C. III.6.1 
(Winkelmann, 83.18); Ath., Apol. Sec. 7.2 (Opitz, 93.20). 

12 Constantine reports ‘more than 300 bishops’ (Opitz, Urk. 25.5, 53.7), Eusebius says their 
number exceeded 250 (Eus. V.C. III.8; Winkelmann, 85.13), Eustathius estimates about 270 
(Theod., H.E. 1.8.1; Parmentier, 34.1), and Athanasius (before later settling on the special figure 
of 318) suggests around 300 (Ath., Decr. 3.1; Opitz, 3.2-3). 

1 H. A. Drake (2000), Constantine and the Bishops: The Politics of Intolerance (Baltimore, 
MD: Johns Hopkins University Press), 250, cf. Eus., V.C. 1.44.3. 

14 H. Chadwick (1958), 'Ossius of Cordova and the Presidency of the Council of Antioch, 
325’, JTS n.s. 9.2, 303. 

15 Opitz, Urk. 18.15, 40.17 (from Schwartz’s Greek). 

1° Opitz, Urk. 20; Constantine later claimed that Eusebius of Nicomedia had a significant 
influence over events at Nicaea: Opitz, Urk. 27.14. 
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itself, Constantine acted swiftly to reverse Eusebius of Caesarea’s provisional 
deposition—being, it would appear, the first to declare the orthodoxy of 
Eusebius’ theological statement." Similarly, although Constantine dutifully 
enforced the Council’s decisions, including the deposition and exile of Secun- 
dus and Theonas,’* he subsequently interpreted those decisions according to 
his own (rather generous) construal of Nicaea's boundaries, allowing back 
both Eusebius of Nicomedia and Arius himself, once they had made a minimal 
assent to the Council's terms.'” Constantine’s involvement ensured, in short, 
that the precise nature of Nicaea's theological achievement would be contested 
from the start. 

The actual proceedings of the Council of Nicaea are extremely difficult to 
reconstruct reliably. No stenographic record appears to have been kept (itself 
an indication that norms of conciliar procedure remained underdeveloped?), 
and so we are reliant on patchy evidence deeply coloured by personal con- 
cerns. Eusebius' need to vindicate his own position leads him to depict Nicaea 
as a grand affair dominated by an emperor favourably disposed towards him;?' 
Athanasius’ desire to justify the non-scriptural term homoousios means he 
construes proceedings as a kind of exegetical workshop;”” Eustathius’ concern 
to explain how the deceitful 'Ariomaniacs' could subscribe to the Creed results 
in a narrative of intrigue;? and the fifth-century historians Socrates and 
Sozomen seem intent on disguising the lack of documentary evidence by the 
addition of anecdotes and trivialities.”* 

It certainly appears that there was a lack of integration between the carefully 
choreographed opening ceremony (in which Constantine had emphasized the 
importance of a ‘common harmony of sentiment’ among the bishops?”), and 
the actual business of theological debate. Eusebius of Nicomedia had signalled 
his high standing by giving the speech formally beginning the council? yet 
when he came to deliver his own theological statement it was met not with 
acclamation but with ‘great grief’, and ‘torn up in the sight of all.” Constantine, 


1 Eus., Ep. Caes. 7 (Opitz, Urk. 22, 44.1). 

18 Following a pattern of imperial enforcement stretching back to Aurelian (Eus., H.E. 
VIL30.19); for the fear of banishment as encouraging episcopal assent at Nicaea, cf. Philost., 
H.E. 1.10. 

1 Arius’ subsequent appeal to Constantine cleverly emphasized his desire for ecclesial peace 
(Opitz, Urk. 30.5). 

2 Athanasius later seems largely reliant on memory (Ath., Decr. 19-20). 

^! Cf Eus., Ep. Caes. passim; V.C. IIL10-12. ? Ath., Decr. 19-20; Ep. Afr. 5. 

23 Theod., H.E. 18.1-5. 

As, for instance, the encounter between Constantine and the Novatian Acesius (Soc., H.E. I.10). 
> Eus., V.C. IIL12. ?$ Eus., V.C. IIL13. 

27 Eustathius in Theod., H.E. 1.8.2 (Parmentier, 34.6); cf. Ambrose, De Fid. III.15. It is not 
likely that Eustathius here refers to Eusebius of Caesarea, since his initial submission was well 
received. Perhaps Ossius, who probably presided at Nicaea (he heads most of the Creed signature 
lists, and cf. Ath., Fug. 5), was getting revenge for Constantine's attempt to undermine the plans 
he had forged at the Council of Antioch. 
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in an effort to prevent further episcopal recrimination (‘numberless assertions’ 
now being put forth between the bishops), publically burnt the mass of personal 
petitions naming petty disputes between bishops, and Eusebius relates how his 
intervention seems to have encouraged a degree of reconciliation.”* It is perhaps 
this very tactic about which the fiery Eustathius complains when he recalls how 
“under the pretence of preserving peace, [they] imposed silence on all the ablest 
speakers’.”” 

The background to the composition of the Nicene Creed is the most 
difficult aspect of all to elucidate. Eusebius of Caesarea famously wished to 
claim that the council’s Creed was simply a reworked version of his own—but 
Lietzmann and Kelly have demonstrated that this claim is textually untenable, 
and more likely reflects Eusebius’ own desperate concern to prove his ortho- 
doxy.*® Eusebius seems equally untrustworthy in his claim that Constantine 
himself was the driving force behind the inclusion of the crucial word homo- 
ousios in the Creed—a compelling case has recently been made for seeing the 
hand of Alexander of Alexandria (perhaps in discussion with Ossius of Cordoba) 
in pushing this terminology to the fore.** The credal text itself runs as follows: 


T yard 7 ; T 
Ilıorevouev eis Eva Üeóv, marepa, mravrokpáropa, 
7 : = eh 7 
TAVTWV OPATAV TE KAL üopárcv TOMTÁV, 
ENE 7 4 X NM VEA T ^ 
kai eis éva küpuov Tqooüv Xpıoröv, Tov viov ToU Heov, 
2 > 5 3 A n ESSEN 4 7 
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; ; / " , E , 
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Tos Lace x 
Kal eis TO Ayıov mveüpa. 
o RAS, n 5 et Xe zs x su Sighs ages a 
tovs Ôe Aéyovras Ñv more OTE oùk HV kai mpiv yevimOnvaı OVK v kai OTL EE OK Ovrwv 
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7 > / e \ i3 A ns fis BD 
rovrovs avadenarileı 7 kaho) Kal ATOOToALKN éxKAyaia. 


28 Eus., V.C., IIL13; Theod., H.E. 1.10; cf. Ruf., H.E. X.2. 

” Eustathius in Theod., H.E. 1.7 (Parmentier, 34.9-11)—among the ‘ablest speakers’ 
Eustathius likely includes himself. Constantine may have sought more generally to sideline 
‘extremists’ during the council. 

°° See especially Kelly, Creeds, 234-55. 

%1 M. Edwards (2012), ‘Alexander of Alexandria and the Homoousion’, Vigiliae Christianae 
66, 482-502; cf. Phil., H.E. 1.7. 

?* For a full list of early textual witnesses, see W. Kinzig (ed.) (2017), Faith in Formulae: 
A Collection of Early Christian Creeds and Creed-Related Texts, 4 vols (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press), I, 290ff.; cf. G. Dossetti (1967), Il Simbolo di Nicae e di Constantinopoli (Rome: Herder), 
226-40. The bracketed ‘or created’ in the anathemas is likely an early (pro-Nicene) textual addition: 
M. Wiles (1993), ‘A Textual Variant in the Creed of the Council of Nicaea’, SP 26, 428-33. 
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We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of all things both visible and invisible; 

and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
begotten from the Father, only-begotten, that is, from the substance of the Father; 
God from God, Light from Light, true God from true God, 
begotten, not made, consubstantial with the Father; 
through whom all things came into being, both things in heaven and things on earth; 
who for us humans and for our salvation descended, became incarnate, was made human, 

suffered, on the third day rose again, ascended into the heavens, will come to judge the 
living and the dead; 

and in the Holy Spirit. 

Those who say, ‘There was when he was not’, and ‘He was not before he was begotten’, 
and that he came to be from nothing, or those who claim that the Son of God is from 
another hypostasis or substance, [or created], or alterable, or mutable; 
these the catholic and apostolic Church anathematizes. 


As one would expect, the Creed’s theological focus is on the key area of dispute 
in the Arian controversy—the eternal relation between the Father and the Son. It 
is thus in the first half of the second article, and in the anathemas, that we find a 
particular density of technical vocabulary. By contrast, the material on God the 
Father, on the Son’s incarnation, and on the Holy Spirit is comparatively unre- 
markable, consisting of traditional affirmations, expressed in a self-consciously 
scriptural idiom.?? This simple fact would come to have profound consequences 
for Nicaea’s later reception, as subsequent generations of bishops returned to the 
text in search of answers to their Christological and pneumatological questions. 
Moreover, the final text of the Creed likely bears witness to a tussle between 
those, like Alexander and Marcellus, who wanted to see a much greater swathe 
of ‘Arian’ theological opinion condemned, and Constantine, who sought a 
unity founded upon ‘one unanimous opinion shared by all’.** The contentious 
ousia terminology (Ex rtijs odcias TOD TmaTpds...duoovorov TQ marpi) was 
included precisely because Arius had vociferously rejected its use with regard 
to the divine nature, as having inappropriately materialist connotations.*° 
It was no doubt hoped that the whiff of such vocabulary would make the 
Creed entirely unpalatable to a significant proportion of Arius’ supporters. 
However, this strategy was then subverted by Constantine himself, who at the 
Council explicitly authorized a breadth of interpretation with regard to the 


?* Cf. the analysis of: C. A. Beeley (2012), The Unity of Christ: Continuity and Conflict in 
Patristic Tradition (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press), 119f. The comparative brevity of the 
Creed (in contrast, for instance, to the formula of the Council of Antioch from a few months 
before), and the simplicity of many of its clauses, was perhaps designed to help sweeten the pill 
for those bishops finding the ousia language difficult to swallow. 

34 Eus., V.C. III.12.1 (Winkelmann, 87.7-8). 

?* Arius’ objections are quoted in: Ath., Syn. 16.3; Eusebius of Nicomedia had also objected to 
homoousios (Ambrose, De Fid. 111.15). 
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homoousion that was just sufficient for bishops like Eusebius to be able to hold 
their noses and sign.” In doing so, the emperor bought for himself a short- 
term propaganda victory, at the cost of a lasting theological settlement. 

It is well known that the Nicene Creed was barely mentioned for more than 
two decades after the council, and the reason is obvious: here was a document 
that few, if any, wanted to remember. The Creed’s use of ousia language was 
clear in its anti-Arian intention, but its potentially materialistic and Samosatan 
character, not to mention its unscriptural provenance, made it deeply embar- 
rassing to many bishops, even with Constantine’s generous gloss. Further- 
more, the synonymous use of ousia and hypostasis in the fourth anathema 
only added to fears among moderate Origenist bishops that the theological 
heartbeat of the Creed was Marcellan, and so Sabellian.”” Conversely, the very 
fact that men such as Eusebius of Caesarea were able to sign up to the Creed at 
all rendered it a ‘dismal failure’ for those around Marcellus.?? Indeed, a debate 
over the homoousion soon after 325 (preserved in Socrates) suggests that 
Nicaea bequeathed both terminological confusion and mutual recrimination: 
‘they could not agree among themselves, and therefore could in no way endure 
to be at peace? In the immediate aftermath of the council, letters were 
issued summarizing Nicaea’s decisions—yet these place the matter of Arius’ 
doctrine as only one of a number of important topics addressed (such as, for 
instance, the Meletian schism, and the date of Easter), and give no indication 
that the Creed itself was possessed of a special or unique authority.*° The focus 
is on securing a resolution to the Arian question, not on the text by which that 
resolution was secured. Indeed, though the Council of Nicaea would be 
remembered for its size and grandeur, it is likely that very few of the attending 
bishops would have been displeased to see its Creed consigned to the dustbin 
of history. 

If Nicaea began, historically, as something of a failure, a wider theological 
perspective allows a significant achievement of the Council to be nonetheless 
discerned. Nicaea’s positive contribution, as Williams has shown, lay in its 
recognition (albeit at first dimly perceived) that ‘theology is not only legitimate 
but necessary’.*' In the years leading up to the Council, the growing dispute 
over Arius' doctrine had been conducted largely through the bad-tempered 


°° Eus., Ep. Caes. 7 (Opitz, Urk. 22, 44.4-7). Constantine's success is evident in the fact that 
only two bishops refused to sign, and then likely for political rather than theological reasons: 
H. Chadwick (1960), ‘Faith and Order at the Council of Nicaea: A Note on the Background of the 
Sixth Canon’, HTR 53.3, 171-95. 

37 Cf. Hanson, Search, 162; the concerns over the Marcellan character of the Creed are nicely 
brought out in M. R. Barnes(1998), “The Fourth Century as Trinitarian Canon’ in L. Ayres and 
G. Jones (eds), Christian Origins: Theology, Rhetoric and Community (London: Routledge), 
47-67. Hanson calls the Creed ‘nakedly Sabellian’: Hanson, Search, 171-2. 

38 Parvis, Marcellus, 83. 3° Soc., H.E. 1.23.8 (Hansen, 70.13-14). 

^ The letter of the council, and Constantine's letters, are preserved in Soc., H.E. 1.9. 

41 Williams, Arius, 236. 
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exchange of competing biblical proof-texts, and had reached something of a 
methodological stalemate. If Athanasius’ later account of Nicaea has even a 
semblance of truth, then there was evidently an initial attempt at the Council 
to articulate a settlement on purely scriptural grounds.** The ‘Arian’ bishops, 
however, found it so easy to twist whatever biblical passages were put in front 
of them that the non-scriptural homoousios became the only viable option 
precisely to defend the witness of Scripture. Nicaea discovered the need, in 
other words, to shape and employ new vocabulary to convey and embody 
old truths—it discovered the need for a creative and ongoing theological 
enterprise. Continuity with the past could no longer simply be assumed, still 
less could it be ensured through the mere repetition of familiar scriptural 
formulae—rather, in Williams’s phrase, that continuity had to be ‘re-imagined 
and recreated at each point of crisis’.** Nicaea was itself a moment of ‘episodic 
reformulation’ of the Church’s tradition, which bequeathed, in the ensuing 
decades, a fruitfully problematic reception. 


THE EARLY RECEPTION OF NICAEA (TO 381) 


Much significant work has already been produced on the gradual emergence 
of a self-consciously ‘pro-Nicene’ theology in the decades after Nicaea—and 
readers seeking a more detailed narrative of these years will find it ably set out 
in the works of Hanson and Ayres.** The following section has a narrower 
focus, examining some of the explicit appeals to the Nicene Council and Creed 
in the decades following 325. In presenting this evidence, two arguments will 
be pursued. Firstly, it will be suggested that Athanasius’ ambitious recasting 
of the idea of “Nicaea’ during the 350s and 360s was a response to the very 
difficulties that Nicaea itself had created. Secondly, it will be contended that 
the triumph of this Athanasian polemic of Nicaea’s unique authority and sole 
sufficiency led to the articulation of a number of distinct ‘reading strategies’, 
by which Nicaea could remain meaningful as fresh controversies reared their 
heads. The Council of Constantinople (381), on this account, represents one 
such attempt to ‘confirm’ Nicaea precisely by creatively ‘re-receiving’ it. 
Although the embarrassing infelicities of Nicaea’s creed ensured that it was 
almost entirely absent from theological debate in the two decades after 325, it 
did stimulate a fashion for fresh attempts at conciliar creed-making. These 
new creeds and councils were not understood as a deliberate subversion of 
Nicaea’s unique status, for such a status did not exist. Rather, the assembled 
bishops were simply trying to do a better job than their forebears had done in 


42 Ath., Decr. 19-20. ^^ Williams, Arius, 237. 
** Hanson, Search, 181-823; Ayres, Nicaea, 105-272. 
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325, by creating texts which, they trusted, more precisely (and less offensively) 
expressed the character of the relationship between God the Father and God 
the Son. The Dedication Synod of Antioch (December 340-January 341) is a 
good example of this kind of activity. About ninety bishops were present at 
the synod, making it perhaps the largest gathering since Nicaea.^? These men 
were, as Hanson puts it, the ‘hitherto silent majority ^ —moderate Origenist 
bishops who now sought to articulate a superior statement of faith to that 
of 325. They denied any association with Arius himself (a mere presbyter, 
after all**), gave their creed a higher density of scriptural citations (perhaps 
suggestive of a desire to repudiate the philosophical 'excesses' of Nicaea), 
and emphatically condemned the doctrine of the real enemy of orthodoxy, 
Marcellus.“ The statement, indeed, was sufficiently nuanced for both Hilary 
of Poitiers, and Sozomen, later to consider it orthodox.^? 

This growing predilection for creed-making was not limited solely to the 
‘Eusebian’ camp. When the Council of Serdica (343) fractured, amid mutual 
mistrust and recriminations, into two rival synods, the western assembly (which 
included Athanasius and Marcellus) quickly set about drawing up a new creed to 
delineate their position." It is clear that these bishops possessed a (vague) loyalty 
to Nicaea (in the aftermath of Serdica, Ossius and Protogenes wrote to Julius, 
Bishop of Rome, to affirm their fidelity to the Nicene council ?), but their 
understanding of that loyalty was not sufficiently developed to exclude 
the possibility of composing further creeds. Indeed, for men like Marcellus, the 
Serdican Creed may have reflected an attempt to improve upon the Nicene Creed 
by articulating a more explicit one-hypostasis theology, especially in the light of 
doctrinal elaborations that Nicaea had not addressed or anticipated. 


^ The exact dating of the Dedication Synod is difficult to reconstruct—here I follow 
T. D. Barnes (2001), Athanasius and Constantius: Theology and Politics in the Constantinian 
Empire (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press), 59 and Parvis, Marcellus, 160-2. The 
reception of Nicaea at this synod has recently been ably examined in C. W. B. Stephens 
(2015), Canon Law and Episocopal Authority: The Canons of Antioch and Serdica (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press). 

^5 Ath., Syn. 25.1; cf. Soz., H.E. IIL5.2 (who numbers the bishops at 97). 

^ Hanson, Search, 290. 48 Ath., Syn. 22.3. 

^ The Dedication Creed is strongly anti-Marcellan (Ath, Syn. 23.6), and the confession of 
Theophronius (one of three other documents associated with the council) pointedly anathema- 
tizes Marcellus alongside Sabellius and Paul of Samosata (Ath, Syn. 24-5). 

°° Hil, Syn. 32-3; Soz., H.E. IIL5.8. In a conciliatory gesture, the fourth of the Dedication 
Synod's documents (likely composed a little later than the others) echoed many of Nicaea's 
anathemas, and left enough space for both a one- and a three-hypostasis theology (cf. Ath, Syn. 
25; cf. Hanson, Search, 291-2). 

5! Theod., H.E. 11.8. 

52 The letter survives as a fragment: H. C. Brennecke, U. Heil, A. von Stockhausen, and 
A. Wintjes (2007), Athanasius Werke, III.1: Dokumente zur Geschichte des Arianischen Streites 
(Berlin: de Gruyter), 231; cf. L. W. Barnard (1983), The Council of Serdica, 343 A.D. (Sofia: 
Synodal Publishing House), 85-93; H. Hess (2002), The Early Development of Canon Law and 
the Council of Serdica (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 105-7. 
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The earliest reception of Nicaea, then, was characterized, both among 
‘Eusebian’ and ‘Athanasian’ parties, by a willingness to replace the Nicene 
Creed with fresh formulae, which were seen in various ways as improvements 
upon the unsatisfactory text of 325. However, as the Nicaea-inspired passion 
for creed production continued, not only did the credal texts themselves 
become increasingly tortuous and convoluted (such as the interminable 
‘Creed of the Long Lines’ of 344) but problems of conciliar authority also 
began to appear. The fiasco at Serdica, for instance, was largely precipitated by 
a clash of competing narratives of authoritative conciliar activity. For the 
western synod, the earlier Council of Rome had pronounced Athanasius and 
Marcellus innocent, reversing the verdicts of Tyre and Constantinople—the 
two bishops were thus to be received into communion. For the eastern synod, 
Athanasius and Marcellus remained under the legitimate judgements of Tyre 
and Constantinople (which were regarded, far more than Nicaea, as the 
venerable touchstones of authoritative pronouncement??), and so they could 
play no part in conciliar proceedings. Neither side could reasonably retreat 
from this position: the west could not allow the decision of the Council of 
Rome to be called into question, and the east could not allow any new council 
to proceed, lest they be seen as implicitly recognizing Athanasius' and Mar- 
cellus' legitimacy. Lacking any decisive means to arbitrate the dispute, the 
conciliar machinery had ground to a halt. A resolution to the impasse would 
require the articulation of a more developed account of conciliar tradition, 
according to which the status of particular councils could be persuasively 
delineated. 

The 350s compounded the problem still further, ushering in a bewildering 
"abyrinth'^* of councils and creeds, as competing ecclesiastical parties sought 
to lend authority to their particular agendas through conciliar process and 
credal promulgation, amidst the growing fragmentation of the 'Eusebian' 
theological tradition. The proliferation of councils made it increasingly prob- 
lematic to claim a special authority for any one gathering—the ‘inflation’ of 
conciliar authority only served to diminish the currency's value? In this 
context, a particular creed's authority became increasingly derived not from 
the council at which it was composed, but through an appeal to genealogical 
descent from a venerable credal tradition—the fourth document associated 
with the Dedication Synod (341), for example, became the basis for the Creed 
of the Long Lines (344), the Sirmium Creed (351) and the Sirmium 
*manifesto' (357). 


°° See, for instance, the attempts to enhance the conciliar authority of Tyre and Constantin- 
ople in the eastern synod's encyclical: Hil., CaP A.4.1.12-13. 

54 Soc., H.E. 11.41.17 (Hansen, 178.20-1). 

°° For instance, in 353 Liberius, Bishop of Rome, justified ignoring an eastern ruling against 
Athanasius simply on the grounds that an Egyptian synod (which had naturally come to the 
opposite conclusion), had more bishops present (Hil., CaP A.7.2). 
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Constantius’ position as sole emperor from 353 reintroduced a significant 
imperial dynamic into conciliar activity. Through the councils of Arles (353) 
and Milan (355), and unrelenting pressure on key individuals (such as Liberius 
and Ossius), Constantius sought energetically to re-establish unity in the 
Church. The culmination of these efforts, at the great twin council of 
Selucia-Rimini (359) suggests the continued influence of Nicaea as a model 
for conciliar activity and credal production, even though the intention was 
entirely to extinguish and replace the Nicene council. Thus, like Constantine 
at Nicaea, Constantius sought to bring peace to the Church by promulgating a 
vaguely worded creed, capable of broad interpretation, through an imperially 
convened oecumenical council.”° Of course, the events of Serdica had taught 
him about the need to separate the eastern and western gatherings from the 
outset, to circumscribe carefully their agendas, and to shepherd their proceed- 
ings more closely; but we nonetheless glimpse here an essentially Nicene’ 
solution to some of the problems that Nicaea itself had set in train. 

It is notable, moreover, that whilst adherence to Nicaea was evident at both 
Seleucia and Rimini as a strategy for resisting the emperor's new document 
(the so-called “Dated Creed’), these appeals remained conceptually under- 
developed. At Seleucia, most of those who sought to deviate from the imperial 
script opted instead to rally behind the authority of the Dedication Creed 
(341); whilst at Rimini, it appears that many bishops were content to 
abandon Nicaea partly because they were open to the argument, made by 
Valens and the imperial party, that the Dated Creed could suffice as an 
alternative ‘cypher’ for the theological emphases that they wished to safe- 
guard.” After all, the problem with the proposed ‘Dated Creed’ was not so 
much its homoian vocabulary (Athanasius himself had used such language to 
denote essential likeness??), but rather its prohibition of ousia terminology, 
which recalled the notorious ‘Blasphemy’ of Sirmium (357). Thus, once Valens’ 


°° Constantius had even initially planned for the eastern delegation to meet at Nicaea (Soz., 
H.E. IV.16.1). Moreover, Constantius ensured that the episcopal attendance at his council would 
be even larger than that of Nicaea—there were about 160 bishops at Seleucia (Soc., H.E. 11.39.5; 
Soz., H.E. IV.22.1), and around 400 bishops at Rimini (Ath., Syn. 8.1; Sulp., Chron. 11.41.2). 
Western bishops later had to refute claims that Rimini’s size made it more authoritative than 
Nicaea: D. H. Williams (1995), Ambrose of Milan and the End of the Arian-Nicene Conflicts 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press), 36. 

57 Rimini in particular became notorious for the various strategies of deceit and compulsion 
employed. See, for instance: Sulp., Chron. 11.45.2; Soz., H.E. IV.19.6; Soc., H.E. 11.37.90; Valens 
appears to have misleadingly renounced his ‘Arian’ opinions, in a ploy to win over some of the 
wavering bishops: Hil., CaP B.8.2.2; Sulp., Chron. I1.44.7-8; Jerome, Alt. Luc. 18. 

55 Soz., H.E. IV.22.7f. 

5 Cf. Ayres, Nicaea, 161. There were evidently appeals to Nicaea at Rimini (see, for instance, 
the ‘Definition’ of the Council: Hil, CaP A.9.1-3; also Ath., Syn. 10.3), but, as Williams 
convincingly argues, a clear pro-Nicene ‘party’ did not begin to crystallize in the Latin west 
until the early 360s: Williams, Ambrose, 7-8, 12-18, 35-7. 

°° For instance: Ath., C. Ar. 1.20.1, IIL11.2. 
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testimony and the emperor’s assurances removed much of the suspicion sur- 
rounding this prohibition, the Dated Creed could be regarded (with a bit of 
squinting) as in accordance with Nicaea. The bishops, as Jerome put it, ‘were 
not anxious about the name [Nicaea], as long as that which it implied was 
secured’, and they were thus persuaded that they could find in the Dated Creed 
the ‘ring of piety’. 

By the end of the 350s, then, it is a complex picture that emerges. Nicaea 
had inaugurated an enthusiasm for creed-making which encouraged the 
proliferation of fresh attempts to define orthodoxy— whether through labori- 
ous precision, or, in the case of the Dated Creed, through prohibiting contest- 
ed technical vocabulary entirely, and retreating to a pious biblicism.°” After 
attempts (on all sides) during the 340s to replace the Nicene Creed with 
something more satisfactory, the 350s witnessed the growth of (albeit under- 
developed) appeals to Nicaea as possessing a special status. Direct engagement 
with the Nicene Creed, however, remained limited,®* and those keen to affirm 
‘Nicaea’ often did so (as at Rimini) as a cypher for their own particular 
theological convictions.°* Moreover, the sheer number of councils and creeds 
increasingly provoked questions about the nature of conciliar and credal 
authority. Constantius had attempted a ‘Nicene’ solution (the enforcement 
of a single creed through oecumenical councils involving both the West and 
the East) but despite possessing an impressive set of ‘objective external 
credentials (conciliar size, geographical representativeness, imperial endorse- 
ment), Rimini and Seleucia failed to secure widespread and enduring consent. 

Attempts to articulate alternative solutions to the problem of conciliar 
authority were proving similarly unpersuasive. Basil of Ancyra, for instance, 
sought to locate orthodoxy not in a single creed or theological slogan 
(not even, ultimately, his beloved homoiousion), but in a tradition—a golden 
thread of councils whose proceedings were legitimate, whose theology was 


61 Jerome, Alt. Luc. 17 (Canellis, 44.7). In Sozomen’s account of the first session of Rimini, 
there appears to have been a formal reading-out of various credal statements, in order to assess 
their orthodoxy (Soz. H.E. IV.17.6-7). The implication seems to be that while the “Nicene 
doctrines’ were accorded a special status, this did not prevent the recognition of the theological 
validity of other creeds. 

° In claiming that only scriptural language should be affirmed, the Dated Creed was turning 
its back on decades of doctrinal endeavour, and instead embracing a kind of compulsory 
theological ignorance (cf. Hil, Syn. 10). It should be noted that, at the time, the strategy did 
not even satisfy the creed’s own drafting committee, since both Valens and Basil of Ancyra 
appended clarifying remarks with their signatures—Valens signalled his dislike of the term ‘like 
in all respects’, whilst Basil listed further examples of that likeness (Epiph., Pan. 73.22.6-7). 
Constantius’ attempted alliance between the homoian and homoiousion parties was thus unstable 
from the start. 

5? This was especially true in the West. Hilary of Poitiers famously claimed not to have heard 
the Nicene Creed publically recited before his exile in 356 (Hil., Syn. 91). 

°* I here follow Ayres—see, for instance, L. Ayres (2004), ‘Athanasius’ Initial Defence of the 
Term Homoousios: Rereading the De Decretis’, JECS 12.3, 337-59. 
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consistent, and which avoided both Marcellan Sabellianism and Anomean 
ultra-subordinationism.°° Specifically, this consisted of Constantinople 336, 
Antioch 341, eastern Serdica 343, and Sirmium 351.55 By selecting councils 
which had explicitly condemned Marcellus (or his pupil Photinus), by 
omitting Nicaea, and by anathematizing the homoousion,°® Basil thus articu- 
lated a narrative of conciliar authority opposed to the Nicene legacy and 
rooted in the moderate Eusebian tradition of Antioch 341.9? 

Later in 358 (at Sirmium), Basil modified his narrative, pushing the 
start of his conciliar genealogy back to Antioch 268 (Paul of Samosata's 
condemnation).’° As well as implicitly rooting Marcellus’ heresy in Paul's 
(alleged) Sabellianism, this seems to reflect a ‘battle for tradition’, based on 
priority in time. Against those who emphasized that Nicaea predated 
Constantinople 336, Basil could now point to how Antioch 268 (with its 
explicit rejection of the homoousion) preceded Nicaea! But Basil's strategy 
seems to have been decisively rejected by his own party at Seleucia. There, 
in opposing the imperial agenda, the Homoiousion majority dispensed 
with an essentially genealogical approach in favour of advocating a single, 
unique locus of authority—the Dedication Creed of Antioch. This creed, 
they argued, was uniquely sufficient, because it expressed the faith of the 
fathers." Moreover, it is doubtful whether Basil's selection of councils 
would ever have convinced a wider audience—it left no room for Homoian 
or Homoousion theologies, and by affirming eastern Serdica was never 
going to commend itself to the west. Basil's struggles, then, reveal the 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to construct a coherent ‘genealogy of 
orthodoxy' from the chaotic conciliar and credal history of the preceding 
two decades, especially at a time when many sought to find a single locus 
for conciliar and credal authority (whether Nicaea, Antioch 341, or the 
Dated Creed). 


55 At a small synod that convened in Ancyra in 358: see Epiph., Pan. 73.11.11; Hanson, 
Search, 349. 

55 Basil’s Letter from the Ancyran Synod (Epiph. Pan. 73.2.2). Basil had probably been 
present at Antioch 341 (Parvis, Marcellus, 260), and had certainly been present at eastern 
Serdica, since western Serdica had excommunicated him (Parvis, Marcellus, 262). 

57 Basil claims he chose Constantinople 336 on account of Marcellus (Epiph., Pan. 73.2.2), 
and many of the anathemas are directed against him (e.g. Epiph., Pan. 73.10.6; cf. 73.9.7). 

55 Epiph., Pan. 73.11.10 (nineteenth anathema). 

59 Indeed, Basil seeks to claim seeks exclusively for his own party the entire Eusebian 
synodical tradition, cf. W. A. Lóhr (1993), 'A Sense of Tradition: the Homoiousion Church 
Party’, in M. R. Barnes and D. H. Williams (eds), Arianism after Arius: Essays on the Develop- 
ment of the Fourth Century Trinitarian Conflicts (Edinburgh: T&T Clark), 88. 

7° Soz., H.E. IV.15.2; Löhr, ‘Homoousion’, 88.; cf. Hil., Syn. 81 (where Hilary notes that the 
homoousios was opposed on the grounds that it was rejected by those who condemned Paul of 
Samosata in 268). 

™ Soc., H.E. 11.39.19-20, 11.40.25; Soz., H.E. IV.22.9. 
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With this context in mind, it is now necessary to focus more precisely on 
Athanasius’ influential construal of the authority and sufficiency of Nicaea, 
which became increasingly prominent from the late 350s onwards. 

Athanasius’ earliest references to Nicaea had appealed only to its judge- 
ments, as part of a strategy to undermine the moral authority of those who had 
presumed to judge him.” Nicaea was a great council not because it was alone 
authoritative, but because its rulings (unlike those of his enemies’ assemblies) 
were just.’* Indeed, when Athanasius came to defend his own reputation in the 
Apologia Secunda, he did so not by affirming doctrinal conformity to Nicaea 
but on the basis of his vindication by more recent councils, about whose size 
he boasts: nearly a hundred bishops at Alexandria (338), more than fifty at 
Rome (341), and more than three hundred at western Serdica (343).’* 

Athanasius’ De Decretis (c.3537?) represents a shift in Athanasius’ strategy, 
largely in response to attacks on Nicaea's unscriptural language."? Athanasius 
elevates Nicaea's status by depicting its bishops as ‘blessed fathers", and 
places the council within a polarized narrative: Nicaea's decisions convey the 
‘sound and ecclesiastical faith"? of the ‘catholic church," whereas the ‘vari- 
able and fickle’ Arians change ‘as chameleons in their colours’.*° The Nicene 
Creed’s ousia language is justified as a necessary defence against the evasions 
of the whispering and winking Arians. Athanasius also makes an important 
hermeneutical move: what appear to be ‘strange phrases’ in the Nicene Creed 
are actually the ‘expression of religious thoughts’.** As with biblical texts, 
a pious man will be able to look beyond the words themselves to the under- 
lying intent, and so perceive that the homoousion truly reflects ‘the sense of the 
Scriptures? However, as Ayres has shown, Athanasius’ commitment to 
the homoousion is not all that it seems—in fact, he not only subordinates it 
to the more fundamental Nicene phrase ‘from the ousia of the Father’, but uses 


72 For instance: Ath., Apol. Sec. 7.2-3. 

7? The wider shifts in Athanasius’ position are nicely traced in Sieben, Konzilsidee, 25-67. 

74 Ath., Apol. Sec. 1.2. Athanasius also seeks here to enhance the authority of western Serdica 
by reference to it being assembled by imperial command—it is only from the time of his Arian 
History (c.358) that he took a much less positive view of imperial involvement in conciliar 
activity (for instance: Ath., H. Ar. 33, 52). 

75 A precise dating of De Decretis is impossible, and a wide range of possibilities have been 
suggested—I tentatively follow Ayres (who agrees with Barnes) in placing it around 353 (Ayres, 
‘Defence’, 338), against the earlier dating of T. A. Kopecek (1979), A History of Neo-Arianism 
(Cambridge, MA: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation), 116-17, and the later dating of Hanson, 
Search, 438. 

76 Athanasius does not mention the homoousion before De Decretis, other than a brief 
reference in C. Ar. 19. 

7^ Ath., Decr. 27.5 (Opitz, 24.12). 78 Ath., Decr. 3.2 (Opitz, 3.8). 

7? Ath., Decr. 27 (Opitz, 24.11-12). 

°° Ath., Decr. 1.2 (Opitz, 1.14). Athanasius’ arguments in Decr. 21-5 seek to show that the 
Nicene terms were not innovations. 

*!. Ath., Decr. 18.4 (Opitz, 15.30). 9? Ath., Decr. 20.2 (Opitz, 6.6). 
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both terms as mere ‘cyphers’ for his own theological emphasis, which centres 
on a distinctive interpretation of the Son as ‘Word’, ‘Wisdom’, and ‘from 
God’.** Furthermore, whilst the Nicene Creed is regarded as a valuable defence 
against the Arian heresy, it is not yet understood as the only means by which 
doctrinal truth can be secured. 

In seeking to counter Constantius’ conciliar policy at Arles and Milan, the 
Epistula ad Episcopos Aegypti et Libyae (356) represents a further development 
in Athanasius’ rhetorical approach. Constantius’ agenda is construed as a 
deliberate attempt to ‘cast a shade over the Council of Nicaea, and the confession 
of faith which was then put forth’.** Athanasius’ use of standard heresiological 
tropes to contrast unchanging truth with pluriform error is also sharpened: the 
‘uncorrupt, pure and oecumenical council’ of Nicaea? is in this way opposed to 
the suspicious meetings of the unorthodox, from which pour forth incessant 
credal innovations.?^ Indeed, anticipating the argument of De Synodis, ortho- 
doxy is defined in terms of ‘the faith we have received from the fathers, which 
they who assembled at Nicaea recorded in writing?" The implication, not fully 
elaborated, is that Nicaea is authoritative not simply because it enshrines the 
wise opinions of venerable bishops, but because it expresses the true faith, divine 
and unchanging. Thus, to defend the Nicene Creed is to protect the faith which 
St Paul told Timothy to guard, and to suffer for ‘the confession which was 
framed by the fathers at Nicaea’ is to be a ‘martyr’.** Nonetheless, the increas- 
ingly exalted role for Nicaea still runs alongside the acknowledgement of other 
authoritative councils, such as ‘the great synod of Serdica'.?? 

It is only with De Synodis (late 359, plus additions 360/1) that Nicaea is 
emphatically construed as the sole locus of conciliar authority, and so as the 
only antidote to the chaotic multiplication of councils and creeds (which, 
unlike Nicaea, declare a faith that ‘dates not from of old, but now’). Atha- 
nasius found it necessary to sharpen his argument in the light of Constantius’ 
twin councils of Seleucia and Rimini, which in size, oecumenical scope, and 
imperial status threatened to surpass Nicaea. Thus, as well as claiming that 
Nicaea's own composition and agenda were truly catholic,’ and that Seleucia 


° Ayres, ‘Defence’, passim. *^ Ath., Ep. Aeg. Lib. 5.3 (Metzler/Savvidis, 44.14-15). 

° Ath., Ep. Aeg. Lib. 7.2 (Metzler/Savvidis, 46.5-6). 

% For instance, Ath., Ep. Aeg. Lib. 6.1, 7.2. 

$7 Ath., Ep. Aeg. Lib. 8.1 (Metzler/Savvidis, 47.5-6). 

95. Ath., Ep. Aeg. Lib. 21.1 (Metzler/Savvidis, 61.1-2,5). 

° Ath., Ep. Aeg. Lib. 7.4 (Metzler/Savvidis, 46.17). 

°° Ath., Syn. 3.2 (Opitz, 232.28-9). Unfortunately for Athanasius’ lampooning of the ‘Dated 
Creed’, the Nicene Creed too bore a consular date. 

°l For instance: Ath., Syn. 5.1-3, 33.2 (the reference to Nicaea’s consideration of Easter was 
probably another attempt to demonstrate a wider ‘catholic agenda for the council). Athanasius 
remains reluctant to emphasize the involvement of Constantine at Nicaea (perhaps in case it 
requires him to afford a similar recognition to Constantius), unlike the pro-Nicenes at Rimini 
(cf. their letter at Ath., Syn. 10.3). 
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and Rimini represented a nefarious plot against that council? Athanasius 
depicted Nicaea as the chosen vehicle for divine truth. For, at Nicaea, what the 
fathers ‘wrote down was no discovery of theirs, rather it is the same as was 
taught by the apostles’,”* and ‘even before Nicaea that [Arian] heresy was held 
in detestation.” In other words, Nicaea did not participate in the erroneous 
innovations of the Arian councils, because it merely declared a truth that had 
always been known. Indeed, the Nicene Creed was uniquely sufficient not only 
against the Arian heresy, but against all heresies.” Nicaea rendered all subse- 
quent councils and creeds unnecessary, for there God had definitively spoken 
words of unchanging truth.”° 

Such a construal of conciliar authority was profoundly at odds with the 
genealogical approach of Basil of Ancyra: rather than finding truth in a 
succession of councils, Athanasius focused solely on Nicaea. The other 
major councils of the last two decades were unsuitable for Athanasius’ pur- 
poses either because they had condemned him personally (such as Antioch 
341 or Sirmium 351) or because they would be rejected by the Homoiousion 
party (such as western Serdica), whose good will he now wished to court. Thus 
De Synodis depicts every synod other than Nicaea in the same way: as an 
attempt by the heretical conspiracy of Arians to redefine the faith," demon- 
strating their disregard not only for the tradition of the fathers but also 
for their own previous efforts? Athanasius does present a select genealogy 
of theological statements, but it is to show the evidence of error repeated, not 
truth preserved.” Athanasius’ construal of Nicaea’s unique authority was, 
nonetheless, vulnerable to the fact of the rejection of homoousios by earlier 
fathers (both at Antioch 268 and by Bishop Dionysius, Athanasius' illustrious 
predecessor). Here Athanasius (echoing Hilary's argument), maintained that 
Dionysius, the bishops of 268, and the bishops of 325 were all fathers’,'” 
whose apparently contradictory statements hid a deeper truth (the underlying 
‘sense of the fathers’'°'). In this way, even ‘the three hundred’ of Nicaea ‘laid 


down nothing new’, but simply ‘fell back upon fathers’. 


?? Ath., Syn. 1.4, 7.3, 9.1. ?* Ath., Syn. 5.3 (Opitz, 234.12-13). 
°t Ath., Syn. 20.3 (Opitz, 247.10). ° Ath., Syn. 6.1; Ep. ad Epict. 1. 
°° Ath., Syn. 43.3; Ep. Afr. 2.1-3, 4.1-3, 9.1. >” For instance, Ath., Syn. 14.3. 
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For instance, Ath., Syn. 7.1. 

?? Viz. Jerusalem 335, Antioch 341 (all four ‘creeds’), the Creed of the Long Lines 344, 
Sirmium 351, Sirmium 357, and the Dated Creed (its versions at Seleucia 359, Nike/Constan- 
tinople 359-60, and Antioch 361). 

1? Ath., Syn. 43.2-4. 

101 Ath., Syn. 48.1 (Opitz, 272.19); cf. 45.3 (Opitz, 269.34-7): ‘if the fathers of the two councils 
made different mention of the homoousion, we ought not in any respect to differ from them, but 
to investigate their meaning, and this will fully show us the agreement of both the councils’. This 
appears to be the application of a principle transferred from scriptural exegesis. 

7? Ath., Syn. 43.3 (Opitz, 268.25-7). 
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Athanasius’ strategy succeeded in forging a way ahead. By advocating a 
single authoritative council (whose authority derived less from its particular 
circumstances than from the orthodox faith it enunciated!?), he offered a 
reassuringly simple interpretation of the foregoing profusion of councils and 
creeds (they were all Arian!), and reaffirmed the tradition of the church as 
semper eadem. By emphasizing that the Nicene Creed could be understood 
according to the pious intent that lay behind its particular terminology, he 
made the use of the Creed as a rallying point for orthodoxy more palatable to a 
wider range of theological opinion (such as the Homoiousion party).'”* 
Athanasius’ strategy offered a persuasive account of a contested and confusing 
past—it was a construal of ‘Nicaea’ intended to remedy the tensions that 
Nicaea had itself, at least in some degree, bequeathed. 

Athanasius thus set down a compelling idea of ‘Nicaea’, which quickly 
gained adherents—but the Monopolstellung that Nicaea began to establish 
from the early 360s onwards was far from straightforward or monolithic.’ 
Athanasius’ passionate advocacy of Nicaea’s unique authority soon brought 
problems in its wake. For instance, the settlement that Athanasius sought to 
achieve at Alexandria (362)—traditionally lauded as ‘the rallying point from 
which the Nicene faith advanced to its final and decisive victory *°°—involved 
a series of subtle ‘re-readings’ of the Nicene past. 

In order for the Nicene Creed to be affirmed as alone sufficient (all subsequent 
creed-making having been construed, in De Synodis, as intrinsically Arian), the 
earlier creed of western Serdica (343) was now rather awkwardly restyled as a 
mere draft document, which an unrepresentative minority of bishops had 
composed in the shadows before being indigantly rebuked by the rest of the 
council.” Fairbairn has recently tried to exonerate Athanasius from deceit in 
this matter, by suggesting that the text of the Serdican creed has in fact been lost, 
and that the Serdican document preserved by Theodoret is rather an ‘extended 
commentary’ on the Nicene Creed that was endorsed by the council.'°® Thus, for 


10° The convening of the twin councils of Rimini and Seleucia undermined any claim that 
could be made to Nicaea’s superiority based on purely numerical terms. Athanasius was clearly 
irked by those who emphasized that Rimini alone had more bishops present than were at Nicaea: 
Ath., Ep. Afr. 2. 

104 As in Athanasius’ Tomus of 362. In addition to requiring subscription to the Nicene Creed, 
Athanasius includes a condemnation of Sabellius and Paul of Samosata, to prevent accusations of 
the Creed on either ground (Ath., Tom. 3). 

10° Contra Sieben, Konzilsidee, 232-42 passim; cf. a similar tendency in A. de Halleux (1985), 
‘La réception du symbole oecuménique, de Nicée a Chalcédoine’, ETL 61.1, 5-47. 

106 The assessment of C. B. Armstrong (1921), "The Synod of Alexandria and the Schism at 
Antioch in A.D. 362’, JTS o.s. 22.3, 214. 

107 This is the tortuous argument of Ath., Tom. 5. The text of the creed of western Serdica is 
preserved in Theod., H.E. IL8, and Sozomen independently refers to the bishops of western 
Serdica writing a new doctrinal statement, longer than that of Nicaea (Soz., H.E. III.12). 

8 D. M. Fairbairn (2015), ‘The Sardican Paper, Antiochene Politics and the Council of 
Alexandria (362): Developing the Faith of Nicaea’, JTS 66.2, 651-78, esp. 644-5. 
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Fairbairn, the (lost) creed of western Serdica was indeed rejected, as Athanasius 
insisted in 362, and the text that the bishops did compose in 343 (which 
Theodoret quotes) was not intended as a replacement for Nicaea, but was merely 
an exposition of its authoritative teaching. However, Fairbairn’s theory relies 
upon the anachronistic retrojection of a later, more developed, understanding of 
Nicaea's uniqueness, back into the conciliar activity of 343."° It seems far more 
likely that western Serdica deemed that the best means for securing the Nicene 
faith was the composition of a creed that improved, in a number of ways, upon 
the text of 325—but that by 362 this strategy of Nicene fidelity through replace- 
ment was at odds with the new Athanasian polemic of the total sufficiency of the 
Nicene Creed’s terminology. 

In addition to necessitating a hasty reshaping of the Nicene past, Athana- 
sius' pro-Nicene strategy also required the articulation of a ‘reading strategy’ 
for the text of the Creed itself. The tactical recognition at the Alexandrian 
synod that those who preferred a 'three hypostases' formula might be ortho- 
dox in intention required the Creed's synonymous use of ousia and hypostasis 
to be quietly sidelined."?^ Also problematic was the need to condemn those 
who, ‘while pretending to cite the faith confessed at Nicaea, venture to 
blaspheme the Holy Spirit’.''" The Nicene Creed's pneumatological content 
was, of course, extraordinarily meagre, and yet the Alexandrian council 
emphatically declared that ‘the writing from the great Council of Nicaea 
means these things: the Son is consubstantial with the Father, and the Spirit 
is jointly glorified with the Father and the Son’.''? In his later Epistula ad Afros, 
Athanasius developed the point further: ‘this synod of Nicaea is in truth a 
proscription of every heresy, it also upsets those who blaspheme against 
the Holy Spirit, and call him a creature, for the fathers, after speaking of the 
faith in the Son, straightaway added, ‘and we believe in the Holy Ghost'.'? 
Athanasius' affirmation of Nicaea's textual sufficiency required him to argue 
that the Nicene Creed had, in fact, solved all subsequent doctrinal questions in 
advance. The Creed needed no supplementation, but rather a ‘reading strategy’ 
which discovered in its brief words a fully developed Trinitarian theology. 


199 Moreover, Eusebius of Vercelli's signature to the 362 Tomus rather lets the cat out of the 
bag. He writes that the Serdican document should now be considered to possess no authority, lest 
it appear that the Nicene Creed require supplementation (Ath., Tom. 10)—the implication being 
that this was a retrospective ‘downgrading’ of the Serdican text. 

110 Ath., Tom. 5-6. Athanasius repeatedly slurs over this anathema when quoting it (e.g. Ath., 
Decr. 20.5-6; Syn. 40). 

"2 Ath, Tom. 3 (AW ILS, 343.5-6). 

7? Ath., Ep. Cath. 8 (Tetz, 272): Tatra yàp kai 76 THs weyaAns ovvodov THs Ev Nucaía ypápquo. 
Bovderau ‘Opoovarov etvat TO ITarpi tov Yiov- kai TO Ilveöna, TO ITaz pi, Kat To Yio ovvdokaleodaı. 

n? Ath., Ep. Afr. 11.1 (AW IL8, 338.6-9); for similarly exalted language with regard to 
Nicaea's unique authority see Ath., Ep. Afr. 2.3, 4.3; Ep. Epict. 1; Ep. Jov. 1.5. 
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Alexandria 362 involved, in short, a significant new 're-reception’ of Nicaea.''* 
Athanasius’ strong emphasis upon Nicaea’s unique authority and sufficiency 
helped to reshape the idea of the Nicene council into a powerful symbol of 
ecclesial unity, and allowed the Nicene Creed to ‘speak’ effectively into new 
controversies. However, his strategy of creative fidelity rested upon an uneasy 
combination of textual flexibility (abandoning the Creed’s insistence on one 
hypostasis in the divine) and textual fixity (asserting that all the answers were 
already present in the original words). 

The dilemma soon arose, however, of competing (and mutually incompat- 
ible) interpretations of Nicaea. In both Ad Epictetum and Ad Jovianum, for 
instance, Athanasius had to contend against those who ‘pretended’ to confess 
Nicaea, but in fact denied its teaching.''” The greater the authority that Nicaea 
was said to possess, the more important it became to distinguish clearly 
an appropriate ‘reading’ from an inappropriate one. Athanasius’ solution 
was simply to apply to the Creed the same hermeneutical strategy that he 
used in the interpretation of biblical texts, namely, that the pious man will 
be able to read the Creed correctly, for he will be able to look beyond the 
words themselves to their underlying intent (cxo7és), and so grasp their true 
meaning.''° The truly religious reader will thus interpret particular details of 
the credal text (which may, on a plain reading, appear unremarkable or even 
unpalatable) according to the deeper set of theological assumptions from 
which those details proceed. Paradoxically, then, treating the Creed with a 
quasi-scriptural authority not only acted to fix the text as something complete 
and inviolable, but also opened up a potentially fruitful ‘reading’ strategy 
that allowed doctrinal weaknesses or omissions in the text to be ignored 
or circumvented, through appeal to the deeper oxomós. Cyril, who self- 
consciously positioned himself as the follower of Athanasius, would further 
develop this strategy in his writings against Nestorius. 

We can also detect, however, an alternative strategy for ‘re-receiving’ Nicaea 
being increasingly articulated during the 370s: that of necessary supplementa- 
tion. Rather than following Athanasius’ emphasis on Nicaea’s absolute suffi- 
ciency, this position acknowledged (albeit reluctantly) the textual inadequacy 
of the Creed in the light of fresh controversies, and thus the need for further 
statements of expansion or clarification. This desire for supplementation may 
have been further encouraged by the seemingly impeccable fidelity to the 


“4 Fairbairn prefers to see Alexandria 362 as ‘one of the monuments’ in the ‘process of 
development’ of Nicene orthodoxy (Fairbairn, “The Sardican Paper’, 678), but there is an implicit 
teleology here—it seems preferable to see the council as one instance of creative ‘re-reception’ 
among many varied (and somewhat opposed) attempts in the late fourth century to express the 
continuing authority of Nicaea creatively. 

!5 Cf. Ath., Ep. ad Jov. 1.6; Ep. ad Epict. 3. 

1° For instance: Ath., Decr. 18.4, 20.2; for Athanasius’ appeal to the textual oxomos, see 
Wessel, Cyril, 113-37. 
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‘mere’ words of the Nicene Creed by men, such as Apollinarius, whose 
doctrine was increasingly viewed with suspicion." 

Basil of Caesarea, for instance, was insistent on the unique role of Nicaea 
as the guarantor of orthodoxy, but also acutely aware that the Creed was 
becoming a refuge for the heterodox."? Recognizing that the followers of 
Marcellus appealed to the synonymous use of ousia and hypostasis in the 
Creed's anathemas, Basil stated that, in fact, the blessed fathers of Nicaea had 
regarded these two words as entirely distinct—there being three hypostases 
and one ousia in the Godhead.'"? As well as importing a later terminological 
refinement back into the text of 325, Basil here put forward an interpretation 
of the Creed that was in direct contrast to Athanasius’ more tolerant 362 
settlement (where the affirmation of either one or three hypostases was to be 
regarded as in harmony with Nicaea, and the delicate question of the ana- 
themas was avoided). Basil's strategy here shows how Nicaea could be ‘re- 
received' in ways that not merely closed down interpretive possibilities but 
actually advanced, as alone authentically ‘Nicene’, positions far removed from 
the ‘plain meaning’ of the credal text. 

Nicaea’s pneumatology also raised interpretive difficulties for Basil. Here, he 
readily recognized the Creed’s paucity of content, but was also keen to avoid 
suggesting that its teaching was thereby fundamentally inadequate. It was a 
tricky balance to strike, as this slightly tortuous statement demonstrates: “We 
can add nothing to the Creed of Nicaea, not even the slightest thing, except the 
glorification of the Holy Spirit, and this only because our fathers mentioned 
this topic cursorily, since the question regarding him had not yet been raised at 
that time’.’”° Epiphanius of Salamis, similarly, found it necessary in his 
Ancoratus not only to cite the Nicene Creed but then to provide an extended 
creed which fleshes out its Christological and pneumatological content, in 
response to heresies that had subsequently emerged.’ Interestingly, although 


"7 Apollinarius’ resolute loyalty to Nicaea is evident from his second letter to Basil of 
Caesarea (Basil, Ep. 364). 

18 For his emphasis on the need for a common adherence to Nicaea, and to no other 
formulary, see Basil, Ep. 92.3. 

Basil, Ep. 125.1 (c.373). Basil quotes the text of the Nicene Creed in full in this letter (Ep. 
125.2). See the brief but instructive analysis of: A. de Halleux (1991), “Towards a Common 
Confession of Faith according to the Spirit of the Fathers’, in S. M. Heim (ed.), Faith to Creed: 
Ecumenical Perspectives on the Affirmation of the Apostolic Faith in the Fourth Century (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans), 29-31. 

120 Basil, Ep. 258.2 (Courtonne, III, 101:15-103:20; cf. Kinzig, Formulae, I, 478): odSéev Suvayıeda 
TÀ kara Nikaiav miorei mpoorıdevaı Nueis, ovde TO Bpaxurarov, mv TS eis TO Ilveöua TÒ Ayıov 
Go£oAoyías, Sia TO Ev mapadpoun rovs Ilarepas ńuðv rovrov Tob nepovs Emumnoßnvar obmo TOO kar 
a)70 Imrnuaros róre kekwnpévov. See also Basil, Epp. 51, 125, 140, 159. Amphilochius of Iconium 
makes a similar argument in his Epistula synodalis 2 (see Kinzig, Formulae, I, 489). 

121 Epiphanius, Anc. 118-19. There is now a strong consensus that the Greek text of ch. 118 
represents a later editorial interpolation, with the Constantinopolitan Creed (381) being inserted 
to replace what was originally the Nicene Creed—see, for instance: R. K. Young (2017), ‘Nicaea is 
Not Enough: The Second Creed of Epiphanius’ Ancoratus', SP 96, 11-20. 
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Basil judged that supplements with regard to the Holy Spirit were necessary, 
he disapproved of Epiphanius’ Christological expansions: ‘as to the additions 
concerning the incarnation of the Lord being proposed to that faith [i.e. by 
Epiphanius], we have neither tested nor accepted them, as being beyond our 
comprehension. We know that, once we interfere with the simplicity of the faith, 
we will find no end to that discussion, contradiction ever leading us on and on’.'”? 

Here, then, the acknowledgement of Nicaea's unique sufficiency was ac- 
companied by an awareness of the contingencies of its historical context. 
Unlike Athanasius, who was content to regard Nicaea as a mere enunciation 
of unchanging truth (and so instrumentalized and de-historicized it'”?), Basil 
and Epiphanius recognized that the form of the Creed had been shaped by the 
particular concerns facing the bishops in 325. The controversy over the Holy 
Spirit came later, and thus the Nicene Creed needed updating— not so that its 
content might be changed, or its unique status undermined, but rather so that 
“the same good teaching of our fathers who assembled at Nicaea might shine 
out again’.'”* 

The strategy of Nicaea's persuasive ‘re-reception’ through necessary sup- 
plementation also seems to lie behind the genesis of the statement of faith 
associated with the Council of Constantinople (381). Though the elevation of 
this document to a privileged 'oecumenical' status is a retrospective judgement 
of Chalcedon (451), and the precise circumstances of its composition remain 
highly conjectural, it appears to embody another attempt to restate the sole 
authority of Nicaea, in a fresh context, by means of a little further explan- 
ation."? The Constantinopolitan Creed thus significantly expands the mater- 
ial on the Holy Spirit, includes a reassuringly anti-Marcellan line (his 
kingdom shall have no end’), and dispenses with the Nicene anathemas 
(whose use of hypostasis had become embarrassing).'”° In this way, the faith 
of Nicaea was ‘confirmed’'” not through a ‘mere’ repetition of the original 
Creed’s (now inadequate) terminology, but rather through a new text that 


Basil, Ep. 258.2 (Courtonne, III, 103:20-5; cf. Kinzig, Formulae, I, 478-9): 103:20-5; cf. 
Kinzig, Formulae, I, 478-9): Ta dé mpoovpaıvöueva TÅ mioreı Ereivn Odypata mepi THS Tod Kupiov 
Evavdpwrrnoews, ws Babitepa THs nuerepas Katadnibews ovre €Bacavioapev obre mapedetdueda, 
elddtes O71, Emeidav THY anAdTHTA TS TÍOTEWS &ma£ mapakıynowuev, obre TL mépas TOV Adywv 
eúpoouev dei THS avTiroyias eis TO mÄELOV Huds Tpoayovons. 

123 Cf. R. B. Eno (1976), ‘Pope and Council: The Patristic Origins’, Science and Esprit 28.2, 193. 

124 Basil, Ep. 91 (Courtonne, I, 198:33-5): dvaddpipere de ý åyaðů rôv ITarepwv cv 
didacKarla, TOV avveAhövrwv Kata rhv Nikawa [...]. 

125 Cf. Hanson, Search, 791-823; for a thorough summary of debates regarding the origin of 
the Constantinopolitan Creed, see Kelly, Creeds, 296-331. Ritter’s thesis, that the Constantino- 
politan text was a compromise document drafted during negotiations with the Macedonians, and 
then subsequently filed away in the archives when those negotiations collapsed, remains the most 
compelling account of its genesis: A. M. Ritter (1965), Das Konzil von Konstantinopel und sein 
Symbol (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht). 

126 For the text of the Creed, and its earliest witnesses, see Kinzig, Formulae, I, 506ff. 

127 Soc., H.E. V.8.1; Soz., H.E. VIL7.1. 
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better expressed and elucidated that same faith. Similarly, both the emperor 
Theodosius’ statements before the council, and the synodical letter of 382 
preserved by Theodoret, set their full-blooded affırmation of fidelity to Nicaea 
within a far more developed (‘pro-Nicene’) Trinitarian theology for which 
Nicaea had become a cypher.’”* It was in these dense and nuanced theological 
contexts that Nicaea was now being read and received—so that, in this way, 
the ‘spirit’ of 325 could be affirmed, and the teaching of its ‘fathers’ retained as 
a meaningful expression of orthodoxy. 

The conceptual plasticity of the idea of Nicaea’ was further aided by the 
flexible use of iorıs terminology. Although rioris (like oúußodov) could be 
used explicitly to refer to a credal document, it could also encompass the wider 
catholic ‘faith’, and so transcend a specific textual referent.'”” Indeed, such 
linguistic flexibility allowed a range of local baptismal creeds, subsequently 
enriched with distinctive Nicene vocabulary, to be understood as expressing 
the ‘faith of Nicaea’ during the late fourth century, despite their textual 
differences from the Nicene Creed itself.'?? Of course, the growing association 
of the Nicene faith with baptism further enhanced Nicaea’s authority, making 
it almost synonymous with the very mysteries of salvation."?' 

In this way, then, Constantinople 381 represents a further creative ‘re- 
reception' of Nicaea in a new context. However, the tendency to decouple 
the articulation of the Nicene faith from the precise wording of the text of 325, 
which Constantinople embodied, remained vulnerable to the charge of add- 
ition or innovation. Gregory Nazienzen appears to be alluding to the Con- 
stantinopolitan document when he laments that, at the council, the Nicene 
Creed had been ‘wretchedly befouled with briny infusions poured into it by 
double-minded men'.?? A similar accusation is preserved in a pseudo- 
Athanasian dialogue (c.380-400): 


MACEDONIAN: Have you not added to the creed of Nicaea? 
ORTHODOX: Yes, but nothing that contradicts it. 
MACEDONIAN: Still, you have added.'?? 


128 See especially CTh 16.1.2 (Kinzig, Formulae, III, 317-8); CTh 16.5.6 (Kinzig, Formulae, III, 
320-1); CTh 16.1.3 (Kinzig, Formulae, III, 322-3); Theod., H.E. V.9; cf. Ayres, Nicaea, 251-60. 

12° Cf. PGL, 1083-7. 

130 Cf. F. J. A. Hort (1876), Two Dissertations (Cambridge: Macmillan); Kelly, Creeds, 181-204; 
V. H. Drecoll (1996), ‘Wie nizänisch ist das Nicaeno-Constantinopolitanum?’, ZKG 107, 1-18. 

131 The authors of the Constantinopolitan synodical letter of 382, for instance, explicitly link 
the Nicene faith to the faith of baptism: Theod., H.E. V.9. 

132 Greg. Naz., De vita sua, 1703-11 (Kinzig, Formulae, I, 507)—I quote here the whole 
section: rYv yAvketav Kal Kadnv myyùv malaas miorews, 1) Tpıddos eis EV ovvijye THY ceBáopuov 
gvow, As Hv mob’ 5j Nikaia Ppovriormpiov, tavTnv Ewpwv dAuvpais émppoats TaV Augpıdocwv 
às Bodovuévyy, ov TaUTA Sofdlovaw, ols xalpeı Kpdros, péoou bev övres—douevioröv 8 ei 
neooı, kat uù TpoðýAws KAjoews È Evavrias ie sil 

133 ps.-Ath., De Sancta Trinitate 3 (PG 28, 1204:17-19): Max. Yueîs yap ob mpooeßnkare rh èv 
Nikaia; 'Opü. AAN oùk Evavria aurn. Mak. “Ows tpocebjxare. 
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By the close of the fourth century, in short, the widespread acceptance of the 
Athanasian idea of Nicaea had stimulated two distinct methods for creative 
‘re-reception’, which affirmed Nicaea’s unique authority but also sought to 
ameliorate the growing textual inadequacy of the Creed in the light of subse- 
quent doctrinal debates. The first of these ‘reading strategies’, found in Atha- 
nasius’ later work, was to exalt the pure text of 325 as sacrosanct and entirely 
sufficient—the pious reader, for Athanasius, would thus be able to discern in 
the Creed’s brief words all the treasures of orthodoxy. The second strategy 
(embodied, for instance, by the Constantinopolitan document), involved a 
more explicit acknowledgement of the historical situatedness of the council of 
325, and so the need for the supplementation of its text in order to preserve 
and elucidate the Nicene faith amid fresh controversies. This decoupling of the 
Nicene faith from the precise wording of the Nicene Creed, however, required 
careful expression if it was to avoid being portrayed as being unfaithful to 
Nicaea by undermining its unique status. We witness in the later fourth 
century, then, not a steady and progressive ‘development’ of Nicaea’s author- 
ity, but a series of distinct attempts at Nicene ‘re-reception’ which sought, in 
different ways, to secure Nicaea’s continued utility and relevance. 


THE IDEA OF NICAEA ON THE EVE OF EPHESUS 


The central tenets of Athanasius’ idea of Nicaea would come to define the 
shared rhetorical landscape of the bishops who gathered at Ephesus: ortho- 
doxy was synonymous with fidelity to Nicaea, and heterodoxy with Nicaea’s 
betrayal. We have seen already, however, that behind the repeated assertions 
of Nicaea’s unique authority and sole sufficiency lay a far more complex 
discursive situation, in which ‘Nicaea’ was variously understood and articu- 
lated. In this way, ‘Nicaea’ was less a solid touchstone than a malleable tool, 
shaped differently according to changing contexts. It was the source of a 
problem for the articulation of orthodoxy, yet also the very catalyst by 
which creative new ways of ‘reading’ the Nicene tradition were stimulated. 
This conceptual plasticity enabled the textual inadequacy of the Nicene Creed 
to be (at least partially) overcome, while allowing continuity with the Nicene 
past to be proudly reasserted. 

Moreover, as we have noted above, the flexible use of rioris terminology in 
a documentary context allowed for the proliferation of locally adapted ‘Nicene’ 
statements of faith. This textual flexibility “on the ground’ helped Nicaea to be 
assimilated to a range of new environments. At the council of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon (410), for example, the (hitherto largely unknown) Nicene Creed 
was formally acknowledged by the gathered Persian bishops as expressive of 
the orthodox faith, but its form was subtly modified. The article on the Father 
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was extended, and an extra statement was inserted that the Holy Spirit was one 
in essence and will with the Father and the Son.’** Yet this document was still 
regarded as the Nicene Creed, suitably adapted for local use—the adaptations, 
in this sense, were not indicative of a departure from Nicaea, but precisely as 
the means by which ‘Nicaea’ could rightly be heard in a new context. 

By the early fifth century, however, this kind of Nicene fluidity ‘from below’ 
was increasingly in tension with the hardening rhetorical emphasis upon the 
uniqueness of Nicaea itself. The relative obscurity of the actual proceedings of 
325 (no acta having been transmitted) had facilitated the growth of a series of 
legendary tropes concerning the council—the fewer the known historical facts, 
the more easily ‘Nicaea’ could be moulded into the image of the ideal council, 
at which orthodoxy triumphed and heresy was defeated.'?? So, for instance, 
the number of ‘fathers’ present at Nicaea became set at 318, which recalled the 
scriptural account of Abraham’s servants (Gen. 14:14), and was thus suggest- 
ive of continuity with the biblical past, and of the special providence of God.’*° 
The ascription of the work of Nicaea to the guidance of the Holy Spirit (which 
can be traced back to Constantine himself) gradually imbued the Nicene 
Creed with a quasi-scriptural status, as the Spirit-inspired textual expression 
of the true faith.'”” Similarly, St John’s grave prohibition against adding or 
subtracting from the words of Scripture (Rev. 22:18-19) became increasingly 
applied to the Nicene Creed.'?* Sozomen, indeed, was so conscious of the Creed's 
sacred aura that he explicitly avoided reproducing its text in his History.’ 

Alongside this focus on the sufficiency of Nicaea’s credal text, there was also 
a growing concern for clarity regarding the precise form of the Nicene 
documentation. The unique authority of Nicaea, after all, was understood as 
extending not only to the council’s creed but also to its canons—they were 
given, for instance, a special priority at the First Council of Toledo (400), 


134 Cf. P. Bruns (2000), ‘Bemerkungen zur Rezeption des Nicaenums in der ostsyrischen 
Kirche, AHC 32, 1-22; A. Vööbus (1972), ‘New Sources for the Symbol in Early Syrian 
Christianity', VC 26, 91-6. 

135 On the lack of knowledge about the council of Nicaea, see for instance: J. Voelker (2013), 
‘Marius Victorinus Remembrance of the Nicene Council’, SP 67, 217-26. On the rise of 
legendary stories about Nicaea, see: Lim, Disputation, 182-216. 

136 The figure of 318 was first ascribed to the council by Hilary of Poitiers (Syn. 86), and was 
then adopted by Athanasius (Ep. Afr. 2). Ambrose appealed to the special number in order to 
argue that Nicaea was greater than the (numerically superior) councils of Seleucia-Rimini 
(De Fide, 1.proem.5). See more generally: M. Aubineau (1966), ‘Les 318 serviteurs d Abraham 
et le nombre des Pères au concile de Nicée (325), RHE 61.1, 5-43. 

137 For Constantine's pneumatological ascription see Soc., H.E. 1.9.24. 

138 For instance, ACO L2, 9:2-7 (CV.2.7). 

139 Soz., H.E. 1.20.3. By the late fifth century, the text of the Creed (in its Constantinopolitan 
form) even appears to have been worn as a kind of magical amulet, to ward off evil spirits: 
G. H. R. Horsley (ed.) (1981), New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity: A Review of the 
Greek Inscriptions and Papyri Published in 1976 (North Ryde, N.S.W.: Macquarie University), 
103-4. 
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whose own canons were shaped to echo those of 325.'*° This legal-canonical 
reception of Nicaea, however, raised significant problems during the early fifth 
century, as significant discrepancies between different texts of the Nicene 
canons came to light. 

Thus, at the Council of Carthage (419), the assembled bishops protested 
that they could nowhere find in their records the canons which Pope Zosimus 
had quoted as Nicene.’** Unbeknown to Zosimus, Roman scribes had, eighty 
years before, directly appended the canons of western Serdica (343) to their 
text of the Nicene canons, so that, over time, those later canons had come to be 
treated as originating from the great council of 325.'*” As Merdinger has 
demonstrated, this error was eagerly exploited by the north African bishops, 
as part of their wider attempt to demonstrate a degree of independence from 
the see of Rome—loyalty to the true text of Nicaea, they insisted, must trump 
the orders of the Pope.'? 

The bishops then sent out requests to Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Antioch to provide the true version of the Nicene documents from their 
respective archives, so that Rome's position could be further undermined.'^* 
Cyril wrote back, attaching ‘the truest copies of the authentic synod at Nicaea’, 
including the canons as 'underneath...the confession of our faith’.’*° For 
Cyril, to possess the uncorrupted text of the Nicene canons (and creed) did not 
merely demonstrate careful record-keeping, but was also indicative of a deeper 
fidelity to the orthodox tradition, just as to pass on a false text was to transmit 
an erroneous substitute for the genuine deposit of faith. Cyril’s claim to have the 
‘truest copies’ of Nicaea thus represented an attempt to make himself the living 
guarantor of the Nicene faith—this concern for the 'pure text' of Nicaea would 
come to be central in his later polemic against Nestorius. Indeed, the Nestorian 
controversy would prove so problematic partly because it exposed the tension 
between the conceptual fluidity of the “Nicene faith’ and the rhetorical (and 
legal-canonical) insistence on the validity of the ‘pure text’ alone. 


140 A. Weckwerth (2004), Das erste Konzil von Toledo: philologischer und kirchenhistorischer 
Kommentar zur Constitutio concilii (Münster: Aschendorff), 84. 

141 Acta, 25 May 419, in C. Munier (ed.) (1974), Concilia Africae A. 345-525 (CCSL 149), 
91:72-7. 

142 The transmission history is complex; see C. H. Turner (1902), "The Genuineness of the 
Sardican Canons’, JTS 3, 370-97; F. L. Cross (1961), ‘History and Fiction in the African Canons’, 
JTS n.s. 12, 227-47. 

143 See especially J. E. Merdinger (1997), Rome and the African Church in the Time of 
Augustine (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press), ch. 8. 

144 Acta, 25 May 419, in C. Munier (ed.) (1974), Concilia Africae A. 345-525 (CCSL 149), 
91:78-86. 

145 Cyril, Ep. 85 (Joannou, L2, 423:9-16): rà dAndeorara ico. ris èv r) Nucaéov umrpomoleı 
ts Bidvvias a)Üevrucijs ovvödov rà mapa TaV dyíov marépov öpıodevra kai BeBawoÜévra 
ÜTOKÜ TC) THS dpodoyias ns NHperepas mioTews m Unerepa ayarn Hpas amooreiaı [...]. This 
may suggest that the textual form in which the proceedings of Nicaea were preserved in 
Alexandria involved the text of the creed followed by the canons. 
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Several of these themes are evident in the most significant ‘reading’ of the 
Nicene Creed on the eve of the Nestorian controversy: that of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia.'*° 

Firstly, a reconstruction of the text of Theodore’s Creed from the scattered 
quotations in his catechetical homilies reveals that his ‘Nicene Creed’ was 
neither the pure text of 325, nor the Creed associated with Constantinople 381, 
nor the version that Nestorius possessed.'*” It was, rather, yet another variant 
form that was nonetheless regarded by Theodore as embodying and transmit- 
ting the pure Nicene faith, and as possessing Nicaea's unique authority. 
Theodore even re-construed the original intentions of the bishops of Nicaea 
in order to make the Creed more relevant to his own catechetical audience: 
those wise fathers, he claimed, deliberately kept the clauses of the Creed short, 
precisely to aid liturgical memorization.'^? 

Furthermore, it is evident from the document presented at the Ephesine 
session of 22 July 431 that Theodore was also in the habit of composing longer 
quasi-credal ‘expositions’, in order to provide a fuller account of the Nicene 
faith.'^? This textual flexibility demonstrates how, for Theodore, Nicaea's 
authority could be extended beyond the wording of the Creed itself to include 
further Christological statements that he understood as implicit in it. 

Secondly, Theodore was aware (like the author of the pseudo-Athanasian 
dialogue) that subsequent additions had been made to the Creed. He acknow- 
ledged that the Nicene fathers had written only briefly on the Holy Spirit (‘for 
they thought that this would be sufficient for the ears of the period’), and that a 
later synod had added a more complete pneumatology.'” Like the second 
‘reading strategy’ outlined above, then, Theodore accepted that the contribu- 
tion of the fathers of Nicaea had been historically conditioned by the Arian 
controversy, and so, when new doctrinal questions were raised, supplementa- 
tions to their teaching were necessary.'”' Theodore also strove, however, to 
retain the standard trope of Nicaea's sufficiency: for ‘men of good will’, he 
argued, it was clear that the fathers of Nicaea ‘taught us sufficiently concerning 


4° [n what follows, direct quotations from the text are given with reference both to the Syriac 
critical edition: R. Tonneau and R. Devreesse (eds) (1949), Les homélies catéchétiques de 
Théodore de Mopsueste (Vatican: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana); and to the English translation: 
A. Mingana (ed.) (1932), Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Nicene Creed (Cam- 
bridge: Heffer). 

147 J, Lebon (1936), ‘Les anciens symbols dans la définition de Chalcédoine', RHE 22, 835-40; 
S. Gerber (2000), Theodor von Mopsuestia und das Nicänum: Studien zu den katechetischen 
Homilien (Leiden: Brill), 108-58. Like the Constantinopolitan Creed, Theodore's Creed did not 
include the Nicene anathemas, likely because of its liturgical use. 

148 Theodore, Hom. cat. 1.13, 6.3. 14 ACO 1.1.7, 97-100 (CA.76.4-11). 

15° Theodore, Hom. cat. 9.1 (Tonneau/Devreesse, 215; Mingana, 93); cf. Ritter, Konstantino- 
pel, 153-4. Theodore’s remarks are not evidence of his knowledge of the Constantinopolitan 
Creed, since his credal text differs from it, and additions that he claims were made at the later 
synod do not correspond with it (such as the addition of ‘and in one Holy Spirit’, Hom. cat. 9.16). 

151 Theodore, Hom. cat. 9.2, 9.14. 
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the nature of the Holy Spirit’.'”” The later bishops (‘the heirs of the first blessed 
fathers’), provoked by the confusion stirred up by the Pneumatomachi, had 
then ‘made manifest the truth of their faith, and interpreted also their mind’, 
so that, by the ‘addition of short words’, they were able to ‘to confirm the true 
doctrine of the church’.'” 

Although the two themes of Nicaea’s necessary supplementation and 
original sufficiency are held in somewhat uneasy tension in Theodore’s 
account, his ‘reading strategy’ nonetheless marks an advance on Basil’s earlier 
construal. For Theodore, the subsequent additions to the Creed ultimately 
represented a fresh elucidation of the ‘mind’ of the fathers of 325, so that the 
one Nicene faith, precisely by being contextually re-received, was authentically 
confirmed. The contribution of subsequent generations was thus acknow- 
ledged, whilst the priority of the Nicene fathers was retained. As we shall 
see, Theodore’s insights would, via Theodoret’s Adlocutio, be reutilized three 
decades later in the justification of the Chalcedonian Definition—something 
of a secret victory for a man whose theological legacy Cyril (and his followers 
in 451) had sought so ferociously to negate! 

Thirdly, Theodore’s reading of the Creed demonstrates that his flexible 
construal of what the “Nicene faith’ involved did not thereby make him 
cavalier about the precise wording of the text. On the contrary, Theodore 
paid close attention to the minutiae of the credal vocabulary, believing that, 
like Scripture itself, every word was endowed with profound meaning.’** Just 
as Cyril would come to follow Athanasius’ oxomös-centred exegesis of the 
Creed, Nestorius would imitate Theodore’s concern for exegetical exactitude. 

So, for instance, Theodore attributed great significance to the wording at the 
start of the Creed’s second article: ‘And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God, the first-born of all creatures’.'”° Jesus Christ’ was here 
interpreted as a compound subject, comprising distinctly both divinity and 
humanity: ‘our blessed fathers who assembled in that wonderful council of the 
catholic church first spoke, like Paul, of divine nature, while coupling with it a 
word which denotes the form of humanity which He took upon Him’.’*° 
Theodore then used this distinction as the hermeneutical key for interpreting 
the subsequent credal statements, allowing him to apportion some to the 


152 Theodore, Hom. cat. 9.14 (Tonneau/Devreesse, 235; Mingana, 100). There is an echo here of 
Athanasius' emphasis on the pious intent of the reader being necessary for correct interpretation. 

153 Theodore, Hom. cat. 9.14-16 (Tonneau/Devreesse, 235-9; Mingana, 100-1). 

154 On the strong Antiochene concern for ‘precision’ (áxpífieua) in scriptural exegesis, see 
A. M. Schor (2007), ‘Theodoret on the School of Antioch: A Network Approach’, JECS 15.4, 
530-2; R. C. Hill (1981), ‘Akribeia: A Principle of Chrysostom's Exegesis’, Colloquium 14, 32-6. 

155 Theodore, Hom. cat. 3.1 (Tonneau/Devreesse, 55; Mingana, 35). This is another deviation 
in Theodore’s credal text—neither the Nicene Creed nor the Constantinopolitan Creed has ‘the 
first-born of all creatures’. 

155 Theodore, Hom. cat. 3.3 (Tonneau/Devreesse, 57-9; Mingana, 36). 
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divine nature, and others to the human nature, so ensuring that the Creed 
could comfortably be read as a cypher for his own preferred Christological 
emphases. Significantly too for the later controversy, Theodore noted that, on 
his reading, the Creed did not support the use of the appellation "Theotokos'— 
an interpretive step that Nestorius would enthusiastically follow.'” 

It is worth noting, however, that Theodore’s particular ‘reading’ of the 
Creed was not without its weaknesses. To take one example, by attributing 
the first ‘coming’ to the divine Son, and the second ‘coming’ to the man 
assumed, Theodore was unable to explain the ‘again’ in “He shall come 
again to judge the living and the dead’—since, for Theodore, the two comings 
were associated with two different referents!'^* 

To conclude, by the eve of the Nestorian controversy the idea of ‘Nicaea’ 
was both a central, but also a deeply problematic, element in the articulation 
of orthodoxy. The triumph of the Athanasian polemic had elevated as 
solely sufficient a Creed whose text was entirely inadequate to inform 
subsequent doctrinal debates, and had established as uniquely authoritative 
a council whose identity had been de-historicized and instrumentalized. 
It had led to a quasi-scriptural insistence that there should be no addition 
to, and no subtraction from, Nicaea’s sacred text, which was increasingly 
at odds with the variety of local ‘Nicene’ creeds, and with the conceptual 
plasticity of appeals to the Nicene rioris. The idea of ‘Nicaea’ thus threatened 
either entirely to inhibit any subsequent refinement of orthodox doctrine, or 
to be rendered meaningless by becoming a conveniently bland cypher under 
whose branches every theological opinion could comfortably find shade. These 
significant tensions in the idea of ‘Nicaea’ would be dramatically exposed in the 
conflict between Nestorius and Cyril, and would be fatefully transferred to a 
conciliar context at Ephesus. 

However, it was also noted that these problems stimulated the fashioning of 
creative strategies of ‘re-reception’ that sought to distinguish a faithful inter- 
pretation of Nicaea from a false one, and thus ensure that an old Creed could 
make a meaningful contribution to new discussions. Two such strategies have 
been identified. The first approach retained a straightforward affirmation of 
Nicaea's complete sufficiency, and appealed to the Creed’s underlying okorós 
as providing the hermeneutical key by which the meaning of particular words 
or phrases within it could be rightly discerned. The second approach recog- 
nized the need for the Creed to be updated and supplemented, but (especially 
in Theodore) construed this as the means by which the same unchanging 


157 Theodore, Hom. cat. 6.3. Theodore elsewhere conceded that, if balanced with ‘Anthro- 
potokos’, the use of “Theotokos was permissible: Theodore, De incarn. fr. 15 (H. B. Swete (1882), 
Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni in epistolas beati Pauli commentarii (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press), II, 310, 314); and Nestorius later did the same (see Chapter 3). 

18 Theodore, Hom. cat. 7.13-14; F. A. Sullivan (1956), The Christology of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University Press), 243. 
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Nicene faith could be authentically established in a fresh context. Theodore, 
moreover, also demonstrated how an exegesis of the Creed could proceed 
through precise verbal examination of the text, rather than through a broader 
appeal to its oxozds. 

Both of these strategies, of course, remained vulnerable to critique: the first 
could appear entirely to rest upon an author’s arbitrary and self-serving 
construal of the Creed's oxomos rather than upon what the text actually said, 
while the second could be accused of advocating addition to the Creed, and thus 
violating the shibboleth of Nicaea’s sole sufficiency. Even so, such approaches 
demonstrate that the idea of Nicaea’ not only acted to problematize orthodox 
discourse, but was also capable of generating fruitful reflection upon it. 


The Idea of Nicaea in the Two 
Councils of Ephesus (431) 


The Nestorian controversy has been variously construed: as fundamentally 
concerned with the propriety of “Theotokos’ (and thus pictured as a clash 
between traditional piety and philosophizing abstraction); or with the number 
of natures in Christ (a clash between Antiochene and Alexandrian Christologies); 
or with the rivalry for ecclesial supremacy (a clash between the Alexandrian and 
Constantinopolitan sees); or with the politics of the imperial court (a clash 
between Pulcheria and Theodosius); or with the personal enmity of two flawed 
men (a clash between the high-handed Nestorius and the dogmatic Cyril).' 

Yet it will be contended that these interpretations tend to overlook a 
central part of the controversy, as if it were hidden in plain sight: the Nestorian 
controversy was a dispute over the correct interpretation of the Nicene Creed. 
It is the question of the true meaning of Nicaea that triggered the initial dispute 
in Constantinople, that dominated the ensuing correspondence between Cyril 
and Nestorius, and that would become the rallying cry of Cyril, Nestorius, and 
John of Antioch. Such an analysis helps to explain, moreover, why both the 
Cyrillian and Eastern councils at Ephesus were so focused upon the authorita- 
tive articulation of the faith of Nicaea and the corresponding demonstration of 
their opponents’ failure to confess it aright. 

Moreover, as argued in Chapter 2, this was not a trivial quibbling over 
words, a matter of arcane scholarship or exegetical pettifogging. Rather, it was 
a contest over the very character of that unchanging orthodox faith with which 
‘Nicaea’ had become synonymous. The Nestorian controversy thus threw the 
idea of Nicaea centre stage, exposing and exacerbating existing tensions in the 
construal of Nicene orthodoxy, and raising profound questions regarding how 
God had spoken through His church in the past, and how continuity with that 


1 The centrality of “Theotokos has been decisively refuted: R. M. Price (2004), ‘Marian Piety 
and the Nestorian Controversy’, SCH 39, 31-8; Schwartz’s account over-privileges the political 
dimension: E. Schwartz (1928), ‘Cyril und der Mönch Viktor’, SBAWPH 208.4, 1-51; while 
Holum grants too much weight to Pulcheria: K. G. Holum (1982), Theodosian Empresses: Women 
and Imperial Dominion in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press). 
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divine truth was to be maintained in the present. Indeed, the dispute about 
Nicaea represented something of a ‘civil war’ within orthodoxy, a fateful 
curving-inward of the tradition upon itself, in which, on all sides, the battle 
was waged on the basis of same text and against the same perceived enemy.” 
Indeed, both Cyril and Nestorius ended up fashioning rhetorical stances that 
were the mirror image of one another: the defender of Nicaea against its 
betrayer; the heir of Athanasius against the heir of Arius; the follower of the 
fathers against the lover of innovation and lies. 

The Nicene Creed had also, in a more directly theological sense, set the 
context for the Christological questions that both Cyril and Nestorius strove to 
address. The focus of the Creed’s original authors had, of course, been the 
radical affirmation of the divine consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, 
and to this had been added, in a rather perfunctory manner, some meagre 
and entirely unambitious statements about the Incarnation. The Nicene Creed 
had not been intended to make a contribution to Christological thought. 
Nonetheless, when approached with this perspective in mind, the very brevity 
and bluntness of the human predications (he was made man, he suffered) only 
served to heighten the scandalous paradox that these experiences were 
(in some sense) understood to be true of the uniquely divine Son of God. 
The fact that Apollinarius had been able to advance his distinctive Christology 
while also maintaining a fervent loyalty to the Nicene Creed, however, dem- 
onstrated that the text did not provide a single uncontested ‘answer’ to this 
problem—still less a fully developed Christological model. 

The central dilemma of the Nestorian controversy was that in spite of these 
inadequacies, the Nicene Creed, as the all-sufficient touchstone of orthodoxy, 
had to be shown to contribute something—indeed, more than that, it had to be 
shown to rule clearly and decisively on the respective merits of the conflicting 
doctrinal positions at hand. However, other than the mere imposition of the 
imperial will, or the violent coercion of the mob, there were few means to 
arbitrate convincingly between these rival Nicene interpretations.’ At the same 
time, the rippling-out of the Nestorius-Cyril polemic, encouraged by the 
unusually rapid and widespread circulation of written material,* not only 
entrenched positions and deepened enmities but also stimulated fresh and 
creative reflection on the meaning of ‘Nicaea’, and so helped to fashion new 
discursive tools for articulating Nicene orthodoxy. 


? Cf. R. L. Wilken (1965), ‘Tradition, Exegesis, and the Christological Controversies’, CH 34, 
123-45. 

? Perhaps partly for this reason we discover a marked increase in violence, and the threat of 
violence, during the mid-fifth-century councils: M. Gaddis (2005), There is No Crime for Those 
Who Have Christ: Religious Violence in the Christian Roman Empire (Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press), 282-322. 

* Cf. T.Graumann (2004), ‘Distribution of Texts and Communication Networks in the 
Nestorian Controversy’, SEA 90, 227-38. 
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We turn firstly, then, to analyse the strategies employed by Nestorius and 
Cyril in shaping their own distinctive ideas of Nicaea in the lead-up to Ephesus. 


THE IDEA OF NICAEA IN THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN CYRIL AND NESTORIUS 


It has been commonly assumed that it was Cyril’s entry into the controversy 
that raised the role of Nicaea to real prominence. Wessel, for instance, makes 
the rhetorical use of Nicaea in these years a fundamentally Cyrilline project.” 
Yet it was Nestorius who first rooted his position in an appeal to Nicaea, and 
so determined the ground upon which the ensuing dispute would be waged. 
Crucially, Nestorius’ reading of the Creed, building on elements of Theodore’s 
hermeneutical strategy, would prove difficult for Cyril and his allies to refute 
decisively—not because Nestorius offered an inherently superior exegesis of 
the Creed (far from it), but because the ‘bare’ credal text, as it stood, revealed 
itself to be inadequate as a means to demonstrate that Nestorius’ position was 
straightforwardly heretical.? 

Nestorius' fervent concern for fidelity to Nicaea, then, was not simply a 
rhetorical device deployed in the dispute over “Theotokos’, but rather condi- 
tioned his entire outlook from the beginning of his time in Constantinople. As 
soon as Nestorius arrived in the city (having perhaps visited the dying 
Theodore en route’), he immediately launched a ‘war against heresies'—a 
war pursued, indeed, in explicitly Nicene terms.” Nestorius strenuously per- 
secuted the Arians (ordering the Arian chapel in Constantinople to be torn 
down), and targeted the Macedonians by forcing them to accept the Creed of 
Nicaea.’ He similarly attacked the Quartodecimans of Asia Minor (another 
group condemned in 325), and demanded their reconciliation via a lengthy 
exposition of the Nicene Creed." 


^ Wessel, Cyril, 112ff. 

5 Wickham's sweeping remark that Nestorius’ position was simply ‘incredible’ thus misses 
the point: L. R. Wickham (1983), Cyril of Alexandria: Select Letters (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 
xix. Wickham may indeed provide an accurate theological judgement, but the historical difficulty 
was in demonstrating persuasively that the Nicene Creed, as the universally acknowledged 
ultimate arbiter of such matters, was incompatible with such an interpretation. 

7 Evagrius, H.E. L2. The source is late, but may contain a kernel of truth, since John of 
Antioch was aware that Nestorius had known Theodore personally: ACO I.1.1, 94-5 (V.14.3). 

* N. P. Constas (2003), Proclus of Constantinople and the Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiquity 
(Leiden: Brill), 52; cf. Socrates, H.E. VII.29.5. 

? Socrates, H.E. VII.29.8-12, 31.1-16, cf. ACO 1.1.1, 32 (V.5.8). 

10° ACO 1.1.7, 96-105 (CA.76.2-32); cf. F. Millar (2004), Repentant Heretics in Fifth-Century 
Lydia: Identity and Literacy’, SCI 23, 111-30. Of course, the very fact that a further ‘exposition’ of 
the Creed was necessary to delineate Nestorius' account of the Nicene faith precisely shows 
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It is thus entirely unsurprising that when controversy soon arose over the 
appellation “Theotokos’, Nestorius should have sought to define his position 
on the basis of the Nicene Creed. Nestorius’ hard-line supporters (notably 
Anastasius and Dorotheus) had rashly condemned the use of “Theotokos’, and 
had suggested ‘Anthropotokos’ in its place. This may partly have been driven 
by a fear of quasi-pagan ‘mother goddess’ language (Nestorius himself was 
certainly aware of this danger''), but the primary concern seems to have been 
that "Theotokos' involved the inappropriate predication of human attributes 
to the Godhead, and so threatened to blur the characteristic Theodoran 
distinction of the two natures in Christ." 

In response, Nestorius portrayed himself as the great Nicene bridge-builder 
(perhaps in a deliberate echo of Athanasius’ efforts in 3621’): one could 
confess both “Theotokos’ and ‘Anthropotokos’ (thus balancing the human 
and divine attributions); or, better still, one could confess ‘Christotokos’, 
which more precisely identified the one whom Mary bore. For Nestorius, 
this position was plainly evident from the Nicene Creed itself, the grammar 
of which made clear that the name given to the one born of Mary was ‘Jesus 
Christ’. Nestorius could claim, on this basis, that he was no innovator or 
enemy of tradition, but was simply defending the venerable Nicene faith from 
a scandalous misinterpretation. He then set about promoting his particular 
idea of Nicaea with great energy, so that by early 429 his writings were already 
stirring up trouble in the monasteries of Egypt.'* The shift of context is 
significant: ‘Nicaea’ was now the subject not merely of obscure scholarly 
reflection or private catechetical instruction, but of public polemic, exposing 
the question of its correct interpretation to an unparalleled level of attention. 

Let us examine, then, Nestorius’ particular ‘reading’ of Nicaea in more 
detail. The version of the Nicene Creed that Nestorius had before him appears 
to have been broadly faithful to the text of 325, albeit with some minor 
variations. We read, for instance, of ‘the only-begotten Son, begotten from 
the Father before all ages’, rather than ‘the Son of God, begotten from the 
Father, only begotten’.'” We read, too, that Christ ‘was crucified and was 
buried'—affirmations absent from the original text.'° Most notably, Nestorius’ 


the growing inadequacy of the ‘bare’ text of 325 to resolve unaided the doctrinal questions 
being put to it. 


11 F, Loofs (1905), Nestoriana: Die Fragmente des Nestorius (Halle: Niemeyer), 353:17-20, cf. 
ACO 12, 13:17-18 (CV.3.2). 

12 Cf. Socrates, H.E. VIL32.2-3. 

13 Cf. L. R. Wickham (1994), ‘Nestorius/Nestorianischer Streit’, TRE 24, 289. 

14 As evident from Cyril’s Epistula ad Monachos: ACO 1.1.1, 10-23 (V.1). 

15 ACO 1.1.1, 29:27f (V.5); ACO 1.1.6, 27:10-11 (V.166 = Contra Nest. 1.7); for ‘before all ages’: 
Loofs, Nestoriana, 285:19-21. 

1° ACO 1.1.6, 27:8 (V.166 = Contra Nest. 1.7); cf. the Constantinopolitan form, which has ‘he 
was buried’. 
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Nicene Creed confessed that Jesus Christ ‘became incarnate from the Holy 
Spirit and the Virgin Mary’—distinct from the original text’s ‘became incar- 
nate’, and the Theodoran texts ‘became incarnate of the Virgin Mary.” 


Nestorius’ full version of the Nicene Creed thus likely ran as follows: 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 

maker of all things both visible and invisible; 

and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son, 

begotten from the Father before all ages, that is, from the substance of the Father; 

God from God, Light from Light, true God from true God, 

begotten, not made, consubstantial with the Father; 

through whom all things came into being, both things in heaven and things on earth; 

who for us men and for our salvation descended, became incarnate from the Holy Spirit 
and the Virgin Mary, was made human, suffered, was crucified and was buried, on 
the third day rose again, ascended into the heavens, will come to judge the living and 
the dead; 

and in the Holy Spirit. 

Those who say, ‘There was when he was not’, and ‘He was not before he was begotten’, 
and that he came to be from nothing, or those who claim that the Son of God is from 
another hypostasis or substance, or alterable, or mutable; 

these the catholic and apostolic Church anathematizes."® 


In addition to possessing a slightly different form of the Nicene Creed to 
Theodore, Nestorius also diverged from his great teacher with regard to the 
provenance of the text: unlike Theodore, he never acknowledged any history 
of necessary supplementation to the Nicene Creed, and always treated his text 
as the sole product of the ‘divine choir’ of fathers of 325.’? Nestorius’ inter- 
pretation of the Creed was, in this sense, a more narrowly focused and ‘bare’ 
reading than that of either Theodore or Cyril: Nestorius neither called upon a 
tradition of subsequent addition to the Creed (as did Theodore) nor did he 
appeal to the writings of the wider ‘fathers’ to guide and flesh out his 
interpretation (as would Cyril). Rather, Nestorius’ consistent focus was on 
the precise wording of the text, and from 428 to 431 he relentlessly propound- 
ed his particular exegesis, supremely confident in the accuracy and fidelity of 
his interpretation. 


17 Loofs, Nestoriana, 167:9; 171:12; 286:2; 296:4-5,16-17. 

18 Cf. Lebon, ‘Symbols’, 840-3. This reconstruction remains somewhat conjectural, both 
because the Liber Heralidis (in which Nestorius provides substantial quotations from the 
Creed) exists only in a rough and unreliable Syriac translation of the Greek original, and because 
Nestorius himself sometimes refers to the Creed in paraphrase, or skips over clauses not relevant 
to his argument; for further analysis see R. H. Connolly (1915), ‘Nestorius’s version of the Nicene 
Creed’, JTS 16 (63), 397-402; and for a recent selection of Nestorius’ quotations and allusions to 
the Creed, Kinzig, Formulae, II, 27f. 

See, for instance, ACO I.1.1, 29:22 (V.5.2); ACO 1.2, 14:27-30 (CV.4.2). 
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At the heart of Nestorius’ argument, building on Theodore, was the initial 
statement of the Creed's second article: ‘and in one Lord Jesus Christ’. Indeed, 
Nestorius’ exegetical emphasis on this point was sufficient to provoke com- 
ment among the clergy in Constantinople: ‘God knows, Lord Bishop, before 
you came we never paid attention to the words of the bishops of Nicaea when 
they said this’.”° The significance of ‘and in one Lord Jesus Christ’ was that it 
meant that the grammatical subject of the second article was explicitly not the 
Godhead simpliciter (the word ‘Logos’, tellingly for Nestorius, was not em- 
ployed by the fathers of 325), but was rather a single name (‘Jesus Christ’) 
which signified the common zpéowzov of a distinct divine nature and a 
distinct human nature.”' The various credal statements that followed could 
thus be carefully attributed either to the divine nature (e.g. ‘God from God’) or 
to the human nature (e.g. ‘he suffered’), so preserving the Godhead from any 
blasphemous suggestion of mutability or passibility, and the manhood from 
any hint of Apollinarianism. To read the Creed in any other way, Nestorius 
contended, threatened to confuse humanity and divinity, and so to undermine 
the very basis of man’s salvation.” 

Nestorius expounded this particular ‘reading’ of the Creed several times 
during 428 and early 429—his position was fully formed before Cyril had 
even entered the fray.” In his First Letter to Celestine, for instance, Nestorius 
already portrayed himself as the defender of the teachings of Nicaea against the 
heretical novelty of the new Arians and Apollinarians, who blended the natures 
into a single mixture, and who spoke of the consubstantial Logos as taking his 
beginning from the Virgin.” Tellingly, Nestorius identified the fundamental 
error of his opponents as a failure to attend to the words of the Creed: ‘they are 
not afraid to call her Theotokos, even though the holy fathers of Nicaea, who 
surpass all praise, said nothing more about the Holy Virgin than that our Lord 
Jesus Christ was incarnate from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary’.” The 


2 Loofs, Nestoriana, 378: 24-7 (frag.264c, in Syriac), following the translation of Lebon, 
‘Symbols’, 844, fn. 2. The exclamation follows directly from Nestorius’ insistence on the words 
‘one Lord Jesus Christ’ (fragment 246b), although Loofs’s arrangement of the fragments some- 
what obscures this, cf. M. Santer (1971), ‘EK IINEYMATOX 'ATIOY KAI MAPIA£X THX 
TIAPOENOY’, JTS 22.1, 165 fn. 3. 

21 For instance: ACO L2, 14:27-33 (CV.4.2); Loofs, Nestoriana, 295:2-296:9. 

? On this concern, cf. P. Gavrilyuk (2003), ‘Theopatheia: Nestorius's main charge against 
Cyril of Alexandria’, SJT 56.2, 190-207. 

” This represented both a strength and a weakness of Nestorius’ argument: though com- 
mendably consistent in advancing his Nicene interpretation, there is little evidence that Nestor- 
ius sought to adapt or improve it in the light of Cyril’s critique. Nestorius’ supreme confidence in 
his ‘reading’ of the Creed made him far less fleet-of-foot than Cyril over the course of their 
polemical exchanges. 

24 ACO 1.2, 13:17-18 (CV.3.2). 

25 ACO 1.2, 13:18-21 (CV.3.2): hanc enim theotocon vocantes non perhorrescunt, cum sancti 
illi et supra omnem praedicationem patres per Nicaeam nihil amplius de sancta virgine dixissent 
nisi quia dominus noster Iesus Christus incarnatus est ex spiritu sancto et Maria virgine. 
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straightforward absence of “Theotokos from the text of the Nicene Creed was 
thus for Nestorius another powerful argument against its propriety.”° 

In his Second Letter to Celestine, Nestorius hammered the same point home: 
“Blind they are, who do not even remember the teaching of those holy fathers 
that clearly proclaims to them, We believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, became incarnate from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary’.”’ This is no 
invitation to consider a hidden subtext or subtle nuance in the Creed, still less 
to perceive a deeper oxorós: Nestorius simply bids his enemies open their eyes, 
and see what the Creed ‘clearly’ teaches. 

Nestorius' earliest sermons in Constantinople reveal precisely the same 
reading strategy. Indeed, the fathers of Nicaea are understood (in an illumin- 
ating case of psychological projection!) as being as obsessed with precision as 
Nestorius himself: 


we must learn that the Synod of Nicaea nowhere says that God the Logos was 
born of Mary, for it said, ‘We believe in one God the Father Almighty and in one 
Lord Jesus Christ’. Observe that having first put the word ‘Christ’, which is the 
indication of the two natures, they did not say, ‘in one God the Word’, but took 
the name that signifies both, in order that when lower down you hear of death, 
you do not think it strange; in order that the words ‘crucified’ and ‘buried’ may 
not strike the ear as though the Godhead suffered these things.”* 


Nestorius similarly appealed to the exact wording of the Creed to prove that 
there was not a ‘double begetting’ of the Word, for, he argued, the fathers of 
Nicaea did not say that Jesus Christ was ‘begotten’ of the Holy Spirit, but 
‘enfleshed’.” 


In short, then, Nestorius had chosen to take his stand on an appeal to 
Nicaea, presenting himself as the true defender of the Nicene faith, and as the 
faithful exegete of the Nicene Creed. This polemical strategy profoundly 
conditioned the nature of the growing controversy, and ensured that the 
idea of ‘Nicaea’ (and the underlying tensions for the articulation of orthodoxy 
that it embodied) would come under unprecedented scrutiny. Nestorius 
had fashioned, moreover, a distinctive interpretation of the Creed, which 


?5 Nestorius was sufficiently shrewd not to condemn "Theotokos' entirely, acknowledging that 
it was just about tolerable if very carefully parsed: ACO 1.2, 13:30-3 (CV.3.2). 

” ACO 1.2, 14:27-30 (CV.4.2): caeci, qui nec sanctorum illorum patrum expositionem 
meminerunt, aperte ad eos reclamantem: credimus in unum dominum Iesum Christum, filium 
dei, incarnatum ex spiritu sancto et Maria virgine. 

28 Loofs, Nestoriana, 295:2-12: Tiv kara Nikaiav obvodov pabety obdapot ToAuwoav eiretv O71 
0eós Aóyos éyevvifün èk Mapias- ép yàp ort TLOTEVOMEV eis éva deov marepa TAVTOK paTopa Kal eis 
éva kúpiov Tnootv Xpioroöv. Tpogeyere OTL mT pOTEpov TeÜeucóres TÓ Xpvwrós, ó Eori uývvpa TOV dvo 
picewv, oùk elmav eis Eva Heov Aóyov, GAN &Aafov Tò dvowa TO oquatvov dpporepa, iva órav 
orokarapaívev axovonts Havarov, un Eevilnı, órav Tov oravpoÜévra Kal Tapevra, un TARTTHL TYV 
akonv ws Heörnros Trata madovons. 

2 Loofs, Nestoriana, 296:1-11, 286:8-287:6 (this latter text was cited at Ephesus: ACO 1.1.2, 
46:17-23 [V.60.4]). 
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engaged methodically and precisely with the wording and grammar of the text, 
and which sought to establish that any alternative interpretation risked drift- 
ing into heresy. Nestorius’ strategy was not without its flaws—his unusually 
‘bare’ reading of the Creed, for instance, left him vulnerable to the charge of 
innovation. Moreover, Nestorius’ position will likely strike the reader as 
reliant upon a ludicrous over-interpretation of the Creed’s terminology, or 
as cutting against the grain of its incarnational logic. And yet, as we shall see, it 
quickly became evident that Nestorius’ opponents found his exegesis very hard 
to rebut on the basis of the Nicene Creed alone. The controversy began starkly 
to expose, in other words, the inadequacy of the (wholly sufficient, entirely 
authoritative) Creed to act as an effective arbiter of Christological debate. 

This growing crisis in Nicaea’s discursive role was demonstrated by the 
earliest attempts to refute Nestorius’ position. These came not from Cyril, but 
from Nestorius’ opponents in Constantinople itself.” The favoured strategy 
was to link Nestorius’ apparent denial of “Theotokos’ with the infamous ‘mere 
man’ heresy of Paul of Samosata. This was the accusation made by Proclus in 
his great homily on Mary, it was the charge that Socrates (present in Con- 
stantinople) most associated with Nestorius, and it was the claim that Nestor- 
ius himself most frequently sought to deny.** 

This was, moreover, the tactic employed in the anonymous Contestatio of 
429.? Exploiting Nestorius’ energetic circulation of his own writings, the 
Contestatio arranged six carefully selected snippets from his homilies, and 
placed them alongside six apparently similar quotations from Paul of Samo- 
sata. The main concern of the document, however, was to provide a convin- 
cing refutation of Nestorius' idea of Nicaea. It appealed, for instance, to a 
quotation from the ‘blessed Bishop Eustathius, who was ‘one of the 318 
bishops at the holy and great council? This represented an attempt to 
appropriate the mantle of ‘Nicaea’ via one of its august fathers—the implica- 
tion being that Nestorius’ reading of the Creed could not be correct if it 
conflicted with the doctrine of a bishop who attended the council. Alas, the 


°° Nestorius’ controversial election, and his treatment of the city’s monastic communities, had 
left him with plenty of enemies: cf. Constas, Proclus, 41-56. 

31 Proclus’ sermon: ACO 1.1.1, 113-17 (V.19); Socrates’ remarks: Soc., H.E. VII.32; Nestorius’ 
denial of Paul's heresy: Loofs, Nestoriana, 298-313. 

%2 ACO1.1.1, 101-2 (V.18). The compiler perhaps intentionally placed the Contestatio next to 
Proclus' sermon (V.19) to bring out the shared Samosatan accusation. Bevan convincingly shows 
that this work should be dated to late 428, before Cyril's decisive intervention in the debate: 
G. A. Bevan (2016), The New Judas: The Case of Nestorius in Ecclesiastical Politics, 428-451 CE 
(Leuven: Peeters), 106-7, cf. Wessel, Cyril, 219. The ascription of the text to Eusebius (subse- 
quently Bishop of Dorylaeum) is only present in later witnesses (cf. Leontius of Byzantium, 
Contra Nest. et Eut. IIL.43). 

3 ACO 11.1, 102:12-13 (V.18): Zuvaudeı de roúrois kai ó uarapıos émíakoros Edoraduos ó THs 
a)Tíjs Avrioxeias, eis av ék THY Tpiakociwv SexaoKTW ETIOKOTWV emi THS Ayias Kal neyaAns 
cvvó9ov [...]. 
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quotation provided was not, in fact, from Eustathius at all?* This nicely 
illustrates one problem hampering any appeal to the bishops actually present 
at the Nicene Council, namely, that none of them had left a significant corpus 
of orthodox Christological reflection. 

Unable to rebut Nestorius convincingly on the text of the Nicene Creed 
itself, the author of the Contestatio turned to an alternative credal statement: 
the baptismal creed of Antioch.?? In this way, Nestorius’ avowed concern for 
credal fidelity (à CnAwra ris dyías miorews!) could be undermined by dem- 
onstrating that he was not even faithful to his own ‘home’ creed.?? And yet, as 
with the appeal to Eustathius, the strategy failed to land its punch, for the 
portion of the Antiochene Creed cited did not address, still less did it refute, 
Nestorius’ doctrine. The quotation simply read: “True God from true God, 
consubstantial with the Father, through whom also the ages were fashioned 
and all things came into being, who for us came down and was born from 
Mary the holy Virgin, and was crucified under Pontius Pilate'?" The author's 
intention was to highlight the Antiochene Creed’s use of yevundevra èk Mapias, 
since it seemed to support the language of the ‘double birth’ that Nestorius had 
been so eager to deny. For this argument to have merit, however, it would be 
necessary to know the grammatical subject of those particular affirmations. Yet 
this was precisely what the author omitted, and for good reason—for he was no 
doubt painfully aware that the full text of the Creed of Antioch, just like that of 
the Nicene Creed, had as the subject of its second article the ‘Lord Jesus 
Christ’.°* The Creed of Antioch thus posed no significant threat to Nestorius’ 
position, since Nestorius could simply read yevvndevra éx Mapías as referring to 
the human nature of the one Lord Jesus Christ. It was only through evasive and 
misleading quotation that the author of the Contestatio could make the Creed of 
Antioch appear to contradict Nestorius.” 

The earliest attempts to challenge Nestorius’ idea of Nicaea, then, were 
rather unconvincing. By choosing to counter Nestorius’ careful reading of the 
Nicene Creed through appeals to the writings of Eustathius, and to an entirely 
different creed, Nestorius’ opponents in fact demonstrated the comparative 
strength of his interpretive case. Nestorius had staked his claim to orthodoxy 
on the basis of the text of the Nicene Creed itself, and the efforts of his 
Constantinopolitan interlocutors had done little to undermine his position. 


34 Graumann, Kirche, 310-11. 

33 Cf. Kelly, Creeds, 184-6; Kinzig, Formulae, II, 32-3. A similar attempt to refute Nestorius’ 
doctrine via this Creed was made by John Cassain (c.430) in his De incarnatione domini contra 
Nestorium VI.3.2, 4.2, 9.1-2. 

3° ACO 1.1.1, 102:4 (V.18). 

? ACO 1.1.1, 102: 9-11 (V.18): deöv dANOwov èk co dAmdıvoo, Suoodoıov Tat marpi, Sv o0 Kal 
oi aidves karnprioßnoav kai Ta mavra éyévero, TOV Ov HUGS éAÜóvra Kal yevvndevra èr Mapias rs 
ayias mapÜévov kai oravpmdevra èri IIovriov IlıAarov [...]. The text is, ironically, almost 
identical to Theodore’s creed. 

?* For the full text: Kinzig, Formulae, II, 67. 3 ACO 11.1, 102:5-8 (V.18). 
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However, they had shown that, if not easy to refute, Nestorius’ arguments were 
at least easy to (deliberately) mishear—and the Contestatio’s cunning manipu- 
lation of Nestorius’ writings, through selective citation and arrangement, 
initiated a strategy that Cyril would come powerfully to exploit. 

Cyril’s entry into the Nestorian controversy, indeed, inaugurated a more 
sustained attempt to develop a counter-reading of ‘Nicaea’, and so to refute 
Nestorius on his own ground. Cyril, in fact, did not enter the fray unprepared, 
for his rhetorical appeal to Nicaea had already begun to be developed in a 
number of earlier writings. 

Firstly, in a letter written fourteen years previously to Atticus of Constan- 
tinople, Cyril had objected to the inclusion of John Chrysostom’s name in the 
diptychs by questioning whether ‘those who have done this are following the 
decrees of the fathers who assembled at Nicaea’.*? For, as Cyril called that 
“great synod’ to mind, he imagined ‘the entire assembly of those holy fathers as 
if in some way disagreeing with their eyes, and with all their strength stopping 
us from running towards agreement in this matter’.“ Already at this early 
stage in his episcopal career, then, Cyril not only considered Nicaea to have a 
unique synodical status, but was confident in appealing to the council in 
creative ways. Here he depicts the fathers of Nicaea as a kind of living witness 
in the present, implicitly contrasting their episcopal sanctity with the tarnished 
reputation of Chrysostom (who was, of course, subject to a conciliar condem- 
nation in 403). Already, too, there is a hint that Cyril is not only interested in 
Nicaea as a conciliar event or credal text, but as a gathering of episcopal 
‘fathers’ who possess an authority almost independent of the council itself—a 
trajectory of thought further developed during the Nestorian controversy. 

Secondly, we have noted in the previous chapter that Cyril’s response to the 
Synod of Carthage (419) revealed his acute concern to preserve and transmit 
the true, uncorrupted text of Nicaea, and so present himself as the guardian of 
a true, uncorrupted orthodoxy. This emphasis on establishing Nicaea’s textual 
purity would also play a significant role in his anti-Nestorian polemic. 

Thirdly, Cyril had appealed to Nicaea at the start of his De Trinitate Dialogi, 
quoting the entire Creed.^ This is significant not only in demonstrating again 
Cyril’s concern to be seen as faithfully ‘Nicene’ (and ‘Athanasian’*’), but also 
in revealing a pattern in Cyril’s dogmatic method, whereby he first quoted the 


40 Cyril, Ep. 76.1 (Gr. 1431, 25:16-18): Stackomrovpevos TE kai Kal? éavróv Evvomv el Talis TOV 
marepwv tav Ev Nixatar ovveAdovrwv axodovbobar ddkaıs ol TOVTO merpayóres [...]. 

4l Cyril, Ep. 76.1 (Gr. 1431, 25:18-21): Kat Bpaxd rv Tov THs Stavoias òphaduðv mpós THY 
meyaAyv Ekeivnv Avareivas atvodov, ÓÀqv ópð Tv Ayiwv marépov THY Ópcyyvpw orep riiv 
opdaAnois avavevovoay, kai mavti clever SiakwAvovoay yds rpéxew Huds eis THY mi roro 
ovvalveoı. 

? Cyril, Dial. Trin. 1 (SC 231, 142:33-4); oddly, this citation of the Creed is omitted from 
Dossetti, I] Simbolo. 

* On the centrality of Athanasius to Cyril’s early writings: Wessel, Cyril, 15-111. 
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full text ofthe Nicene Creed and then provided an interpretation of it. We will 
see the pattern recurring in his Ad Monachos, in his Third Letter to Nestorius, 
and in his Ephesine acta of 22 June and 22 July 431. In doing this, Cyril may 
have been echoing the layout of scriptural commentaries, or he may have been 
using the conventions for written doctrinal dialogues, in which the contending 
parties began by presenting their respective creeds as a starting point for 
discussion.** 

In citing the Creed, Cyril waxed lyrical about Nicaea’s great authority, God’s 
guidance of the council’s deliberations, and its precise definition of the faith— 
and emphasized that one must interpret the Creed according to the ‘royal 
road’, rather than according to ‘our own good pleasure’.** Following Athana- 
sius, Cyril thus contended that Nicaea should be read in terms of the govern- 
ing okomös of the text, as mediated and secured by the Holy Spirit. For Cyril, 
this ‘royal road’ did not yet encompass the writings of later ‘fathers’, but the 
evidence of his early writings does suggest that, on the eve of the Nestorian 
controversy, Cyril was already used to presenting himself as the defender of 
Nicaea, and to ‘reading’ the Creed in a manner that differed from Nestorius’ 
intense focus on its precise vocabulary. 

It is unsurprising, then, that Cyril’s initial response to Nestorius’ position 
was in large part to fall back upon his familiar doctrinal emphases, biblical 
proof-texts, and self-consciously Athanasian argumentation. Indeed, as Lié- 
baert demonstrated, Cyril’s Festal Letter XVII (429) represented an essentially 
conservative reassertion of his early Christology (especially the focus on the 
single subject of the Logos), rather than a meaningful engagement with 
Nestorius’ doctrine.*® 


4t Cf. A. von Stockhausen (2010), ‘Die pseud-athanasianische Disputatio contra Arium: eine 
Auseinandersetzung mit “arianischer” Theologie in Dialogform’, in A. von Stockhausen and 
H. C. Brennecke (eds), Von Arius zum Athanasianum: Studien zur Edition der Athanasius Werke 
(Berlin: de Gruyter), 133-55. Stockhausen’s suggested attribution of the pseudo-Athanasian 
disputatio to Cyril himself seems unlikely, since the text indulges in the kind of legendary 
depictions of the circumstances of Nicaea that are not characteristic of Cyril’s style. 

^5 Cyril, Dial. Trin. 1 (SC 231, 140:10-142:31): mapoıodevrwv eis ueoov trav axpiBaOs Kal 
éégraouévos Siw piopevev ev m ayia TE Kal mavevpinw ovvoow, m ouvetreypevn Kara Kaupods ev 
móde TH Nucaécv, katrabpjowper, ei oket, TI Tots EAouevoıs ETEpodo€etv odK adLaBAyTws éxew SoKeEl. 
Ti yàp apıora re Kat pera Ocod Swwpiopevyy re Kal ékxreÜctoav mríorw Tapa THS aylas Kal weyaAns 
exeivyns ovvödov KpyTida kai úroßáðpav dkardoeıoröv TE Kal Epnpeıouevmv àv Huerepwv Puyov et 
yé Tw påvar OKOTÖS, SoKyLwTaTA êv épet, kai émaívov TevEeTaAl THV Tapa Kpıor@, moróraros de 
kai aAmdıvös dvardpier mpookvvnrýs. Er auris è uiv dvayeypágÜc Adkews rò Helov Kat 
iepwrarov THs dyías Ekeivns cvvóOov xpnouwönua, Tovreoriı TO dmefeouévov kai TETOpevuévov 
Tais eis mav Öriodv AAndes evvoiais THs miorews LbpuBorov, ws dv rois Ededovor pıAorboyeiv THs 
Kal ðv yAwocadyias umdeis TO mapámav eiodexdein Adyos, ws Odveioıs TIolv Eemimmowvruv 
Ödypacı Kal mapevrwv pev iévar nv Bacıdırmv óðóv, emt Harepa è mapekTeTpauuévwv, KATA TO 
uóvw Kal idia doxobv. Tovri yàp ù) kai autos éyw Aoyıoalumv Av ovK euueraxeipiorov aAnOads 
Appwornna voU. Lopia yap dve£éAeykros TAaVaTAL, KATA TO yeypauuévov. 

^5 J. Liébaert (1970), "L'évolution de la christologie de saint Cyrille d'Alexandrie partir de la 
controverse nestorienne: La lettre paschale XVII et la lettre aux Moines (428-9)’, MSR 27, 27-48. 
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In Cyril’s Ad Monachos (mid/late 429), however, we can discern the seeds of 
a more nuanced strategy for ‘reading’ Nicaea against Nestorius." Cyril began 
by outlining an exceptionally high view of the authority of Nicaea: it is the 
‘great and holy synod’, at which the fathers set out ‘the definition of blameless 
faith, while inspired by the truth of the Holy Spirit'.^? For, he continued, ‘they 
were not speaking as from themselves, but—as the Saviour said—it was the 
Spirit of God the Father speaking in them.“ As in De Trinitate Dialogi, Cyril 
then cited the entire Nicene Creed.” Paradoxically, it was precisely this exalted 
construal of Nicaea that released Cyril from having to ground his interpret- 
ation of the Creed on its exact wording—for, as a Spirit-inspired text, any 
particular clause or word therein could be properly read only in the light of the 
deeper oxomós."! 

Using this strategy, Cyril could evade Nestorius' basic textual claim that ‘the 
holy and great synod neither called the Lord's mother “Theotokos”, nor 
defined anything at all like this'?? For, Cyril argued, ‘the divine disciples 
handed on this faith to us even if they did not make mention of the term'.? 
Or again: ‘the mystery of the spiritual economy in Christ is proclaimed to us 
by the divine Scriptures...this is something which the fathers themselves have 
spoken about’.** For Cyril, the unifying activity of the Holy Spirit linked 
the inspired text of the apostles (Scripture) to the inspired text of the Nicene 
fathers (the Creed), and made them speak with one divine voice, expressing 
one harmonious message. Only if understood in this light could the Creed 
enable its readers to walk the ‘straight path of truth’, and so ‘follow in the faith 
of the holy fathers’.** The absence of ‘Theotokos’ from the Creed, in short, did 


^ Cf. Graumann, Kirche, 280-99, for a helpful analysis of the use of ‘father’ language in the 
letter. 

48 ACO 1.1.1, 12:22-3, 25-7 (V.1.5): rrjv &áyíav éxeivqv kai ueyáAqv oúvoðov [...] ri de kai adrot 
AeAaAjkaauw oi maTEpes TOV THs duwpHTov mríoTecs pov ékqépovres, Evnxoüvros avTois TaAndEs 
TOU ayiou TVEVJLATOS. 

^ ACO 1.1.1, 12:27-8 (V.1.5): o? yàp yoav of Aadodvres adtol karà THY TOD GwTHpos pwvýv, 
aAAa TO mveüna ToO Beod kai marpös TO AaAo0v Ev aùroîs. This use of Mt. 10:20 subtly elides the 
Nicene fathers with the apostles. 

50 ACO 11.1, 12:32-13:5 (V.1.6). 

51 Cf. ACO 1.1.1, 12:5 (V.1.4), where Cyril’s citation from Athanasius (C. Ar. 3.29) includes 
the word okomös. 

? ACO 1.1.1, 12:22-4 (V.1.5): rYv áyíav éxetvqv Kai ueyáAqv oúvoðov pte Ücorókov eimeiv riv 
TOD Kvpiov unrepa UATE UNV óÀcos öpioaı Te TotoUrov [...]. 

5 ACO 1.1.1, 11:29-30 (V.1.4): radrıv Hiv rapedooav tiv miorıw of deomeowoı uahmral, kàv ei 
um THs A€Eews memoimvraı pry. 

5t ACO 1.1.1, 12:24-6 (V.1.5): karadeırvumuev is Ev Xpiord. voovuévgs oikovonias TO 
pvoTýpiov Tiva uév rpómov mapa THS Belas Hiv KeKHpUKTAL ypapns, TI dé Kal adTol AcdaAnkacıv 
ot marepes [...]. 

5 ACO 1.1.1, 13:21-5 (V.1.8): à exetvor uev olarep ápa£vróv Apevres edt py THY dAMdeıav, 
émi BóÜpovs tevrat Kal merpas kai fe pnow ó Zolouwv, tovs Agovas Tob iov yewpyiov 
merAdvyvraı kai ovváyovot xepoiv dkapıriav- Hels dé, ois TO Üetov eis vov evnaoTpape PAs, TIS 
ekeívoov aBeATypias rà dovyKpitws dpeive qpovetv Hipynpevol Kal THL TOV ayiwv marépov Erröuevou 
mores [...]. 
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not prevent Cyril from claiming that the fathers of Nicaea nonetheless 
affırmed it. With this interpretive scaffolding in place, Cyril could then 
provide a paraphrase of the Nicene Creed, in which his own characteristic 
Christology was elided with the ‘evangelical proclamations of the holy and 
great synod’.”° So, for instance, Cyril simply asserted that the Synod ‘called the 
Logos of God, one Lord Jesus Christ’, even though this was precisely to ignore 
Nestorius’ central argument that the Creed did not, in fact, give ‘Logos’ as its 
grammatical subject.*” 

Another strategy Cyril developed in Ad Monachos was his attempt to make 
Athanasius’ writings a necessary hermeneutical authority for ‘reading’ Nicaea 
rightly." Thus, Cyril not only praised Athanasius’ learning and piety 
(‘a brilliant and famous man’) but also associated him directly with the council 
of Nicaea: he was ‘held in such reverence by everybody at the great and holy 
synod’, and, though not a bishop himself, was highly influential on his bishop 
Alexander (‘like a son to a father’), ‘guiding him in everything useful and 
admirably showing him the way in all he did'?? In this manner, Cyril 
contended that Athanasius’ voice could ultimately be heard in the Nicene 
Creed, and that his wider writings could therefore help to elucidate its true 
meaning. And since in his writings Athanasius affirmed “Theotokos’ (Cyril 
provided direct citations to show this), the Nicene Creed, read rightly, must 
also affirm it. 

Cyril’s argument here opened up a further issue, for his construal appeared 
to grant to Athanasius an authority as a ‘father’ partly independent of his 
association with Nicaea—indeed, in places it is almost as though Nicaea 
received some of its authority from Athanasius, rather than vice versa.°° In 
this way, a strategy intended to affirm the unique conciliar status of Nicaea 
actually began implicitly to undermine it, for if ‘fathers’ possessed their own 
(Spirit-led?) authority, then would not a subsequent conciliar gathering of 
such men be of an equal authority to Nicaea itself? The seeds of a process that 
would eventually erode Nicaea’s unique status were being sown precisely in 
the attempt to defend it. 


°° ACO L1.1, 13:33-4 (V.1.9): Emouevn S€ ots evayyelıkois Knpiypaow ý dyia Kal peyáànņ 
ovvodos [...]. 

57 ACO 1.1.1, 14:3-4 (V.1.9): dvdpualov de ròv èx 0co0 Aóyov Eva piov "Incoóv Xpiordv. 

?* We note that at this stage only Athanasius is regarded as possessing a special interpretive 
authority for Nicaea. 

°° ACO L1.1, 12:12-20 (V.1.4): rôs yap àv änaproı TaANDods 6 Aaumpös orc Kal SvaBdyTos 
Kal Ev adrjı THL Ayiaı Kal meyadyı cuvddan, THe Ev Nıkaiaı pnui Kata Kaipods ovvaynyepuevnı, 
pos ATAVTWV redavnaouevos; ovTw ev yap TOV NS EmioKomns Ovetrre Üpóvov, éréAei Ôe pGAAov ev 
KAMpıKoIS- mAmv Ayxıvolas Evera Kal THs AAANS Errieikeias Kal toxvijs Ayav Kal dovyKpitov Ppevös 
ma peior uév TO TNvırdde mapa TOD THs uarapias uius AdeEdvöpov roO Ermiokömov, ovvijv ðè 
TOU mpeoBurnt otámep vios marpi, moonyav eis EkaoTta TOV xpnoiuwv Kal av ep EKAOTWL TOV 
TpakTewv ó00v ed uada mapadeıkvos. 


6° Cf. ACO 1.1.1, 11:27-12:4 (V.1.4). 
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In his Ad Monachos, then, Cyril sought to offer an alternative ‘reading’ of 
the Creed that both refuted Nestorius’ interpretation and revealed it as a 
betrayal of the authentic faith of Nicaea. Cyril’s strategy, however, proved 
vulnerable. Indeed, his failure to engage with the precise wording of the Creed, 
and his concession that the text did indeed lack the crucial word “Theotokos’, 
were quickly exploited by his opponents. A number of pamphlets soon 
circulated in Constantinople ridiculing Cyril’s exegesis of the Creed as leading 
to a plainly heretical Christology.’ Most damagingly, Nestorius’ ally Anasta- 
sius mockingly portrayed the Ad Monachos as signalling Cyril’s agreement 
with Nestorius: 


[Cyril reminded his clerical supporters in Constantinople how] when Anastasius 
the priest met you, he pretended to be in quest of friendship and peace, and said, 
‘Our beliefs accord with what he wrote to the monks’. Then, with an eye to his 
own objective, he said with reference to me, ‘Even he has said that the holy 


council did not mention the expression—I mean Theotokos’.°? 


Cyril's response to this attack was rather muddled. Initially, he attempted to 
fall back upon the older excuse for omissions in the Creed, explaining that 
since ‘no such question had been raised at that time, there was therefore no 
need to bring to the fore matters that were not under debate’.°” But then, 
perhaps aware that this line of argument was in tension with his previous 
claim that the Creed did confess "Theotokos' if rightly interpreted, Cyril 
shifted his position, affirming that ‘by the meaning of the ideas, they [i.e. the 
fathers of Nicaea] recognized that the Holy Virgin is Theotokos’.°* To dem- 
onstrate this, Cyril offered a paraphrase of the teaching of the Creed, but (as in 
Ad Monachos) again interposed ‘Logos’ as the subject of its second article: ‘the 
holy council affirmed that the Logos, through whom all things came into 
being, himself suffered, but suffered in the flesh, according to the Scriptures'.5? 
Cyril’s ‘reading’ of the credal text thus remained vulnerable at the very point 
where Nestorius had focused his attack. 

The foregoing analysis is not intended to suggest, of course, that Cyril's 
Nicene case was theologically weaker than that of Nestorius. On the contrary, 


6 Cf. ACO L1.1, 110:18-23 (V.22.2). 

62 ACO 1.1.1, 110:4-7 (V.22.1): örı Avaorasoıos 6 mpeo[órepos ovvrvxov dulv TPOGETOLELTO 
Inreiv kai pirtav Kal eipijvqv kai éAeyev OTe ws éypoujev rois novalovaı, ovTws Ppovoünerv- etra. 
mpos (oiov oKomov BAemwv eAeye mepi Euoo Ti Kal avTOs eipmke THY Ayiav oúvoĝov um neuvjodaı 
ths A€Eews, THs Ücorókov quu. 

55 ACO 1.1.1, 110:8-10 (V.22.1): éyà 8€ yéypaqa örı ei kaè un êuvýoðnņ 1) oúvoðos Tis Aekews, 
KAAS Emoinoev- ovTE yàp ErıvnOn ToLobTOV TL kar éketvo kaipo, dv 6 ovTE Tv àváykm Ta uù 
Inrovueva pepew eis uécov [...]. 

5* ACO 1.1.1, 110:10-11 (V.22.1): ei xai ra uaAıora THe duvaneı TOV évvovóv olde Heorokov THY 
ayiav mapdevorv. 

55 ACO 11.1, 110:26-7 (V.22.2): GAN oddels oŭrw paiverau ws de moAAarıs eimouev, ý dyia 
atvvodos abrov &pn madelv Tov Adyov Tov bv ob Ta mavra éyévero, madelv de capri kard tas ypaqás; 


c£. 110:11-13 (V.22.1). 
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it is clear from Cyril’s next attempt to refine his idea of ‘Nicaea’ during the 
summer of 430—his Second Letter to Nestorius—that Cyril sought to give an 
explicit and cogent theological rationale for how the Nicene Creed should be 
interpreted. Here, Cyril emphasized the Creed’s focus on a single divine 
person or identity, to whom is then attributed the experiences of incarnation, 
suffering, and resurrection.°° The second paragraph of the Creed begins, in 
other words, not with some sort of composite God-and-man union (as for 
Nestorius), but with a divine person, consubstantial with the Father, who is 
the unique subject of the human predicates that follow. Cyril thus offers in 
his Second Letter an equally ‘close’ reading of the Nicene Creed to that of 
Nestorius, but roots his exegesis in the single-subject flow or logic of the text, 
rather than in the precise nature of its grammatical terms. As Nestorius 
himself later put it, the fundamental difference between his interpretation of 
the Creed and that of Cyril was over what constituted the ‘beginning’ of the 
text—both in the sense of its specific words and in the sense of the theological 
‘first principles’ that animated its clauses.” The shared discursive commit- 
ment to the Nicene Creed’s sole sufficiency as the arbiter of orthodoxy had 
driven Nestorius and Cyril to an intense focus on the credal text, subjecting it 
to a scrutiny that its brief and meagre words could not reasonably bear. Cyril’s 
interpretation of the Creed may have been more theologically cogent, but he 
had still to demonstrate conclusively that Nestorius’ position was textually 
inadmissible. The fact that the Creed’s second article began not, as Cyril would 
have preferred, with the ‘Logos’ (ie. an unequivocally divine subject) but 
instead with ‘Jesus Christ’ made this task difficult—and again in the Second 
Letter we find Cyril smuggling in ‘Logos’ to his account of the text.?? 

A more ambitious effort at demonstrating the superiority of his reading of 
the Creed came in the Contra Nestorium. Here Cyril developed his strategy by 
using Nestorius’ own writings on the Creed against him. This allowed Cyril, 
for instance, to reveal that Nestorius had based his position upon a variant 
form of the Nicene Creed, and so, by providing the ‘pure’ text in pointed contrast, 
Cyril could present himself as the guardian of the authentic and uncorrupted 
Nicene faith.°” In this way, Nestorius’ reading of the Creed could be construed 
not only as inaccurate, but as indicative of his deeper opposition to the 
Church’s tradition. Cyril thus accused him of opposing the ‘very creed of 
the church’s faith, which the fathers, once gathered together at Nicaea through 


55 ACO 1.1.1, 26:20-5 (V.4.3). The wider theological significance of Cyril’s Christology, in the 
context of the debates of the 430s and 440s, has been carefully analysed in D. M. Fairbairn 
(2003), Grace and Christology in the Early Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press), esp. chs. 3, 
4, and 7. 

57 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 210; Hodgson/Driver, 142). 

6 ACO L.1.1, 26:24-5 (V.4.3), cf. 28:17-18 (V.4.7). 

Cyril, Contra Nest. 1.8 (ACO 1.1.6, 29:3-12). 
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the illumination of the Spirit, defined’.”” We note again here the importance of 
pneumatology in Cyril's argument: since the Holy Spirit brings coherence and 
unity to all those texts that He inspires, and to all those persons whom He 
guides, Cyril could call upon a much wider range of writings to help reveal the 
fuller meaning of the Creed's words, and the particular emphasis of one father 
could be claimed as the shared understanding of all.” It was in ignoring this 
broader context, Cyril contended, that Nestorius' reading of the Creed went 
astray: he 'calumniates it and alters the significance of the words, and dares to 
coin with a false stamp the very force of its ideas"? Nestorius’ fastidious 
precision, Cyril argued, was thus ultimately misplaced, for in not attending to 
the deeper Spirit-given meaning of the Creed (the ‘force of its ideas’), he had 
wandered from the ‘royal road’, arrogantly spurning the fathers of Nicaea in 
order to impose his own personal interpretation." 

Yet this attack on Nestorius' interpretation of the Creed still failed to deliver 
the decisive blow. Cyril was certainly aware of Nestorius' argument that since 
the subject of the Creed’s second article was the ‘Lord Jesus Christ’ it was 
incorrect to say that the Logos was born of Mary”*, but rather than addressing 
Nestorius' point directly, Cyril simply accused him of opposing the apostles 
and evangelists, since ‘one will not find them using word for word your 
expressions"? Despite quoting the Creed in full, Cyril’s Christological argu- 
ments were still textually dependent on the assertion that when the fathers 
wrote ‘and in one Lord Jesus Christ’ they really meant ‘God the Logos'." 

Having assessed the initial articulation of these competing ideas of Nicaea’, 
we now examine some further discursive developments in the months leading 
up to the Ephesine council. 


70, Cyril, Contra Nest. 1.5 (ACO 1.1.6, 25:35-7): Emeiön O€ Tots vewraroıs adtod Ödynacı THY 
aAndeıav kai aùTò THs ERKÄMOLaoTıRns mioTews avre£dyeı TO GUpBoAoV 0 did THS TOD TVEdpaTOS 
gutaywyias oi kata Katpous ev ru Nıraewv ovvaynyepyevor marepes wpioavro. Cf. Cyril, Contra 
Nest. 1.7 (ACO 1.1.6, 27:27-9), IV.2 (ACO 1.1.6, 79:2-5). 

7 This strategy, of course, allowed Cyril to read into the Creed a far more developed 
Christology than it actually contained, and would be further refined in his written proceedings 
of 22 June 431. 

72 Cyril, Contra Nest. 1.5 (ACO 1.1.6, 25:37-9): deSias UÙ dpa mws dyıa THY mro Tw SiaowoaLvTd 
Ties Tais exeivwv pwrats Taidaywyovpevor mpós AANdeıav, TE_pATar GvKopavreiv Kal TOV Adkewv 
EvaAAdrreı THY Am6dooı, Kal adTHY be TAV évvovv THY Oóvajuv mapaomualveı àroroAuá. 

73 Cyril, Contra Nest. L6 (ACO 1.1.6, 26:29), 1.7 (27:27-8, 28:33-4), 11.2 (37:31), V.7 (105:1-7). 

For instance: Cyril, Contra Nest. 1.7 (ACO 1.1.6, 27:18ff.). 

23 Cyril, Contra Nest. 1.7 (ACO 1.1.6, 27:35-28:1): Ovkovv et Tavrns Evera THS alrias TOÙS m pO 
Hav yeyovóras atri kai AcAvrnyodaı prs OTe un ArmapadAdkrws Tals Vals evpynvTa keypnuévor 
Pwvals, dpa Taxa mov ovvarrıaodar Kal aùroùs ToUs dy(ovs ámooTÓAovs Kal evayyelıoras. 
ovyyeypapacı uev yap THs êri Xpioró uvoraywyias tas BißAovs, adrode£ei de rais cats oùk àv 
emöeikeie Tus xpnoapéevous qvas. 

7° Cyril, Contra Nest. V.7 (ACO 1.1.6, 105:16-17); this basic weakness is largely ignored by 
McGuckin, Cyril, 175-226. 
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In Constantinople itself, the Appeal of Basil the Deacon represented a more 
nuanced attempt to wrest the Nicene mantle back from Nestorius.” As in the 
earlier Contestatio, Nestorius’ teaching was linked to that of Paul of Samosata, 
but this accusation was now placed within a broader historical context, in 
order to contrast Nestorius’ heresy with the great line of orthodox defenders of 
the faith. The appeal to the ‘fathers’ had thus now extended beyond those 
present at the Nicene Council to include a much greater cloud of episcopal 
witnesses. Like Cyril, Basil sought to exploit Nestorius’ text-centred reading of 
Nicaea by construing it as the isolated interpretation of a single man, who had 
impiously rejected the consistent orthodox witness to the true Nicene faith. 
Moreover, the petition made clear that it was Cyril (the only living ‘father’ 
named) who stood as the contemporary embodiment of the faith of Nicaea. 
Even before Ephesus was convened, then, the claim that Cyril offered a more 
convincing idea of ‘Nicaea’ was being based not solely upon the strength of 
his exegetical arguments but also upon his personal authority as a ‘father’, with 
his own reading of the Creed being gradually elided with the voice of the 
patristic tradition. 

Basil's strategy was not without its problems. Nicaea, though still acclaimed 
as the ‘great and holy council’, had been rendered by his narrative as merely 
one in a succession of authoritative witnesses to the true faith. Indeed, Basil's 
concern to make Nestorius the new Paul of Samosata meant that it was the 
‘holy council of 180 bishops that assembled at Antioch [268]' that was given 
pre-eminence, and Nicaea's primary contribution was in having 'confirmed 
the decree of those at Antioch"? Rather than confront Nestorius’ interpretation 
of Nicaea directly, then, Basil took a more circuitous route: since Nestorius 
followed Paul's doctrine, and Nicaea reiterated Paul's condemnation, 
Nestorius must (regardless of what he might claim) be unfaithful to Nicaea. 

Finally, we note that in agitating for an oecumenical council to examine the 
matter, Basil expected Christ Himself to be present, ‘to unite the most holy 
church, assemble his people, and enable the priests by proclaiming the true 
faith'"? Basil’s remark is a reminder that the convening of Ephesus would 
come to raise profound questions concerning how the authority of a new 
oecumenical council would be understood in relation to the unique authority 
of Nicaea—for if Christ Himself was present afresh among His bishops, how 
could Nicaea's monopoly remain? 


7 ACO 1.1.5, 7-10 (V.143). 

78 ACO 1.1.5, 7:19-23 (V.143.1): rs dylas ovvó8ov Tdv pm Emiorönwv Ev Avrıoxeiau 
adpoıodeions kara IaíAov toô Zapocarews, ris kaÜetAev adrov bia THY üoéBeiav adrod bia TO 
un OpmodAoyety Tov Xpioróv piceı Ücóv kai viov Heod marpös, THs Ev Nıraiaı neydAns Kal dyías 
cvvóOov Tv ru) êmiokórwv THs BeBauwodons Kal TOV ópov rav Ev Avrioxeiaı. 

7? ACO 1.1.5, 9:9-11 (V.143.4): tva. rs ovvodov mapayevonems THY áyworárqv éxKAnoiav ó 
Xpıoros Eevwanı kal Tov Aaov abTob ovvasyt kal rovs lepeas amoAaßeiv èv rwı THs GANOwHs miorews 
KnpvyLaTL TOEN mp6 TOU eis TAATOS THY Adırov didacKadAiay EeAdeiv. 
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Nestorius reasserted his own idea of ‘Nicaea’ in his Second Letter to Cyril. 
He now mirrored Cyril’s strategy, carefully citing passages from Cyril’s Second 
Letter, and demonstrating how they proceeded from a false reading of the 
Creed.*° Nestorius also employed ‘father’ language more prominently (per- 
haps similarly adapting to Cyril’s rhetoric), referring to the ‘divine choir of 
fathers’ and the ‘statements of the holy fathers’.* Crucially, however, the 
‘fathers’ remained for Nestorius only those who gathered at Nicaea, and the 
Nicene Creed remained the sole locus of their teaching. Truly ‘attending’ to 
the fathers, then, did not require reading a wider selection of patristic writings 
(as for Cyril), but simply demanded a careful scrutiny of the credal text. Thus, 
like St Paul encouraging Timothy to peer into the words of Scripture, Nestor- 
ius encouraged Cyril to look again at the Creed.” Cyril, he maintained, was 
guilty of ‘reading the tradition of these holy men superficially’, and so ultim- 
ately arrived at an (Arian) assertion of the Word's passibility.** That is, in 
attempting to make ‘Logos’ the subject of the Creed’s second article, Cyril 
ended up directly implicating the divine nature in the mutability of the 
Incarnation. Accordingly, Nestorius quoted the Creed back at Cyril, remind- 
ing him that the text names its subject ‘Lord Jesus Christ’ (i.e. ‘the terms 
common to Godhead and manhood’), and that it is upon these interpretative 
‘foundation stones’ that ‘the tradition of the incarnation, the resurrection and 
the passion’ is built.** In his Second Letter, in short, Nestorius demonstrated 
how Cyril’s counter-reading of the Creed remained vulnerable to critique, but 
also exposed the continuing ‘bareness’ of his hermeneutical approach. 

In the months before the council, Cyril still struggled to commend persua- 
sively the superiority of his own reading of the Creed. Indeed, in his Letter to 
Celestine, he conceded that the problem with Nestorius’ sermons and writings 
was that many understood them as orthodox—that is, they did not appear 
straightforwardly heretical, but rather as a plausible and pious interpretation 
of the Creed.** Cyril restated his position once more in the Ad Dominas. The 


8° ACO L1.1, 29:10-14 (V.5.1): äpfouaı de dé rv mavoopav Ths ons dyarıs pwvôv, adtas 
aùrtodećei mapadeis. tives roivvv ai Tis Bavuaoris TOV oðv ypappatwv didacKkadrias pwvai; H 
ayia pnolv Kal eydn oVvodos adrov TOV Er Heod marpos kard qiow yevvndevra viov uovoyevn, TOV 
èk Oeo aAmdıvod Heöv aAmdıvöv, TO pôs TO èk pwrós, TOV ÓV oÔ rà mavra memoinkev 6 marnp, 
kareAdeiv vapkwdyvaı evavOpwmjoa mabey avaorivaı. 
9! ACO 1.1.1, 29:21-2 (V.5.2): röv Hetov éxetvov r&v marepwv eóprjoew xopóv [...]. 
%2 ACO 1.1.1, 29:15-24 (V.5.2), quoting 1 Tim. 4:13. 


8 ACOLI.1, 29:19-20 (V.5.2): örı TH rdv ayiwv éketveov é£ émimroXjs avayırwarwv mapadocı [...] 


84 ACOL1.1,29:27-30:4 (V.5.3): IIıorevw roivvv paci, kai eis Tov kupıov óv Inootv Xpıorov 
TOV vióv AVTOD TOV uovoyevn. OKOTNGOV Omws TO kúpios Kal Tnooós Kal Xpworós kai uovoyerns kai 
vids mpdtepov Üévres rà Kowa Ths deörnros Kal THs avbpwrrörnros ws HeueXiovs övöuara TOTE THY 
Ths évavÜpemácews Kal THs àvaorácews Kal Tob máÜovs Emoıkodonodcı mapdöocıy, tva TÀv 
ÓvouáTov THs pioews ékarépas kowdv TIVWV ONHAVTIKOV TTPOKEINEVWV ETE TA THS viórgros 
kal KUPLÖTNTOS TEHIMTaL PATE TA TÀVv púoewv Ev TAL TS vidTHTOS yovadırdı ovyxóceos 
Apavıoudı kıvövveunı. 


55 ACOLLS, 11 (V.144.4). 
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Nicene Creed was again set at the start of his argument (as a kind of 
hermeneutical key), and was again artfully paraphrased to emphasize the 
single subject of attribution and the consequent propriety of “Theotokos, 
but what now followed was a much longer list of patristic citations.? In this, 
Cyril had taken a further step towards the more developed strategy of his later 
Ephesine acta, in which the Nicene Creed would be interpreted via a carefully 
selected florilegium of extracts from the fathers. 

Cyril’s correspondence with the aged Acacius of Beroea, however, revealed 
that some remained unconvinced by his particular reading of the Creed. For 
Acacius was acutely aware that the history of the interpretation of Nicaea was 
not as straightforward as Cyril wished to make it: Paulinus was orthodox, even 
though he did not sound as though he was, while Apollinarius was unortho- 
dox, even though at times he sounded orthodox." While Acacius acknow- 
ledged that “Theotokos’ was not necessarily contrary to Nicaea, he was not 
prepared to accept that Nestorius' reservations about the term thereby ren- 
dered his position contrary to the Nicene faith. 

The intractability of the dispute over the idea of ‘Nicaea’ grew further with 
Celestine's judgement on Nestorius (August 430). Celestine's Roman synod 
left open the possibility of Nestorius' reconciliation, but avoided defining the 
terms on which it might be achieved. Crucially, of course, the Nicene Creed 
was entirely unsuitable for such a task, since Nestorius would have been able to 
affirm it ad litteram without making any doctrinal concessions whatsoever. 
Celestine's Letter to Nestorius (sent in the immediate aftermath of the ruling) 
recognized this difficulty, accusing Nestorius not of straightforwardly denying 
the faith of Nicaea but rather of distorting orthodoxy, ‘wrapping the true in 
the obscure’, and so (echoing Cyril’s rhetoric) taking the twisted path, and 
the complicated route.** In this way, Nestorius’ close textual reading of the 
Creed was associated with arcane (and ultimately deceitful) philosophizing. 
Tellingly, Celestine accused Nestorius of the ‘excision from the Creed handed 
down by the apostles of those words that promise us the hope of total life and 
salvation'.^? By denying the Theotokos (and the Logos as the personal subject 
of the Incarnation), Nestorius had in effect, Celestine argued, subtracted from 
the Creed. Indeed, the true confession of Nicaea now involved, for Celestine, 
affirming a wider set of (largely Cyrilline) Christological emphases—and to 
fail to confess such doctrines represented an impious credal ‘excision’. In this 


8° ACO L1.5 63:9ff., cf. Graumann, Kirche, 323-34. 

87 ACO L1.1, 98-9 (V.16), 99-100 (V.17). 

88 ACO 1.2, 8:7 (CV.2.4): dum vera involuis obscuris; ACO 1.2, 9:14-16 (CV 2.8): extendisti te 
latius, multis anfractibus circuisti; sero tamen diverso itinere pervenisti ad impium constitutum. 

*? ACO L2, 9:9-11 (CV.2.8): inter multa quae a te impie praedicata universalis recusat 
ecclesia, symbolo ab apostolis tradito plangimus haec verba fuisse sublata quae nobis totius 
spem vitae salutisque promittunt. 
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way, Celestine could claim that Nestorius had fallen under the scriptural 
condemnation of those who added to, or subtracted from, the faith.”° 

Cyril’s Third Letter to Nestorius, in which the conditions for Nestorius’ 
reconciliation were laid out, represented his most ambitious attempt yet to 
present himself as the guardian of the authentic faith of Nicaea. The letter 
began with the Creed being quoted in its entirety, including the anathemas. 
Cyril’s return to a full citation (as in Ad Monachos and Contra Nestorium) 
rather than a briefer summary of the Creed’s teaching (as in the Second Letter 
to Nestorius and Ad Dominas) perhaps reflected the potency of Nestorius’ 
remark (in his Second Letter to Cyril) that Cyril had distorted the actual words 
of the Creed.”* After a thorough exegesis of the credal text, Cyril then appends 
his XII Anathemas, providing the terms by which Nestorius could return 
to the fold. 

The form of Cyril’s response here was highly significant. By quoting the 
Nicene Creed with anathemas (the first time he had done so in the Nestorian 
controversy), encasing it within his own interpretation, and then adding 
further anathemas, Cyril sought to present the condemnation of Nestorius 
as a natural extension of Nicaea’s condemnation of the Arian heresy. Accord- 
ing to this subtle construal, Cyril’s anathemas subsumed and re-presented the 
Nicene anathemas—the new Athanasius, guided by the same Spirit, had 
reaffirmed Nicaea and so condemned by it the new Arius.” In this way, 
Cyril aimed to close off Nestorius’ strategy of pleading fidelity to the precise 
wording of the Creed. For, as Cyril now emphasized, it was not enough merely 
to ‘profess the text with your voice'—one must rather confess it according to 
the o«orós of the Nicene fathers’ ideas, that is, according to the ‘royal road’ of 
Spirit-led interpretation.” A ‘bare’ confession of Nicaea, Cyril contended, was 
no longer sufficient for the authentic articulation of Nicene orthodoxy. 

Cyril now implicitly accepted, in other words, that Nestorius could not be 
defeated on the basis of the text of the Creed alone. He thus sought to locate 
the hermeneutical key to reading the Creed faithfully not within the credal 
text, but outside it, in the writings of those fathers who had been guided by the 


°° ACO 1.2, 9:2-7 (CV.2.7). 

° ACO 1.1.1, 35:1-8 (V.6.3). Despite his consistent claim to stand upon the ‘pure’ text of the 
Creed, Cyril here modified it again—he changed, for instance, ex js odaias aùroô (the form he 
had used in Ad Monachos and Contra Nestorium) to the (‘Athanasian’) form èk tis odcias roô 
Tat pos. 

?? For the activity of the Holy Spirit at Nicaea: ACO 1.1.1, 34:15 (V.6.2), 35:9-10 (V.6.3). 

°® ACOL.1.1, 34:14-18 (V.6.2): oük Gpkéaev de TH oft evlaßelaı TO ovvouioAoytjoat uóvov Tò THs 
mioTews ovpBodov TO erredev KATA Kaupods ev Ayiaı mveinarı apa THS ayias kat peyadns ovvodov 
THs karà Kaupods ovvaxdeions Ev TH. Nıradwv (vevonkas yàp kai npunvevoas ovK ópÜÀs aùró, 
Steotpappevws be naAAov, Kav SuodoyYus THL pwvnı THY Aé£w) [...]; ACO L1.1, 35:12-14 (V.6.3): 
‘Exopevor be TAVTAXNL TALS TOV ayiwv TATE pw 6podoyiats ais memoínvrat AaAÀo0vros Ev abtois TOO 
dyíov mvevpatos kai THY Ev a)rois Evvorwv ixvndarodvres TOV ckomóv kai Bacıdırmyv óomep 
èpxóuevoi TpiBov [...]. 
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same Spirit as the bishops who had assembled at Nicaea. Understanding the 
Creed was not a static matter of textual analysis, but rather a dynamic 
following in the fathers’ steps; not conducted in a vacuum, but rather amidst 
a great cloud of witnesses; not trusting in the logic of the schoolroom, but 
trusting rather in the power of the Spirit to breathe afresh the unchanging faith 
upon the Church. 

In beginning to articulate these principles, however, Cyril overreached 
himself. For his exposition of the teaching of the Creed was so provocatively 
expressed in the Anathemas that it won for him far more opponents than 
allies. Cyril’s Anathemas, indeed, represented an uncompromising attack on 
the entire Antiochene exegetical tradition: the fourth anathema, for instance, 
condemned any attempt to make Christ’s human nature a distinct subject of 
attribution, while the twelfth anathema insisted that it was the Word of God 
Himself who had suffered in the flesh.?* Men like John of Antioch, who had 
previously encouraged Nestorius to back down, were now propelled to his side 
in horror at Cyril’s doctrine.” 

On the eve of the council, then, it was by no means clear that Cyril’s idea of 
‘Nicaea’ had won universal acceptance—indeed, as will become apparent, the 
Antiochene delegation regarded the primary purpose of gathering at Ephesus 
to be the investigation and condemnation of Cyril’s Anathemas as contrary to 
the Nicene faith. In the aftermath of his Third Letter, Cyril was quickly pushed 
onto the defensive, emphasizing in a slew of writings that he had not abandoned 
Nicaea, and continued to derive his doctrines directly from its teachings.?? 

Meanwhile, in a series of sermons during December 430, Nestorius ener- 
getically rebutted the substance of the accusations against him, making it clear 
that he abhorred the errors of Paul of Samosata, that he was prepared to 
confess the Theotokos (if understood correctly), and that he was the faithful 
‘Nicene’ opponent of Arianism and Apollinarianism."" In addition, a refuta- 
tion of the Anathemas (the so-called Counter-Anathemas) now began to 
circulate in Constantinople under Nestorius’ name? Marius Mercator, in 
Constantinople at the time, provided a hostile commentary on the text —and 
it is telling that, in doing so, he felt it necessary to try to wrest the Nicene 
mantle back from Nestorius. Mercator thus emphasized that Nicaea was 
indeed sufficient, and that the Creed was not, in fact, silent on the Theotokos, 


?* ACO 11.1, 41:1-4, 42.2-5 (V.6.12); cf. P. Galtier (1956), ‘Saint Cyrille et Apollinaire’, 
Gregorianum 37, 584-609. 

° ACO 1.1.1, 93-6 (V.14); cf. D. M. Fairbairn (2007), ‘Allies or Merely Friends? John of 
Antioch and Nestorius in the Christological Controversy’, JEH 58.3, 383-99. 

°° Cf. Cyril, Apol. Orient. 1 (ACO 1.1.7, 34:12-13); Cyril, Expl. XII Cap. 1 (ACO 1.1.5, 17:2-7). 

°” Cf. Loofs, Nestoriana, 298-313, 314-21. 

°° ACO L5, 71-84; Nestorius himself was probably not the author: E. Schwartz (1922), ‘Die 
sogenannten Gegenanathematismen des Nestorius’, SBAWPH 1, 1-29. 
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for it clearly identified Jesus with the consubstantial Son of God.”? It is clear 
that Cyril was still regarded by many in the city not as Nicaea’s guardian, but 
as its greatest enemy. 

The centrality of the conflict over ‘Nicaea’ by June 431 is further evident 
from the manner in which the emperor’s orders regarding the convening of 
the council were interpreted. Theodosius’ official instructions were remark- 
ably vague, referring in stereotyped terms to the importance of restoring peace 
to the church, and trusting (somewhat naively) in the gathered bishops to 
reach an amicable consensus unaided.'” Yet, crucially, on all sides these 
instructions were over-read, and the purpose of the council became under- 
stood as explicitly requiring the investigation and confirmation of the faith of 
Nicaea.'?! So, for instance, when Nestorius wrote to Theodosius in outrage at 
the proceedings of 22 June, he complained that the proper role of the council 
had been to ‘hold a joint meeting of all and by a joint decree to confirm the 
creed of the holy fathers convened at Nicaea’.'”” Similarly, the Easterners’ 
session of 26 June summarized the imperial instructions as involving ‘an exact 
examination and confirmation of the pious faith of the holy and blessed 
fathers who assembled at Nicaea in Bithynia." Likewise, Cyril’s council 
later reported to Theodosius that ‘the instructions sent by your authority to 
the holy council have been duly realized’, since ‘we have explained to your 
piety the apostolic faith expounded by the 318 assembled at Nicaea’.'”* 

It was thus the question of ‘Nicaea’ that occupied a central place in the 
minds of those who set out for Ephesus, and which was understood to be the 
chief business of the council. Cyril, Nestorius, and John of Antioch all arrived 
as the self-professed advocates of Nicaea, seeking to demonstrate how their 


° ACO L5, 74:16, 80:23-4; on the wider context of Mercator’s writings: C. Konoppa (2005), 
Die Werke des Marius Mercator: Ubersetzung und Kommentierung seiner Schriften (Frankfurt 
am Main: Peter Lang). 

100 ACO 11.1, 112 (V.23), cf. 73-4 (V.8), 120-1 (V.31); for a persuasive analysis of Theodos- 
ius’ strategy, see T. Graumann (2013), “Theodosius II and the Politics of the First Council of 
Ephesus’, in C. Kelly (ed.), Theodosius II: Rethinking the Roman Empire in Late Antiquity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 109-29. 

101 Cf. T. Graumann (2014), ‘Authority and Doctrinal Normation in Patristic Discourse: The 
Nicene Creed at the First Council of Ephesus’, in J. A. Mihoc and L. Aldea (eds), A Celebration of 
Living Theology: A Festschrift in Honour of Andrew Louth (London: Bloomsbury), 24-6. 

1? ACO 1.1.5, 13:31-2 (V.146.1): xai obrws kowóv amavrwv moımoaı ovveöpıov Kal KOWAL 
ppw kupoa rv ayiwv marépov Thy miorw Tdv êv Nıraiaı ovvadpoıodevrav. 

103 ACO 1.1.5, 121:13-15 (V.151.10) umdevös érépov Imrovuevov uńre Eeykinuarırod ure 
xpnuarıkod Kepadaiov mpo THs axpiBods Epevvns Kai Beßawwoews THs evoeßoüs miorews TAV 
dyiwv Kal narapiwv marepwv rav Ev Nıralaı ths Bibvvias ovveAndvOdtwv; cf. Candidianus’ 
similar remarks: ACO 1.4, 32 (CC.84). 

104 ACOLI.3, 28:23-9:3 (V.92.1): Tà uev mpoorerayueva THe dyiat ovvdSax mapd Tod Operépov 
Kpatous eis mepas HYOn TO TpoojKov Kal TOUTO yvwpınov THL LAV KaTEoTHOapeEV edoeßeiaL THY TE 
amooToAırmv miot, Hv Kal oi emi THs Nikalas rpıardoıoı b€ka Kal òkrw ovvaxÜévres é£éÜevro, 
pavepav Kareornoanev THe vua@v evoeBeiar kai Tov Evavria rar. ppovnoavra Neoröpıov 
kadeidonev THs ieparırns Aevrovpyías re Kal Tappyaias TOD KnpUTTELW THY Eavrod Övooeßeuar. 
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opponents had misread the Nicene Creed and so had abandoned the Nicene 
faith. Cyril and Nestorius could both proudly give their assent to the text ofthe 
Creed, and could staunchly affirm Nicaea’s unique authority and sole suffi- 
ciency. And yet both also fundamentally disagreed as to what that fidelity to 
‘Nicaea’ actually entailed, bringing with them radically divergent construals of 
the very touchstone of the orthodox faith. 

The Nestorian controversy had, in short, dramatically brought to the 
surface profound tensions in the inherited assumptions concerning the Nicene 
faith, and had exposed to unprecedented scrutiny the issue of the proper 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed. The discursive flexibility of Nicene tropes 
allowed every position to claim Nicaea’s mantle as its own, and to read into the 
simple wording of the Creed its particular doctrinal idiosyncrasies. The Nicene 
tradition had, in this way, collapsed in upon itself, as a variety of self-confessed 
Athanasiuses took up arms against Arius redivivus. Nestorius had fashioned a 
reading strategy for the Nicene Creed which, through careful attention to the 
grammatical logic of the text, had proved difficult for Cyril decisively to refute. 
However, Cyril’s shift from an internal to an external reading strategy, that is, 
from focusing on the text of the Creed itself to focusing on the wider patristic 
documents necessary to understand the text rightly, had opened up a fruitful 
new avenue of exploration, and increasingly allowed him to portray Nestorius’ 
‘bare’ reading as involving the arrogant rejection of the Spirit-led fathers. The 
discursive resources of ‘Nicaea’, in other words, could stimulate creative 
reflection as well as provoking profound conflict. 

Nevertheless, the central dilemma facing the various protagonists of the 
upcoming council of Ephesus remained: how could ‘Nicaea’ be ‘re-received’ so 
that one particular interpretation of it could be convincingly affirmed, while 
that very interpretation could be portrayed as the clear and always-held 
‘reading’ of the Creed? How could that ‘double movement’, whereby innov- 
ation was effected precisely as continuity was reasserted, be persuasively 
achieved?'°° The remarkable levels of disagreement and division that would 
mark the conciliar activity of the summer of 431 bear eloquent witness to the 
difficulty of that task. 


MIRROR STRATEGIES: THE DEFENCE OF 
NICAEA AGAINST ITS ENEMIES 


Amidst the conciliar debacle of the summer of 431, Theodoret ruefully 
reflected that never had a writer of comedy composed such a laughable 


19 For the concept of the ‘double movement’, see especially Gray, ‘Noah’, 193-205. 
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story, or a writer of tragedy such a sorrowful play.'?? The tragedy of Ephesus 
lay in its failure to resolve the tensions in the idea of Nicaea that the previous 
three years of controversy and polemic had so dramatically exposed. Instead, 
two alternative 'readings' of Nicaea played out in parallel, as each party sought 
to construe their own doctrinal emphases as concordant with the Nicene Creed 
while condemning their opponents for espousing a theology contrary to it. 

Which of these rival gatherings would come to be regarded as the true 
‘council of Ephesus’ remained unclear throughout the second half of 431, and 
so the energy of both sides was focused upon demonstrating not only their 
doctrinal fidelity, but also their conformity to an image of Nicene’ conciliar 
legitimacy—a task achieved as much through the carefully constructed written 
accounts of their conciliar proceedings as through the meetings themselves. 
Here too, however, the appeal to Nicaea proved problematic. For although 
it was a commonplace to affirm the Nicene council's unique authority, it 
remained unclear how to construe the authority of the Ephesine council 
relative to it: the latter, after all, was also 'oecumenical', composed of ‘fathers’, 
and gathering amid the presence of the Holy Spirit." The bishops sought to 
reaffirm their sole fidelity to Nicaea, yet, by buttressing their own councils with 
Nicene tropes, they had to avoid the impression of diluting Nicaea's unique- 
ness. The transfer of the controversy over Nicaea to a conciliar context was 
something of a double-edged sword: it heightened the claims being made on 
both sides, and so deepened divisions, but it also released resources for 
expressing the idea of Nicaea in fresh and creative ways, especially through 
the subtle shaping of conciliar acta. 

This section, then, will analyse the ways in which various ideas of ‘Nicaea’ 
were developed, deployed, and defended during the course of the rival Ephe- 
sine councils of 431. It will be contended that the fundamental conflict and 
central dynamic at Ephesus was between two opposed (yet mirroring) ideas of 
Nicaea, and that the conciliar stand-off which ensued revealed the difficulty in 
convincingly arbitrating between those divergent interpretations. We identify, 
however, green shoots of promise in the documentary products of the Cyril- 
line sessions, which began to develop an intriguing notion of the rejuvenating 
reception of the Nicene faith. 

We begin by assessing Cyril's initial conciliar strategy at Ephesus, as expressed 
in the written proceedings of the first session of his council (22 June).'? 


106 ACO LA, 59:34-6 (CC.108). 

107 Tellingly, Theodosius had called the council for ‘the very day of holy Pentecost’: ACO 1.1.1, 
115:23 (V.25.2). 

108 In the ensuing analysis, the traditional numeration of the Cyrilline sessions at Ephesus is 
employed—though of course this numeration is itself shaped by the editorial presentation of the 
Cyrilline documents. There may well have been other conciliar sessions or meetings that were 
not formally recorded; conversely, some of the ‘official’ sessions (such as that of 22 July) may 
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It is first necessary to distinguish between the meeting of 22 June itself and 
the subsequent record of it, which was issued a week later.'°” The published 
Cyrillian proceedings, then, must be read in the light of the controversy 
that had developed in the days after 22 June: the flurry of protests from 
Nestorius and Candidianus, and two sessions of John of Antioch’s counter- 
synod (which had set forth the Easterners’ account of the Nicene faith, 
declared Cyril deposed, and ruled all the members of his pretended council 
excommunicate).'!° These documents (to be examined further below) estab- 
lished a powerful set of objections to the legitimacy of Cyril’s session, and so 
to the legality of its condemnation of Nestorius: firstly, that it had been 
convened without all the bishops present (against the emperor’s instructions); 
secondly, that it had proceeded irregularly (without Candidianus’ consent); 
and thirdly, that it had subverted rather than confirmed the Nicene faith. 

The written proceedings, then, represent a carefully tailored account of the 
conciliar session of 22 June, shaped partly to rebut the wave of accusations that 
followed in its wake. The long list of patristic citations against Nestorius, to 
take one example, was likely an editorial addition to bolster Cyril’s position— 
this element of the proceedings is not mentioned in any account of 22 June 
(whether by friend or foe) before the publication of the official document.'"' In 
other cases, documents that did likely feature in the 22 June session appear to 
have been repositioned in the written proceedings—Capreolus’ letter, for 
instance, seems to have been moved to bring out more clearly Nestorius’ 
lack of respect for the orthodox tradition.''? 

By thus shaping the documentary record, Cyril sought both to defend 
his council from charges of procedural impropriety and to demonstrate 
that Nestorius’ doctrine was clearly opposed to Nicaea. In this way, Cyril 
could claim that the emperor’s instructions for doctrinal reflection on, and 


have had little grounding in historical reality (of which more below). For a helpful recent 
narrative of the complex events of Ephesus, see Bevan, New Judas, 149-204. 


1 The proceedings of 22 June (ACO 1.1.2, 3-64 [V.33-62]) were sent to Theodosius along 
with an official report from the Cyrilline council on 29/30 June (ACO 1.1.3, 3-5 [V.81]); 
Theodosius wrote to the council on 29 June, but had not yet received the documents (ACO 
11.3, 9-10 [V.83], cf. ACO 1.1.2, 68:5-8 [V.67]). 

110 Cf. Candidianus’ protests (ACO 1.4, 31-2 [CC.84], 33 [CC.85,86]), Nestorius’ report to 
Theodosius (ACO 1.1.5, 13-15 [V.146]), the first session of the Easterners’ council (ACO 1.1.5, 
119-24 [V.151]), the Easterners’ letter of excommunication (ACO 1.1.5, 124 [V.152]), the 
Easterners’ report to Theodosius (ACO 1.1.5, 124-5 [V.153]), the second session of the Easterners’ 
council (ACO L4, 43-4 [CC.95]), and the ensuing conciliar letters (ACO 1.1.5, 127-9 
[V.155,156,157], ACO 1.4, 44-6 [CC.96)). 

111 Cf T. Graumann (2009), ‘““Reading” the First Council of Ephesus (431)’, in R. Price and 
M. Whitby (eds), Chalcedon in Context: Church Councils 400-700 (Liverpool: Liverpool Uni- 
versity Press), 31-6; A. de Halleux (1993), ‘La premiere session du concile d’Ephise (22 Juin 
431)’, ETL 69.1, 78-9; contrast Wessel, Cyril, 149-61, who can sometimes tend to take the 
written proceedings’ presentation of events at face value. 

112 Cf Graumann, ‘Reading’, 38-9. 
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confirmation of, the Nicene faith, had been obediently undertaken, and that 
the judgement of the Bishop of Rome had been fully carried out. Most 
significantly of all, by utilizing the possibilities that conciliar activity uniquely 
afforded (such as the tropes of Christ’s presence and of the Spirit-led consensus 
of the ‘father’ bishops), and the opportunities for the subtle expression of the 
Nicene faith that written conciliar acta opened up, Cyril was able to present a 
richer and more developed articulation of his particular idea of ‘Nicaea’. 

Turning to the document itself, then, we note firstly that the Nicene Creed is 
quoted in full, and is set at the very beginning of the council’s consideration of 
the faith."’* Once again, Cyril places the Creed right at the start of his doctrinal 
discussion, as the unique authority for defining orthodoxy.’ The inclusion of 
the Creed in its Cyrilline (‘pure’) form also implicitly asserts that Cyril is the 
guardian of the true text of the Creed, and so too the guarantor of its faithful 
interpretation."? The specific function of the Creed in the session is then 
made explicit: it was set down ‘so that by comparing the statements about the 
faith with this exposition, those that accord may be confirmed, and those that 
differ may be rejected’.'"° Nestorius’ refusal to attend would not prevent Cyril 
from meeting Theodosius’ expectation of a doctrinal discussion—it would 
now simply happen between texts rather than people. 

The ordering of these texts is significant. Cyril’s Second Letter comes first, 
accompanied by a strong steer to the bishops from Cyril himself.” There is 
then an interrogatio, in which the bishops individually acclaim Cyril’s text to 
be in harmony with the Nicene Creed. Only after this is Nestorius’ Second 
Letter read out. By being read second, Nestorius’ Second Letter could thus be 
judged heretical on purely logical grounds (i.e. it was opposed to Cyril’s Letter, 
which had been found orthodox), rather than on the basis of its divergence 
from Nicaea per se.'’* In this way, Cyril was able to assert the superiority of his 
own interpretation of the Nicene Creed, without thereby having to demon- 
strate precisely how Nestorius’ interpretation of the Creed was in error. Rather 


113 ACO 1.1.2, 12:29-13:11 (V.43); cf. Halleux, ‘Premiere session’, 73. 

"^ ACO L1.2, 10:12-13 (V.39.3). 

15 The text of the Creed follows the version given in Cyril's Third Letter precisely, including 
the anathemas. Precise textual consistency was perhaps especially important in the quasi-legal 
context of demonstrating that Celestine’s judgement on Nestorius (as applied via the Third 
Letter) was now receiving conciliar endorsement. 

16 ACO 11.2, 12:24-7 (V.43): avayıvworeodw è Ev mpwroıs ý exredeioa miorıs Tapa rdv 
ovveAddvrwv Ev TH Nucaécv Ayıwrdrav marépov Kal EMICKITWV TÜV TPLAKOOLWV ÖEKUOKTW, WOTE 
ravTne THe Eerdeoeı mapaßaAdouevwov TaV mepi Ts miorews Adywv Toùs uév OvupwvoVUvras 
BeBarwO vat, Tods de dıapwvodvras EerBAnOnvaı. 

47 ACO 11.2, 13:21-3 (V.44.4): ‘Iam confident that I will be found not to have departed from 
the orthodox account of the faith or offended against the creed issued by the holy and great 
council convened in its time at Nicaea’ (Sıakeınaı dé örı kar oböeva rpómov exBeByKws aALoKopat 
Tov ÓpÜÓv Tis miorews Aóyov Ù yobv mapaßeßnkws TO Erredev Tapa THS aylas Kal weyaAns auvddov 
Ths kara Kalpous êv THe Nukaéov ouverreypevns oúußodov). 

“8 Cf Graumann, ‘Reading’, 37-8. 
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than seeking to argue on the basis of the credal text itself, Cyril instead strove 
to impose his Second Letter as the Creed’s authoritative hermeneutical key, so 
that the Creed could be read rightly only through its Cyrillian interpretation. 

Such a strategy required, however, a clear endorsement from the assembled 
bishops that Cyril’s own idea of ‘Nicaea’, as expressed in his Second Letter, was 
indeed consonant with the Creed. The proceedings, as has been noted, thus 
provide a long list of episcopal affirmations to this effect. Yet beneath what 
appears to be the monotonous repetition of largely similar statements, we 
can in fact discern a variety of different construals of Nicaea, and its relation 
to Ephesus.''? 

Some bishops, for instance, push beyond merely seeing Cyril’s Second Letter 
as a secondary reflection or commentary upon Nicaea (and so ‘orthodox’ in a 
supplementary or derivative sense), and instead construe it as possessing an 
equivalent authority. Bishop Domnus of Opus, for instance, praises the Letter 
as now being ‘rightly put on a par with the holy council of Nicaea of the 318 
fathers...fully to be upheld together with them’.’”° Others go further still, and 
laud the Letter as embodying a clearer or better expression of true doctrine. 
Thus, Bishop Firmus claims that Cyril’s Letter has ‘made the meaning of the 
Creed clearer and more manifest to us, with the result that there is no 
ambiguity in the things said’.'”" Theodotus of Ancyra contends that Cyril's 
Letter 'expounds more fully what is there [in the Creed] said in summary’, 
as do Silvanus and Paralius.'?* Paul of Phlabonis is even more assertive in 
his sententia, affirming that ‘the one and the same radiant faith, formerly 
expounded by the holy fathers at Nicaea and now manifest through the 
unanimity of this great council' is 'proclaimed yet more clearly by the letter 
of our most holy father Cyril'.?? So, while some bishops maintain the fiction 
that Cyril's Letter is merely an identical repetition of the Creed,’** most 
acknowledge that, for the Nicene Creed to be heard rightly in a new context 


1° These episcopal responses have been largely neglected; see however: Graumann, Kirche, 
373-82. 

120 ACOLI1.2, 17:20-3 (V.45.23): GAN ueis yropilouev ra rvrraévra. Kal vüv dıkaiws Tapa TOD 
aywwtatou Apxıemiokömov KupiMov EEiowdevra rfjv kara Nikaav ayiar ovvoöwı rv Tprakooiwv 
8éka. Kal 6xT@ TaTépwr, Ov TAVTWS HETA TOUTWY PVAdTTeıv ÖLKalwms yvapiLouerv. 

™ ACO 1.1.2, 14:1-4 (V.45.2): Tà ovvröuws kai èv kepalalwı cipnuéva mapa tis åyías 
ovvodov THS év Nixaiar eénynoapevy N 07) deooeßeıa Aertas kal Trepi móða caqeorépav Hcy kal 
Evapyeorepav nv karáAWjuw Tis Erredeions mictews Emomoaro, wore umdev eîvaı Ev rois 
Aeyouevoıs aupiBorov, mavrwv AAANAoıs ovupwvoivrwv kai THs miorews BeBarovperys. 

122 ACO 1.1.2, 14:16-17 (V.45.4): kar oböev duapwvovca mpös TH ékÜcaw THs miorews Ekeivns, 
Ta è GuvTopwTeEpov eipnueva TAaTUTEpov éxÜeuévn. For Silvanus: ACO 1.1.2, 19:7-12 (V.45.36); 
for Paralius: ACO 1.1.2, 23:21-5 (V.45.72). 

123 ACO 1.1.2, 26:20-3 (V.45.95): Míav kai rjv aùrùv dialdumovoav miorw Exredeicav ev 
maAaı ia TOV Ayiwv marepwv rÀv Ev Nıralaı, viv è Kat dua THs meydAns Taurns ovvóðov 
êk ovppawvov paveloav kai éé abris THs EmoroAns Tob Ayıwrarov marpós cv KupiMov 
Aapmpdtepov knpvxdeioav. 

124 For instance: ACO 1.1.2, 26:9 (V.45.92). 
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of Christological dispute, Cyril’s Letter must be employed as its hermeneutical 
key. Cyril’s Letter thus express the teaching of the Creed more clearly and fully 
than the Creed itself, so that not to read the Creed via the Letter is in fact to 
read it wrongly, and to grasp its meaning inadequately. 

At the same time, however, the episcopal responses are keen to avoid 
straightforwardly denying the shibboleth of Nicaea’s sufficiency. This was a 
delicate balancing act, as Prothymius’ rather tortuous response indicates: ‘the 
exposition of faith read to us in the letter of our most sacred father Bishop 
Cyril neither omits nor adds anything to the faith expounded by the 318 
fathers—or only in the mere expressions used’.'”° Similarly, Daniel of Colonia 
tried to express the unity of the two texts by saying that in Cyril’s Letter he 
recognized the words, the syllables, and the “conceptions of the doctrines’ of 
the Nicene Creed.'”° Perhaps the most nuanced expression of this dynamic is 
found in the comment of Valerianus of Iconium: 


In different words we find one and the same rule of faith, since both were inspired 
by the same Holy Spirit. Recognizing that the contents of the letter of our most 
holy and God-beloved father Bishop Cyril are in accord and harmony with what 
was said and expounded correctly and precisely by the holy council at Nicaea, we 
too assent and agree to them, finding the letter like a perfume that renews the 
fragrance of their faith.'” 


According to Valerianus’ construal, then, the Second Letter is in harmony with 
the Nicene Creed without thereby rendering it insufficient—rather, like a 
perfume, the Letter ‘renews the fragrance’ of the Nicene rioris. Here is another 
gesture towards a nascent notion of ‘rejuvenating reception’: Cyril’s Letter 
renews Nicaea without supplanting it.'”® 


125 ACO 11.2, 16:5-8 (V.45.13): Kar odSév Acımouevnv 3] mAeovalovoav tiv éx0eow THs 
mioTews THS brraveyvwopevns Hiv dua ns émioToMjs TOU aywwtatou TAT pos Hav Kal EMIOKOMOU 
KopiAAov eópov tiv miot rnv ékreÜcicav mapa TOV TaTépwv THY rw T] uóvov Ev JuAats A€Eeow. 

126 ACO 1.1.2, 17:1-4 (V.45.20): Adra rà fýuara Kai tas ovAlaßäs oyeðòv eimetv Tas 
Eurrepiexouevas THe Erheoeı TOv. ayiwy matépwv av Ev Nixaiar Kara Kaipov THY oúvoĝov 
Tmomoauévwv Kal TOV eyyeypappevwr SoypaTwv rà vonuara Ev THe émuaroMj TOÔ Ayıwrdrov Kal 
dowTaTov emiokdmov marpos Hu@v Kupiddov. 

127 ACO 1.1.2, 16:15-21 (V.45.16): "Ev diapdpors Aé£eow Eva kai Tov aùròv kavóva Tis mioTews 
evpiokoper, émeióy) Kal THL aurwı Ayivı mveuuarı Erdrepa Ummyöpevrau. rots ov ópÜo8óé£cs Kal 
axpiBOs eipnuevos kal exredeınevos Tapa THs Ayias ovvödov THs Kata Nikasav oúupwva Kat 
ovvwıda THY EmioToANv Exovoav TOD Ayımrdrov kai ÜcoquAeorárov TATPOS UAV Kal émuakómov 
Kvp(Mov karavorjcavres, TOVTOLS Kal wets cvvawoüpev Kal ouvrıdeueda, ebpóvres THY EmioroAnv 
@oTrep TU uúpov av Ekeivwv mioTw eis evwoiav Avaveovuevnv. 

128 An implicit parallel may be being drawn here between the writings of Cyril and those of 
Athanasius, since the distinctive fragrance imagery (itself perhaps patterned on 2 Cor. 2:15) 
recalls Cyril’s own description of Athanasius in Ad Monachos. Athanasius, Cyril writes, 
‘refreshed the whole word with his own writings as if they were some most fragrant balsam’ 
(ACO 1.1.1, 11:33-4 [V.1.4]); cf. ACO 1.1.2, 28:3-7 (V.45.106). The repetition of this imagery may 
be a further indication of Cyril’s editorial hand in the acta. 
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We note too in Bishop Valerianus’ statement that it is the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit that guarantees the conformity of the Nicene Creed and Cyril’s 
Letter to the one rule of faith, and that His action is the source of their 
harmony. Indeed, on several occasions the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
hitherto a trope indicative of Nicaea’s unique authority, is also claimed both 
for Cyril’s Letter and for the Ephesine council itself.'”” For instance, Fidus 
attests that Cyril’s Letter is ‘in accord with their [the 318 fathers'] faith, as if 
written by the Holy Spirit’, with the result that ‘he who does not abide by the 
same faith of the Holy Spirit has been expelled from the holy and catholic 
church’.'”° Paulianus of Maiuma claims a dual authorship for the Letter, as 
‘written down by the most religious bishop Cyril and the Holy Spirit'.?' 
Similarly, Macarius of Antaeopolis finds 'the same grace of the Holy Spirit 
in the Creed issued by the most holy fathers at Nicaea and in the letter of the 
most holy and most sacred archbishop Cyril'.?? 

Pneumatology was, in other words, the crucial ‘glue’ that held these two 
documents together, and that made it possible for Cyril to claim for his letter 
inseparable continuity with Nicaea, without thereby heretically adding to the 
Creed. In this way, the appeal to the Holy Spirit helped to ‘cover the nakedness 
of Noah"??—such a strategy meant that the patent inadequacy of the Creed 
read ad litteram to address the Christological dispute could be overcome, 
while fidelity to Nicaea could be robustly reasserted. According to this con- 
strual, then, Cyril's Letter was now incorporated into that special group of 
Spirit-inspired texts that constituted the ‘royal road’ of faithful interpretation 
of Nicaea. This is what must now be affirmed, as Heracleon of Tralles put it, if 
one were truly to follow in the footsteps of the holy fathers."?* 

This distinctive articulation of the activity of the Holy Spirit did, however, 
open up some unexplored questions. For instance, did His inspiration apply 
only to Cyril's Second Letter, or to all Cyril's writings? Some bishops certainly 
push in the latter direction, such as Hermogenes of Rhinocolura: ‘it is one 
and the same Holy Spirit who inspired both the fathers at Nicaea about the 
faith, and the soul and tongue of the most holy and most sacred father and 


129 Some bishops do reserve the ascription of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit to Nicaea 
alone, for instance: ACO L1.2, 25:5-9 (V.45.83), 28:17-21 (V.45.109); in contrast, Capreolus' 
letter confidently expects Him to be operative in the gathered bishops' hearts throughout their 
proceedings: ACO 1.1.2, 53:15-16 (V.61). 

130 ACO 1.1.2, 16:28-30 (V.45.18): oúupwva tit Ereivwv mioreı domep EE dylov mveuuaros 
yeypaunevnv, Kal mua Teóc TOV un Enuevovra TH abri], mister ToU Ayiov mveóparos erßeßAncodaı 
Ths aylas Kal KabodAuKhs éxKAnotas. 

131 ACO 11.2, 16:32-3 (V.45.19): raúrņv mapd roô Ücocefeorárov émwkómov Kupiddov 
ypapeicav éméyvov Kal TOD ayiov mveóparos. 

132 ACO 1.1.2, 25:28-30 (V.45.89): Eöpwv tiv aùrův tot dyíov mveduaros xápw & re Tfj 
Eerredeion. Tapa TOV Ayıwrarwv maTépwv Ev Nixaia miorei év Te Tfjv EmioroAfı TOO Ayıwrarov Kal 
6owrarov apxıemioromov KvpiMov [...]. 


133 Cf. Gray, ‘Noah’, 193-205. 134 ACO 11.2, 23:14 (V.45.71). 
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archbishop Cyril'.'?? This, of course, gives rise to a further question, which 
would be of profound significance for the ensuing decades of controversy: was 
Cyril’s authority as a ‘father’ located in his own person (in which case everything 
he wrote might be understood as possessing a special status), or only in those 
texts that the Spirit-led oecumenical council had solemnly affirmed? 

The use of ‘father’ language in the bishops’ responses is thus also significant. 
The word is, in many cases, employed as a special honorific title for the 
bishops present at Nicaea. Tellingly, however, it is also used to refer to 
Cyril himself, in order to assert his continuity with the fathers of Nicaea. 
Theodotus of Ancyra, for example, speaks in quick succession of ‘the 318 holy 
fathers convened at Nicaea’ and ‘the most religious and most holy father Bishop 
Cyril?" Cyril is thus absorbed into this august Nicene company, just as his 
Letter bears ‘the impresses of the fathers’.'** Moreover, several bishops also refer 
to themselves collectively as ‘fathers’. Matidianus of Corascesium, for instance, 
refers to ‘the holy fathers now present’, while Eutychius of Theodosiopolis 
emphasizes that his own statement is in accord with ‘the creed issued by the 
318 fathers assembled at Nicaea’ and with ‘what the holy fathers have expound- 
ed at this great council’.'” 

Meeting at Pentecost for the first oecumenical council since 325 evidently 
encouraged the gathered bishops to see themselves as ‘fathers’ who, like those 
at Nicaea, were guided by the Holy Spirit—and by Christ Himself ‘*°—into the 
renewed promulgation of the Nicene faith. According to this construal, the 
‘holy’ and ‘great’ council of Nicaea was authoritatively reaffirmed in the ‘holy’ 
and ‘great’ council of Ephesus.'^' The effect is a kind of conciliar mimesis, in 
which Ephesus retraced the judgement of Nicaea, and so brought that judge- 
ment to bear afresh in a new context. In the event of ‘confirming’ Nicaea, 


135 ACO 11.2, 29:22-4 (V.45.117): “Ev kai rò aùrò Tvea &yvov 76 TE Ev TOTS TATpAOL TOTS Ev 
Nixaia évynyjoav repi THs míoreos Kal TO Ev THe ux. Kal YAWTTYL TOD AyıwraTov Kal OoLwWTATOU 
TAT pos kal Apxıemiokdmov Kopidov. 

136 For instance, ACO 1.1.2, 14:9 (V.45.3). 

77 ACO 1.1.2, 14:14-16 (V.45.4): rôv áyíwv marepwv rÀv rw Ev Nikaiaı...roo Beooeßeorarov 
Kal dyıwrarov marpos kai Eemioromov Kvp(Mov; cf. ACO 1.1.2, 14:22-7 (V.45.5), ACO 1.1.2, 
2422-7 (V.45.80). 

138 ACO 1.1.2, 17:3-4 (V.45.20): WOTEp TWAS TATPwLOUS YapaKTH pas. 

139 ACO 11.2, 18:24-5 (V.45.32): napa r&v viv re TapdvTwr áyíwv marepwr. 

27:17-22 (V.45.102): Ex véas HAıkias Kalas Emiortedoanev, obdev eevicOnper Er THs avayvwodeions 
émtoToAns Tapa ToU Ayıwrarov kai ÜcoquAeorárov Apxiemiorömov Kvp(Mov tis emuatadetons THt 
evAaßeorarwı Neotopiwt. oúupwvos yap ebpéOn tH Erredeionı mioreı THY Tin marépov Tav 
ouveàlóvræv Ev r$ Nwuaéov, kai ovtws motedw, Kadws Kal oi Ayıoı marépes é£éÜevro Ev TavTyL 
The peyáùņı ovvedan, cf. ACO 1.1.2, 15:25-8 (V.45.10). 

140 The presence of Christ at the 22 June proceedings was indicated by the open gospel book 
(ACO 1.1.2, 37:26-7 [V.51]), and by final verdict on Nestorius being delivered through the 
council by the Lord Jesus Christ (ACO 1.1.2, 54:24-6 [V.62]). 

141 For these adjectives being used to mark out the council of Nicaea: ACO 11.2, 18:11 
(V.45.28); and for examples of the same descriptors being applied to Ephesus: ACO 1.1.2, 
14:32-3 (V.45.5), 16:23 (V.45.17), 23:6 (V.45.69). 
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Ephesus had become in some sense inseparable from it: just as the Creed could 
be properly ‘read’ only through its authoritative interpretation in Cyril’s 
Second Letter, so too the Nicene Council could only be fully grasped through 
its authoritative confirmation in Cyril’s Ephesine council. 

We note the further articulation of some of these themes in the remainder 
of the 22 June proceedings. Unsurprisingly, the episcopal responses to Nes- 
torius’ Letter are fewer in number than the responses to Cyril’s Letter—since, 
as we have noted, Cyril's Letter had already been declared concordant with the 
Creed, and so Nestorius’ Letter had, self-evidently, to be judged contrary to it. 
Tellingly, however, although the bishops were asked to measure the orthodoxy 
of Nestorius’ Letter against the Nicene Creed,'^ the majority of responses in 
fact measured it against Cyril's Letter.'* The primary purpose of the endeav- 
our thus becomes clear: Cyril’s Letter is to be clearly established as the 
authoritative and necessary lens through which the Nicene Creed must be 
read, and the Creed itself rather drops out of view. Nonetheless, there are hints 
that the superiority of Cyril’s interpretation of the Creed over that of Nestorius 
was not, in fact, particularly obvious or clear-cut: Firmus, for instance, con- 
ceded that Nestorius’ letter did possess the ‘appearance’ of piety.'** Only 
Acacius of Melitene (a fervent ally of Cyril) made a sustained effort to 
demonstrate that Nestorius’ Letter ran contrary to the Creed, but he did so 
largely by parroting Cyril’s own earlier polemic against Nestorius’ doctrine.'^? 

The anathematization of Nestorius and his doctrine was then formally 
declared (in a manner that emphasized the unanimous acclamations of the 
Spirit-filled council), after which were cited, somewhat awkwardly, a variety of 
documents showing that Rome’s verdict had been duly imposed, and that, in 
violation of Celestine’s ultimatum, Nestorius had stubbornly persisted in his 
heretical opinions. Capreolus’ letter is utilized to make more explicit the 
contrast between Nestorius’ apparent doctrinal innovation and Cyril and 
Capreolus’ pious humility in following the traditional faith.'* The written 
proceedings thus seek strenuously to present the 22 June session as involving 
only the confirmation and preservation of what had always been taught by the 
fathers, in order to rebut the allegations of illegality and novelty made by 
Cyril’s opponents. Moreover, as Cyril emphasized in the report to Theodosius 
that accompanied the proceedings, his was supremely a Nicene council, 
legitimate because it had echoed and retracted the activity of Nicaea itself. 


142 ACO 1.1.2, 31:15-17 (V.47.1). 133 eg. ACO 1.1.2, 33:3-7 (V.47.10). 

144 ACO 1.1.2, 31:25-6 (V.47.4): Méppwow edoeßeias repels Ev mpooıwiors THe emioroAfi|...]. 

145 ACO 11.2, 32:18-21 (V.47.8). On the whole, the bishops make relatively generic com- 
ments on Nestorius’ Letter, such as that it is self-contradictory—for instance, ACO 1.1.2, 32:1-4 
(V.47.5). 

146 Capreolus’ letter is given a clear ‘spin’, both by Peter the notary (ACO 1.1.2, 52:6-8 
[V.60.25]) and Cyril (54:11-13 [V.61]). 
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Not only was Christ present, as at Nicaea, but Theodosius was the new 
Constantine.'^' For, just as Constantine assembled the 318 bishops at Nicaea 
to compose the Creed, so now, in the authoritative confirmation of that Creed, 
his “orthodox faith has been made yet more glorious by your [Theodosius’] 
authority .!^* 

In short, then, Cyril's written proceedings of 22 June represented a signifi- 
cant and creative development in the articulation of his idea of Nicaea. Cyril 
utilized the unique possibilities afforded by a conciliar context to buttress the 
authority of his own interpretation of the Nicene Creed, demonstrating that it 
now had the formal approval of the Spirit-led ‘fathers’ of an oecumenical 
council. He also exploited the opportunities offered by conciliar documenta- 
tion to shape more carefully, and express more powerfully, his particular 
construal of the Nicene faith, selecting and arranging texts to present his 
Second Letter as the necessary hermeneutical lens through which the Creed 
must be faithfully read, and to portray Nestorius as the arrogant opponent 
of the Nicene tradition. And, just as Cyril's Letter was made the means by 
which the Nicene Creed was to be authoritatively interpreted, so Cyril's 
council was made the means by which the Nicene council was to be authori- 
tatively confirmed. 

It was, as we have seen, a delicate balance to strike: the Letter more fully 
expounded the Creed, without thereby adding to it; the Cyrilline council had 
recapitulated the Nicene council without thereby supplanting its unique 
status; a new Christological doctrine had been acclaimed, without the ortho- 
dox faith having undergone any change. It was Cyril's use of pneumatology 
that helped to prevent these kinds of tensions from lapsing into outright 
contradiction—the Holy Spirit’s inspiration functioned as the principle of 
coherence between different texts, and the guarantor of unity between differ- 
ent councils. The Spirit was the means by which, in other words, a 'rejuven- 
ating reception' of the unchanging faith of Nicaea could take place. 

Cyril’s strategy remained, however, a work in progress. The written pro- 
ceedings betray something of the intense pressure under which they were 
forged, with some of the documents (such as the patristic citations) placed 
awkwardly. Moreover, by seeking to bring Ephesus under Nicaea's sacred 
canopy, Cyril laid himself open to the charge that he had impiously added 
to the solely sufficient Nicene faith, or had in some sense detracted from its 
unique authority. 


147 ACOLL3, 4:6-7 (V.814). 

148 ACO 1.1.3, 4:18-22 (V.81.5): pe? à mv ékÜeow tis evoefloüs miorews mpoÜévres Tíjs 
mpórepov prev Tapa TOV Ayıwrarwv ámooróÀov Tapadedomeryns Hiv, perà de Tavra Exredeions 
Tapa TOV dyvworárov maTépov rÀv Tin ev TH Nikaewv móet ovvyypevwv Tapa Tob Ev Ayioıs 
Kwvoravrivov, od tiv ópÜr)v miotw Aaumporepav énéderée TO ópérepov kpáros |...]. 
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Crucially, of course, Cyril’s attempt at Ephesus to enshrine his idea of ‘Nicaea’ 
as authoritative was not conducted in a vacuum. Nestorius, Candidianus, and 
the Eastern delegation under John of Antioch all sought in different ways to 
refute this Cyrilline construal by articulating their own. Ephesus 431 was, at 
heart, a struggle over who could more convincingly present themselves as the 
advocates and defenders of the Nicene faith. 

First among these anti-Cyril Nicene strategies was that coordinated by 
Nestorius himself, who, with the support of seventy bishops already arrived 
in Ephesus, issued a protest against Cyril’s plans to convene the council on 
22 June. Since many of these bishops quickly switched their allegiance to 
Cyril’s council (thirty-one of them before the week was out'*?), this document 
represents the concerns less of a unified pro-Nestorius grouping and more of a 
loose coalition opposed to Cyril's actions. The rallying point for these bishops 
was, unsurprisingly, Nicaea: 


Well-known is the faith of orthodox profession, which was preached to us from of 
old by the divine and venerable scriptures; and indeed this very faith was handed 
down to us by the holy fathers who assembled at the council at Nicaea, of whom 
there were as many cases of suffering for piety as there were council members.'^? 


This appeal represents a subtle attempt to identify the true successors of 
Nicaea not as the bishops gathering under Cyril, but as the faithful anti- 
Cyril bishops suffering for the true faith. It is an inventive use of that tradition, 
stretching back to Eusebius, that the bishops of Nicaea had faithfully suffered 
persecution, and, indeed, had arrived at the council still bearing the wounds 
of imperial violence upon their bodies.’** In this way, Cyril's council could 
be deprived of legitimacy, despite its greater numbers, and continuity with 
Nicaea could be located precisely among those excluded from Cyril's conciliar 
assembly.'?? Such a strategy was, however, inevitably short-lived, since the 
convening of John of Antioch's counter-council naturally shifted the anti- 
Cyrilline appeal to Nicaea back into a conciliar context. We notice again, 
nonetheless, the problematic flexibility of the idea of ‘Nicaea’, which could be 


149 Cf R. M. Price (2012), ‘Politics and Bishops’ Lists at the First Council of Ephesus’, AHC 
44.2, 394-408. 

150 ACO L4, 27:30-3 (CC.82): Nota quidem rectae glorificationis [here, following Price, 
translating 50a, i.e. ‘belief’] est fides, quae a divinis et adorabilibus scripturis ab olim nobis 
est praedicata; nihilo minus haec ipsa nobis a sanctis patribus tradita est, qui in Nicaena synodo 
congregate sunt, quorum tot passiones erant pro pietate quot membra. 

131 Cf Eusebius, V.C., III.15; Theodoret, H.E. 1.10 (Theodoret may have been the author of the 
protest). 

152 Conversely, Cyril’s supporters consistently emphasized the numerical superiority of their 
council as proof of its greater authority—Dalmatius (enthusiastically!) put the number at six 
thousand: ACO 1.1.2, 68:32-3 (V.67). 
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used to justify the position of the godly minority contra mundum just as easily 
as it could justify the position of the conciliar majority. 

A few days later, Nestorius mounted a further attack on Cyril’s council in 
his report to Theodosius.? His primary concern remained to condemn the 
Cyrilline gathering as fundamentally contrary to Nicaea, and so as invalid both 
doctrinally and as a council.'”* Cyril, Nestorius contended, had failed to follow 
the emperor's instructions to ‘confirm the faith of the holy fathers convened at 
Nicaea’, but had rather ‘shunned a fitting and concordant profession of the 
faith'.'^? Cyril’s attempt to demonstrate that his Letter was the true expression 
of the faith of Nicaea was thus easily construed as an impious attempt to 
supplant Nicaea by promulgating his own doctrinal innovations. For Nestor- 
ius, this automatically rendered Cyril's assembly illegitimate, since 'the many 
councils that took place subsequently [after Nicaea] did not presume to 
innovate in its regard, but rather laid down complete fidelity to it’.'” The 
session of 22 June, in other words, was not recognizable as a truly ‘Nicene’ 
council, for it had sought to add to the Creed rather than to confirm it. 
The frequency of this kind of attack by Cyril’s opponents during late June 
and July 431 demonstrates the difficulty inherent in establishing a particular 
interpretation of Nicaea as authoritative, without thereby being accused of 
heretical addition. 

The first session of the Easterners’ council under John of Antioch (26 June) 
provided a fresh opportunity to articulate an anti-Cyrilline construal of 
Nicaea. It was, after all, necessary for this much smaller episcopal gathering 
to demonstrate convincingly that it was the authoritative guardian of the faith 
of Nicaea, and so was the true council of Ephesus. The written proceedings of 
26 June thus explicitly contrast the procedurally dubious opening of Cyril’s 
session with the Easterners’ meticulous fidelity to the emperor’s instructions: 
Candidianus formally reads of the imperial sacra, demonstrating that the real 
council was now in session. In this way, Cyril’s gathering could be condemned 
as a tyrannous and illegitimate venture which convened illegally, acted with 
violence, and pronounced its verdict ‘without any hearing, examination, or 
investigation’.'”” In contrast, the Easterners could portray themselves as con- 
cerned with the preservation of the orthodox faith and with the establishment 


153 ACO L1.5, 13-15 (V.146). 
154 Neither Nestorius nor the Easterners ever dignified Cyril’s sessions with the name ‘council’ 


during 431. 
155 ACO 1.1.5, 13:31-2 (V.146.1): xai kow$t Pipwr kupoa rÀv dyiwv marépov Thy miorw 
av Ev Nixatar ovvadpoıcdevrwv [...]; ACO 1.1.5, 14:10 (V.146.3): uév tHv áxóAovÜov Kat 


oúupwvov THs íoTeos ÖnoAoyiav. 

156 ACO 11.5, 13:32-4 (V.146.1): xai yàp moAlal wer’ Exeivnv yevouevar abvodo. obdev 
Kawvorounca kar exeivns êróàunoav, GAN Ereivnı mavryı Euuevewv evowoberynaav. 

157 ACO 1.1.5, 120:30-2 (V.151.8): "cac: mavres oi ovumapövres uoi Deooeßeotaroı Eriokomoı 
ws xwpis Twos Kpioews kai é£eráoews Kal ÜNTNOEWS rà Tap aUTWV TETÚTWTAL. 
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of peace, and as conducting a ‘precise examination and confirmation of the 
pious faith of the holy and blessed fathers of Nicaea’ in dutiful obedience to the 
emperor's command.'^? 

The self-presentation of the Easterners' first session, then, precisely mir- 
rored that of Cyril's on 22 June: both sought to legitimize their activity not 
only through observing procedural niceties but also through their claim to be 
the true defenders of Nicaea, and to demonstrate that fidelity by authorita- 
tively ‘confirming’ the Nicene faith. However, whereas Cyril had sought to 
advance a positive as well as a negative construal of the Nicene faith in his 
session (i.e. that his own doctrine was Nicaea's authentic expression, as well as 
Nestorius' doctrine being a false one), the Easterners' session merely con- 
demned Cyril's reading of the Creed as innovatory, and so heretical. This more 
limited strategy may have reflected the Easterners’ own internal divisions 
regarding the degree to which Nestorius' doctrine could be affirmed as truly 
Nicene, or at least the growing realization (among John and others) of its 
idiosyncrasies. Tellingly, Nestorius was absent from all the sessions of the 
Easterners, and the clear focus of John's council throughout the summer of 
431 was not the defence of Nestorius' particular theology, but the attack upon 
Cyril's Anathemas: it was, at heart, anti-Cyrillianism, not pro-Nestorianism, 
that unified these bishops. 

Notably, the accusation that Cyril's council had formally promulgated his 
Anathemas—which would later come to play a central role in the Easterners' 
strategy—is absent from the 26 June proceedings.'”” Instead, Cyril is accused 
of gathering in haste precisely in order to ‘prevent an examination of the 
heretical false doctrine that we found in the Chapters'.'^? The Easterners had 
construed the imperial order of convocation, in other words, as requiring the 
confirmation of the Nicene faith via the judgement that the Anathemas were 
contrary to it.'°' The original and intended purpose of the Council of Ephesus 
was thus to demonstrate that Cyril, not Nestorius, was the enemy of Nicaea.'?? 
And since, in not retracting his Anathemas, Cyril remained guilty of having 


7$ ACO 1.1.5, 121:14-15 (V.151.10): ris dxpiBots épedvns kai BeBawoews THs edoeßous 
TLOTEWS TOV ayiov Kal pakapiov TATE pw TOV ev Nıikaiaı THS Bwvvias ovveAnAvdörwv. 

75? Rather than reflecting what the Easterners initially believed to have actually transpired in 
the session of 22 June, the claim thus likely represents a subsequent exploitation of the textual 
inclusion of Cyril’s Third Letter in his acta; de Halleux, for instance, argues convincingly that the 
Third Letter was not even read at the session of 22 June: A. de Halleux (1992), ‘Les douze 
chapitres cyrilliens au concile d'Ephése (430-433)’, RTL 23.4, 425-58. 

19 ACOLI.5, 121:28-31 (V.151.11): dare rijv atperuc)v kako8o£(av uù CytynO Hvar, Hv èv rots 
kepaAaíow ebpouev rois Amooradeioı mpwinv eis THY Bacidida mów br Tob eDAafleorárov 
KupíMov ToU Emiokömov, dv Ta mAetora. ovußaive tH. Apeiov kai AmoAwapiov kai Eùvouiov 
övooeßeiaı; cf. ACO 1.1.5, 123:2-3 (V.151.15). 

161 C£ ACO 1.1.5, 123:2-3 (V.151.15). 

162 Tf Cyril had known that the formal conciliar examination of his Anathemas was a widely 
held expectation among his episcopal opponents, it may help to explain his haste in attempting 
to convene the council before those bishops arrived. 
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impiously added to the Nicene faith, the Easterners’ assembly demanded that 
he and his bishops 'anathematize the heretical Chapters’ and so ‘profess 
adhesion to the Creed issued by the most holy fathers assembled at Nicaea, 
introducing nothing different from it or alien to piety’.’® In this way, the 
imperial instructions could finally be fulfilled, Cyril’s Anathemas condemned, 
and the faith of Nicaea confirmed. 

Both Cyril and John’s first conciliar sessions, then, staked their claim to 
conciliar legitimacy and doctrinal orthodoxy on the basis that they had truly 
‘confirmed’ Nicaea—but both worked with divergent understandings of what 
this actually involved. For Cyril, it meant ‘confirming that the Nicene Creed 
was falsely interpreted by Nestorius, and truly interpreted by himself, through 
a documentary comparison of their two letters; for the Easterners, it meant 
‘confirming’ Nicaea against the heretical innovations of the Anathemas. It was 
the Easterners, indeed, who would come most strongly to utilize the potent 
polemic of ‘no additions to Nicaea'—and it was Cyril who had, at least initially, 
to defend himself from this charge. The cry of ‘sola Nicaea’, then, first found 
prominence not in the later miaphysite attacks on Chalcedon, but in the early 
Antiochene critique of Cyril at Ephesus.'°* The ‘no additions’ slogan, in other 
words, was not the hallmark of a particular doctrinal position, but was rather a 
flexible rhetorical strategy that a range of parties could deploy to portray their 
opponents’ doctrine as unorthodox. In this way, the Easterners sought to 
oppose the ‘Nicene’ credentials of Cyril’s council by associating it with het- 
erodox theological innovation (mirroring Cyril’s own depiction of Nestorius’ 
doctrine), and so contrasting such wordy falsehood with their own simple 
profession of, and fidelity to, the Nicene faith.'°° 

The Easterners further developed their counter-construal of Nicaea’ a few 
days later, in a tranche of documents composed immediately after the second 
session of their council.'° While Cyril went about collecting episcopal signa- 
tures to add to the written proceedings of 22 June, the Easterners sharpened 
their critique of those bishops involved in Cyril's session, lambasting the 
‘heretical opinions of Cyril which they had the presumption to confirm with 
their signatures’.'°’ In this way, the proceedings of 22 June could be portrayed 
as the imposition of one man’s doctrine, rather than as the confirmation of the 


163 ACO 1.1.5, 122:3-6 (V.151.12): as àv Tò oiketov émvyvóvres mÄNUNEANHa TA TE aipeTiKa TOD 
Kupiddov kepalara àvaÜejaríoc ot kal THe erredeion. mioreı Tapa TOV Ayıwrarwv marépov rv 
ev Nixaiar ovvadpoıodevrwv éuuévew kadouoAoynowaı undev érepov art 7] E€vov THs evoeßeias 
émeioáyovres [...]; cf. ACO 1.1.5, 124:24-5 (V.152). The accusation here that Cyril had intro- 
duced something ‘different from’ the Creed at the 22 June session may also refer to his Second 
Letter. 

19 Contra Sieben, Konzilsidee, 256f. 165 Cf. ACO 1.1.5, 122:6-8 (V.151.12). 

155 ACO 1.1.5, 127-9 (V.155-7); ACO 1.4, 43-6 (CC.95-6). The focus here remains on Cyril 
preventing the examination of the Anathemas rather than on him actively promulgating them. 

1 ACO 1.4, 44:36-7 (CC.96): idcirco agnoscite quod aliqui eorum propter haereticam Cyrilli 
sententiam, quam confirmare praesumpserunt subscriptionibus suis [...]. 
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shared Nicene faith. Indeed, the very act of subscribing to Cyril’s session was 
to be complicit in Cyril’s heresy, and so to betray Nicaea. This reminds us, 
moreover, of the central role of the circulation of texts in the battle over 
Ephesine conciliar legitimacy. The activity and identity ofthe Cyrilline council 
was primarily encountered through documents being read, and this made the 
contents of those documents (especially with regard to the Nicene Creed) the 
focus for debate and critique. 

The Easterners thus reiterated that they fought for the orthodox faith, which 
the ‘council of the holy fathers assembled at Nicaea confirmed in a written 
confession and transmitted to us’;'® it was their gathering (the true council) 
which was the authentic locus of fidelity to the pure Nicene faith, unsullied by 
Cyrillian additions.'^? It was only through allegiance to the Easterners’ council 
that the Cyrillian bishops could ‘recover the faith of the holy fathers who met 
at Nicaea’; it was only when the Anathemas had been themselves anathema- 
tized that the Cyrillian bishops could ‘sincerely accept the creed of the holy 
fathers who convened at Nicaea’.’”° Again we note the mirroring of Cyril’s 
own strategy (as expressed in his Third Letter): it was no longer enough merely 
to confess the Creed, it must rather be confessed ‘sincerely’, that is, according 
to a particular authoritative interpretation. 

By the end of June 431, then, two ‘councils’ of Ephesus had met, each 
claiming that they alone had faithfully preserved the faith of Nicaea. This 
battle over contrasting ideas of Nicaea was the central dynamic driving the 
dispute between the parties: Nicaea was their common doctrinal locus, and the 
shared model for the presentation of their own conciliar legitimacy. Moreover, 
these rival strategies not only developed in parallel, but increasingly mirrored 
one another: Cyril’s council charged Nestorius with falsely interpreting the 
Creed according to his novel doctrines, while John charged Cyril with adding 
to the Creed according to his heretical innovations. Both parties also sought to 
utilize the written records of their proceedings as the primary instrument for 
expressing their Nicene identity and authority. Indeed, in both cases the 
authentic affirmation of Nicaea now involved the subscription or affirmation 
of particular texts—texts which were themselves linked with particular claims 
to conciliar legitimacy. For Cyril, the authentic affirmation of Nicaea involved 
subscribing to the written proceedings of 22 June (and the documents cited 


155 ACO 1.4, 45:6-7 (CC.96): quae sanctorum patrum qui Nicaeam sunt collecti, concilium 
scripta confessione confirmans usque ad nos et eos qui post nos erunt homines destinavit. Like 
Cyril, John tried here to make a link between the activity of his council and that of Nicaea itself, 
since both ‘confirmed’ the orthodox faith. 

19 ACOLLS, 127-8 (V.155-6). 

7" ACO 1.1.5, 128:17-18 (V.156): rýv re rôv áyíwv marepav míorw vÀv èv Nuxata rs 
Bibvvias ovveMóvrow avarrnowvrau [...]; ACO 1.1.5, 127:22-3 (V.155): rjv miorw av ayiwv 
marepwv av Ev Nıraiaı ris Bubuvias ovvadpoıodevrwv addAws karadecwvraı [...]; cf. Graumann, 
‘Doctrinal Normation’, 27. 
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therein); for the Easterners, it involved not only subscribing to the Nicene 
Creed, but also anathematizing the Anathemas and denouncing the Cyrilline 
proceedings. 

The evidence of late June, furthermore, suggests that while the Easterners 
had arguably won the initial rhetorical battle, they were in danger of losing the 
rhetorical war. The Easterners had managed, in spite of their numerical 
disadvantage, to ‘spin’ Cyril’s council as procedurally unsound, and the 
conciliar promulgation of his own writings as a heretical violation of the 
faith of Nicaea. Indeed, the emperor’s letter to the bishops of Ephesus of 
29 June, condemning the proceedings of Cyril’s assembly, is a remarkable 
testament to the potency of the Easterners’ polemic.'”' However, it was Cyril's 
conciliar texts that had evinced the greater discursive subtlety. The written 
account of the session of 22 June offered a flawed, but nonetheless creative, 
attempt to articulate how ‘Nicaea’ could convincingly be subjected to a 
‘rejuvenating reception’. In stark contrast, the Easterners’ documents failed 
to provide a positive account of the Nicene faith—they required that Nicaea be 
confessed ‘sincerely’, but, other than demanding the condemnation of the 
Anathemas, they did not specify what this sincere confession actually involved. 

We turn now to analyse the further development of these opposing Nicene 
strategies between July and September 431, as the dispute over ‘Nicaea’ and its 
authentic expression became increasingly intractable. 

The entrenchment of positions from late June onwards represented a 
significant dilemma for Theodosius. Two rival episcopal gatherings had each 
claimed full conciliar authority, had each portrayed themselves as committed 
to the faith of Nicaea, and had each condemned their opponents for betraying 
it—yet only one could be officially recognized as the place where Christ was 
present, the Holy Spirit dwelt, and the consensus of the catholic church was 
embodied. And since neither party had succeeded conclusively in demonstrat- 
ing that their distinctive ‘re-reception’ of Nicaea was superior to that of their 
opponents, Theodosius hedged his bets. Accordingly, in his letter of 29 June, 
he addressed all the bishops as a single group (‘the most holy council in 
Ephesus’) and reiterated his earlier instructions: the Creed should be exam- 
ined, and a decision reached by the ‘whole council’.'”” Theodosius evidently 
hoped that existing divisions could still be repaired, and a peaceable episcopal 
consensus secured—especially if the troublesome leaders of both parties were 
confined under house arrest.’”* 


7! ACO 1.1.3, 9-10 (V.83). 

172 ACOL1.3, 9:26 (V.83): rH kar "Epeoov ayıwraryı ovvó8os [...]; ACO 1.1.3, 10:3-6 (V.83): 
ödev dédoxrar THe Huetépar OevdtyTL xwpav èv THY ToLadTHY undauos éxew avlevtiav, rv dé 
avakorovlws yeyovórov Apyovvrav Toùs mepi THs eDoepeías Aóyovs, WoTep edéd0KTO, TPWTWS 
ééeracÜ va Kal kata TO KOWAL TAOHL THL Gvvddw1 SoKodr eis TOV EENS xpóvov Kpareiv. 

173 Theodosius dispatched Count John to implement this strategy, requiring that no bishop 
was to leave Ephesus until the matter had been resolved. 
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Yet, without clear imperial approval for either Cyril or John’s assembly, 
both continued to defend their own authority and the unique legitimacy of 
their particular idea of Nicaea’. Many of the strategies deployed in the ensuing 
campaign were straightforward and predictable—both sides, for instance, 
accuse the other of acts of violence, intrigue, and bribery, while pointing to 
their greater clout as a gathering (whether numerically, as Cyril, or in terms of 
metropolitical representation, as John).'”* Alongside this rather shabby spec- 
tacle, however, there remained creative and meaningful attempts to refine 
further the claims to Nicene fidelity that had begun to be advanced in the rival 
conciliar sessions of late June. 

Cyril’s council responded to the imperial letter of 29 June by reiterating that 
it had dutifully obeyed the imperial task by carrying out an examination of 
doctrine (thus following in the steps of the 318 fathers), reaching a common 
mind, and so deposing Nestorius for his heresy. The official proceedings of 
22 June, it was claimed, demonstrated the council’s observance of due pro- 
cedure (conducted, indeed, in the presence of Christ Himself), while the 
Easterners’ refusal to join the council betrayed their complicity in Nestorius’ 
heretical doctrines."? The council implicitly conceded, however, that its 
opponents’ Nicene self-presentation possessed some support, for ‘those who 
hold heretical opinions contrary to the orthodox faith are clever at disguising 
their error’.'”° It is evident, indeed, that the Easterners had begun to circulate 
their own list of countersignatures, perhaps mirroring Cyril’s strategy by 
attaching them to their conciliar proceedings." 

The second (10 July) and third (11 July) sessions of Cyril’s council sharp- 
ened its claims to conciliar legitimacy by carefully recording the support of 
the newly arrived Roman delegates—Cyril could now claim that his council 
was truly oecumenical, possessing the support of the Western Church.'”® 
The episcopal affirmations that follow the citation of Celestine’s letter thus 


174 For instance: ACO 1.1.3, 12 (V.84.4); ACO LL3, 17 (V.88.2); on the violence at Ephesus, see 
T. E. Gregory (1979), Vox Populi: Popular Opinion and Violence in the Religious Controversies of 
the Fifth Century (Columbus, OH: Ohio State University Press), 80-100. Cyril’s agents were not 
only active in Ephesus itself during these months, but also in Constantinople, where they helped 
to ‘spin’ the news of the council’s activity in Cyril’s favour: R. M. Price (2014), ‘Fact and Fiction, 
Emperor and Council, in the Coptic Acts of Ephesus’, AHC 46, 9-26. 

175 ACO 1.1.3, 10-13 (V.84). 

176 ACO 1.1.3, 11:33-4 (V.84.4): 8ewoi yap elow of érepa mapa tH bpb miotrw qpovoüvres 
ovorıalew tiv mAdvynv; ACO 1.1.3, 12:16 (V.84.4): ei uù aùrós re dewös Hv oxysjuact Adywv 
émuxadvmrew éavroó rhv Ovocéfeuav [...]. 

177 ACO 1.1.3, 11:34-12:1 (V.84.4): ws kai Twas TOV dywoTáTov EMIOKOTWV KPUTTOHEVNS [LEV 
THs mAdvns mapa Neoropiov deieaodnvaı Kal mpoodeodaı aùr Tots Te úr aurov mparrouevors 
droyparbaı [...]. Cyril’s council claimed that these were Nestorius’ proceedings, despite his 
absence from the Easterners’ assembly—an attempt to tarnish John’s bishops by association. 

7* The inclusion of Celestine’s letter also helps to buttress the authority of Cyril’s council, 
since it emphasizes the presence of Christ and the Holy Spirit in conciliar assemblies: ACO I.1.3, 
55 (V.106.12). 
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associate St Paul, Celestine, and Cyril as ‘fathers’ together, speaking with one 
Spirit-inspired voice."? Crucially, this Roman approval was formally estab- 
lished by appending the legates’ signatures to the proceedings of 22 June.’*° 
The Cyrilline conciliar documents, in short, were not static or fixed, but rather 
represented a kind of rolling corpus, with each fresh addition providing 
the opportunity to improve and subtly reinterpret what had gone before. 
Emphasis was placed on the legates having carefully inspected the minutes 
and found them accurate and legitimate—it is this written document, then, 
that conveyed the authority and expressed the identity of the Cyrilline 
council, and which (it claimed) provided the authentic interpretation of 
the Nicene Creed. 

The fourth (16 July) and fifth (17 July) sessions continued this strategy: 
against the claims of the Easterners, the council maintained that it had 
confirmed the orthodox faith by examining Nestorius’ doctrine and finding 
it to be in error.'*? John of Antioch was increasingly portrayed as a second 
Nestorius: he too had persisted in error, ignored legitimate conciliar sum- 
monses, and so had been deposed (indeed, by Christ Himself )."** In this way, 
the Easterners’ circulation of their own decree that Cyril and Memnon had 
been deposed was countered by the Cyrilline ruling that, as a pretended 
council, the decrees of the Easterners possessed no validity.'** 

Following these sessions, Cyril’s council wrote again to the emperor, assert- 
ing once more that the assembled bishops had ‘explained to your piety the 
apostolic faith expounded by the 318 assembled at Nicaea, and deposed 
Nestorius whose beliefs were contrary to this’.’*° Nicaea was now explicitly 
appealed to not only as the basis for doctrinal fidelity, but also as a template for 
conciliar activity: 


formerly too, at the holy and great council of the 318 assembled at Nicaea, there 
were some likewise who stood aloof from that great council, fearing its penalties, 
and they were not deemed a council by the great emperor Constantine, now 


7? ACO 1.1.3, 57:24-7 (V.106.19): Airy dırala «pious. vewı IlavAwı Kedeorivwı véw 
TTabrar KopiMuı. Keleorivwı ta qóAakt TÍS miorews. Keleorivwi Tat ópoóxo TÍS GvvóOov. 
Kekeorivwı edxapıorei Táca N ovvodos. eis KeAeortvos, eis KoöpıAdos- ia mioris TÍS cvvóOov, pia 
TOTUS THS oikouperns. 

180 ACO 1.1.3, 63 (V.106.36-9). 

181 For instance. at the session of 11 July, a fresh summary was given of the proceedings of 
22 June: ACO 1.1.3, 60 (V.106.30); and again in the council’s reply to Celestine after the session 
of 17 July: ACO 1.1.3, 6 (V.82.5). 

182 ACO 1.1.3, 15-21 (V.87-89.12); 21-26 (V.89.13-21). 

183 Nestorius was now incorporated into the genealogy of heretics: ACO 1.1.3, 22 (V.89.13). 

184 Rather, John and his bishops were defectors from the true council: ACO 1.1.3, 26 (V.91.1). 

185 ACO 11.3, 28:25-9:2 (V.92.1): rYı du@v kareorMoauev edoeßeiaı rjv re dmoorodır)v 
miorıw, nv Kal ot em TÍS Nikaias TpiardcıoL dera Kal OKTW cvvaxÜévres e&edevro, 
pavepav Kareornoauev THe dua@v evoeßeiaı kai Tov Evavria rauryı ppovnoavra Neoröpıov 
kadeidouev [...]. 
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among the saints, but were ordered to stand trial for separating themselves and 
rejecting the common voice of those holy bishops [...].'°° 


This was a somewhat eccentric attempt to apply Nicaea to the contemporary 
context, since there is no record of a rival or minority council in 325, even 
among the various legends surrounding the council that subsequently devel- 
oped. It may refer to those few bishops who refused to accept the council’s 
decisions'®” or possibly to the Novatian Acesius, whom Socrates depicted as 
standing aloof from the decision of the council,** but these are both 
imperfect fits. It seems more likely that this statement represents a straight- 
forward invention of tradition, intended to show history repeating itself: 
Cyril’s council was the true successor to Nicaea because of, rather than in 
spite of, its experience of opposition. In this way, the continuing presence of 
the Easterners’ rival council became a means of further validating, rather than 
undermining, the Cyrilline council’s ‘Nicene’ identity, while a heavy hint was 
given regarding how Theodosius (the new Constantine) should act. The 
strategy again suggests that Cyril’s council understood itself not merely as 
‘confirming’ Nicaea but in some sense participating in Nicaea’s unique au- 
thority, recapitulating or re-expressing Nicaea in the present. 

Cyril’s most ambitious attempt to refine his idea of Nicaea is found in his 
council's sixth session (22 July).'*? The written proceedings of this session seek 
retrospectively to reinterpret (and improve upon) the proceedings of 22 June, 
while also making a fresh attempt to demonstrate the sole legitimacy of the 
Cyrilline ‘reading’ of Nicaea. Significant adjustments were made in the light of 
the Easterners’ powerful accusation that Cyril had betrayed the Nicene faith 
through addition on 22 June. So, for instance, the council’s own authority 
remained clearly stated, but was now set explicitly within an emphatic asser- 
tion of unswerving fidelity to Nicaea as the sole and sufficient locus of the 
orthodox faith. Thus the council states its primary purpose as being to declare 
‘the authority and validity of the faith expounded through the Holy Spirit by 
the holy fathers who in their time convened in the city of Nicaea, being 318 in 
number'.'?? The Nicene Creed is cited in full once again, at the very beginning 
of proceedings, as ‘sufficient to benefit the world under heaven’, and its enemies 


186 ACO 1.1.3, 30:15-22 (V.92.5): kai marae emt THs aylas Kal neydAns avvddov THY Tin TOV emt 
ths Niradwv ovveıleyuevwv rwás ovTws aToaTHvat THS weyadAys exeivyns avvóOov, dedoıkdtas TO €€ 
avris Emitipuov, Kal wire kpıdmvaı ovvodov TOVTOVS UO TOD meyadov Kal Ev ayious Baowréws 
Kwvoravrivov, AAAa kai xeAevoÜ vai Sirkas trocyxetv úrèp wv dmooxícavres THY TOV Ayiwv éketvow 
EemioKonwv ovupwviav npvnoavro [...]. 

187 Secundus of Ptolemais and Theonas of Marmarica (Soc., H.E. 1.9). 

188 Soc., H.E. 1.10—although this is only one bishop (not a group of them), and there is no 
reference to a trial. 

189 ACO 11.7, 84-117 (CA.73-9). 

79 ACO 1.1.7, 95:22-96:1 (CA.76.1): kai ovveöpevovons Spılovons re kpareiv kai Beßaiav etva 
Twv miorıv THY éxreÜcicav Quà TOD dyíov mveúuaTos Tapa TÕV Ayiwv marépov TÜV KATA KaLpods Ev 
the Niraewv moder ovveudeyuevav, óvrow Tov Apıduov rpwkooícv Géka. kal ókro [...]. 
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(Nestorius and the Easterners) are identified as those who ‘pretend to profess 
and accept it, but in fact misinterpret the force of the ideas according to their 
own opinions, and distort the truth’.'”' Nicaea cannot be confessed rightly, in 
other words, unless one’s own opinions are renounced in favour of the 
hallowed interpretation of the fathers. 

Having established this, Cyril goes on to elucidate that ‘royal road’ of the 
Spirit by providing the long list of patristic citations from 22 June (with a few 
extra ones added for good measure'??). These ‘show convincingly in what way 
they [the fathers] understood the Creed’, so that ‘all who hold the correct and 
irreproachable faith may also understand, interpret and proclaim it accord- 
ingly’.'”” Cyril thus reordered the material from 22 June to give greater 
conceptual coherence to his argument: the patristic citations, which had 
been placed somewhat awkwardly in the first session, now had a clear function 
in providing the hermeneutical key for reading the Creed correctly. By con- 
trast, Cyril’s Second Letter and Third Letter have entirely disappeared from 
view, further evidence of the effectiveness by which their prominence in the 
first session had been ‘spun’ as heretical additions to the Creed. The patristic 
citations, in this sense, have displaced the Second Letter as the authoritative 
commentary on the credal text. 

The aim of the 22 July proceedings was, however, not purely defensive. For 
Cyril also sought to broaden the attack on Nestorius to include all who shared 
his heretical opinions, including (implicitly) the unnamed author of the 
‘falsified creed’, whom Cyril knew to be Nestorius’ ‘father’, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia.’** In this sense, then, the 22 July session represents a renewed 
attempt to condemn the entire Antiochene Christological tradition, just as 
Cyril had earlier sought to achieve through his Anathemas. This was accom- 
plished by exploiting a petition from the presbyter Charisius, which testified to 


191 ACO 11.7, 89:14-16 (CA.74.4): Te pév obv dylae Traúrņı mioreı mávras ovvrideodaL 
Tpoonkel- exer yap evoeBas Kal A TTOXpeVT cos eis wopeleıav THS on ovpavov. eme) de Tives 
mpoOTOLOÜVTaL ev óuoAoyetv aurnv kai ovvrideodaı, Tapepunvevovor 0€ THY evvoidv THY Öbvanın 
ri Tò abrois Soxodv kal copilovra THY aAmdeıav [...], echoing Cyril’s language in Contra Nest. 
1.5 (ACO 1.1.6, 25:37-9), and in his Third Letter. The text of the Creed is identical to that of 
22 June, further evidence of Cyril’s emphasis on one particular textual form as alone authentic. 
This remained in tension with the more fluid use of the creed in non-conciliar contexts, as is 
(rather embarrassingly) clear from the wildly different form of Nicene Creed that Charisius 
includes in his petition: ACO I.1.7, 89:17-20 (CA.74.3). The irony of this session’s so-called 
‘Canon 7’ is thus that it was formulated in order to condemn Nestorius for adding to the Creed, 
yet it was justified on the basis of an appeal to a version of the Creed that itself contained many 
additions. 

1? ACO 1.1.7, 94-5 (CA.75.19-22), cf. Graumann, Kirche, 400-9. 

193 ACO 1.1.7, 89:17-20 (CA.74.4): &öenoev dvaykalws áyíwv marepwv Kai 6p0oddEwv rapadeodau 
x pHoes TAnpopopyaar duvapévas Tiva. T€ TpóTov vevonkaoı avrnv Kal knpd&aı redappnkaoıy, WOTE 
ÖmAovöri Kal mavras TOUS 6 pOrv Kal apn pntov Exovras TOT OUTO) Kal voetv Kal épunvevew kat 
KnpuTrew adrıv. 


194 Cf. Cyril, Epp. 72, 91. 
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how Nestorius had forced an adulterated creed on a group of converts.'”° This 
allowed Cyril to reinforce the point that it was Nestorius, not himself, who was 
in fact guilty of adding to the Creed, and was thus an enemy of Nicaea.'” 
Cyril’s rhetoric here, however, was not quite able to mask a more prosaic truth. 
For it is clear from Charisius’ plaint that Nestorius, just like Cyril, had 
understood the need for the Creed to be properly interpreted and expounded 
(especially in the context of the reception of converts from heretical sects), 
and so had provided a more thorough exposition to which assent was to 
be given. To read the Creed aright, Nestorius had in this instance turned 
to the writings of his father Theodore, just as Cyril now turned to the citations 
of his select ‘fathers’. 

The crisis of Nicaea at Ephesus, we are reminded again, was not about 
whether the Nicene Creed needed interpretation, but about how one inter- 
pretation could be shown to be solely authoritative. In the 22 July proceedings, 
indeed, Cyril not only advanced a particular interpretation of Nicaea as alone 
orthodox, but a particular interpretive strategy as well. He sought to establish a 
carefully selected series of supplementary texts that provided (via the Spirit’s 
inspiration) an authoritative hermeneutical key for reading the Nicene Creed 
rightly. It was a strategy that effectively exploited the opportunities for the 
subtle selection, organization and placement of texts provided by conciliar 
acta. Moreover, it took aim at the more widespread interpretive strategy 
(represented in the Creed associated with Constantinople 381, Charisius’ 
Creed, and Theodore’s 'exposition), whereby the credal text was itself 
expanded and modified in order to bring out more fully its meaning—and 
indeed condemned this hermeneutic as involving illegitimate additions to 
the Creed. 

All this was crystallized in a ruling (the so-called ‘Canon 7’) that would cast 
a long shadow over later councils. It stated that ‘no one is allowed to produce 
or write or compose another creed beside the one laid down with the aid of 
the Holy Spirit by the holy fathers assembled at Nicaea'.'?" We note again the 
delicacy of these attempts to ‘re-receive’ Nicaea in a new context. Through 
the 22 July proceedings, culminating in ‘Canon 7’, Cyril sought to perfect the 
‘double movement’, or rhetorical sleight of hand, by which a fresh reading 
of the Creed could be enshrined as uniquely authoritative, while simultan- 
eously denying that any change to the faith of Nicaea (still less heretical 
“addition’) had been perpetrated. In formally reaffirming Nicaea, the content 
of that reaffirmation itself became intrinsic to the (unchanging) Nicene 


5 ACO 1.1.7, 96-105 (CA.76.2-32); cf. Millar, ‘Repentant Heretics’, 111 ff. 

1% The long florilegium of citations from Nestorius’ writings (as quoted in the proceedings of 
22 June) was now placed more clearly in the 22 July acta precisely to make this point. 

197 ACO 1.1.7, 105:20-2 (CA.77): &pıoev 1) áyía oVvodos érépav miorıv umdevi é£etvoa mpopépew 
N yobv avyypáqew 1) ovvrideva Tapa THY öpıodeisav Tapa TOV dyiwy marépov ràv èv THL Nukaéov 
ovvaxdevrwv cov Ayimı mveuparı; cf. Graumann, ‘Doctrinal Normation’, 31-2. 
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confession. Church historians often assume that progress is made through 
being progressive, but here the opposite was arguably the case: it was by being 
so conservative with regard to Nicaea that Cyril was at his most innovative in 
the construal of the Nicene faith, and it was by creatively refashioning the very 
idea of ‘Nicaea’ that Cyril sought to resolve the problems that the inadequacy 
of Nicaea had itself created. 

The documentary record of Cyril’s sixth session has been examined at this 
point on the basis of its claim to date to 22 July. It is very likely, however, that 
the written proceedings actually originate from considerably later, and so 
their influence on the events of mid 431 should not be overplayed. The lack 
of individual episcopal interventions recorded in the proceedings, and the 
dominance of long texts that had already featured in the 22 June proceedings, 
make it probable that the session was substantially a literary production." 
Cyril himself subsequently seems to have acknowledged that the documentary 
record of 22 July was at least in part an editorial creation.'?? Most significantly 
of all, the silence of the Easterners regarding the session over the coming 
months is deafening—it is highly implausible that such an outrageous attack 
upon the memory of Theodore (of precisely the sort that, several years later, 
would provoke a major controversy between Cyril and John) would not have 
been commented upon had it been known. Rather, the focus of the polemic on 
both sides throughout the late summer remains solidly upon the record of 
22 June. For these reasons, it will be contended in the next chapter that the 22 
July document finds its actual origins in a post-431 reshaping of the character 
of the Ephesine council, and rises to real prominence only as part of an 
innovative strategy of Eutyches and Dioscorus in the late 440s. 

The Easterners spent July continuing to assert their own conciliar legitim- 
acy and Nicene fidelity. They emphasized that in order truly to fulfil the 
imperial instructions and ‘confirm’ Nicaea, Cyril’s heretical doctrine (as 
expressed in the Anathemas) and his tyrannous assembly had both to be 
clearly rejected.” The Easterners thus claimed to stand solely on Nicaea— 
yet just as much as Cyril they had imported a set of interpretive assumptions 
about what the authentic confession of Nicaea actually involved. Cyril was 
depicted as standing condemned on the basis of his blasphemous writings, just 
as Cyril had used Nestorius' works. And just as Cyril had invited Nestorius to 


18 Cf. L. Abramowski (2004), ‘Die Sitzung des Konzils von Ephesus am 22. Juli 431: Über die 
Befestigung des Symbols der heiligen Váter in Nicáa und über den vom Presbyter Charisius 
übergebenen Libellus, ZKG 115.3, 382-90; R. M. Price (2012), 'The Nicene Creed and the 
Reception of Converts at the First Council of Ephesus', AHC 44.1, 11-26, calls the written 
proceedings 'exceedingly curious' (p. 14), and suggests possible stages for their editorial com- 
position (including a defence of the genuineness of the original subscription list, p. 18). 

19% Cf. Cyril, Ep. 33.8 (ACO 1.1.7, 149:6-8 [CA.107]), Ep. 55.6 (ACO 1.1.4, 50 [V.135]); further 
analysis in the following chapter. 

20 Cf ACO 1.1.5, 132-3 (V.161), 133-5 (V.163). 
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defend his writings on 22 June, so the Easterners now invited Cyril to present 
himself at their council and defend his Anathemas.??' Indeed, the Easterners’ 
mirroring of Cyril's use of Nicaea even extended to their quoting of the Nicene 
Creed in full, and placing it at the start of their own conciliar documenta- 
tion.’ Similarly, Cyril’s attempt to gather signatures for his conciliar pro- 
ceedings was matched by the Easterners' desire that bishops should sign those 
documents in which they had cited the Creed. Nonetheless, in certain regards 
the Easterners' Nicene construal continued to lag behind Cyril's presentation— 
they still lacked a positive doctrinal articulation of what the full confession 
of the Nicene faith involved, and there was no equivalent development of the 
‘father’ concept in their documents.^?? 

In his sacra of early August, Theodosius persisted in his deliberate ambi- 
guity about which gathering was the true council of Ephesus by accepting the 
depositions of Nestorius, Cyril, and Memnon.?°* He also strengthened the link 
between Nicaea and Ephesus by invoking his predecessor Constantine—for 
Theodosius was eager to emerge, just as his illustrious forebear had done, with 
a successful and victorious council.” Cyril's assembly, predictably, responded 
in protest at this ‘mixing of our names with those who have defected from the 
oecumenical council,” and proceeded to make the following intriguing 
statement: 


And so we entreat your rule, dedicated to God, that the most holy and most God- 
beloved bishops Cyril and Memnon be restored to the holy council, since they 
have in no way been condemned from the canons, and that the faith be preserved 
inviolate—the faith that was engraved on your soul by the Holy Spirit, being 
handed down to you from your forebears, and which in the minutes of the 
proceedings against Nestorius that we previously reported has been notably 
clarified, pride of place being given to the creed of the 318 most holy fathers at 
Nicaea, while the whole proceedings relating to him are sufficient to expose the 
impiety of our opponents, and to present the orthodox faith, which up till this day 
you have in all circumstances been zealous to protect.” 


?! ACOLLS, 131 (V.159). 202 ACOLLS, 133-5 (V.163). 

203 Nestorius attempted to undermine Cyril's claim to follow the fathers by suggesting that 
some of the names that Cyril quoted were in fact heretics: ACO L4, 53 (CC.103). 

?^ ACO 1.1.3, 31-2 (V.93). 205 ACO 1.1.3, 32 (V.93.3). 

206 ACO 1.1.3, 32:34-33:1 (V.94.3): käxeivo de Huds où puxpas EOAubev èk ovvaprayñs yeveodaı 
paıvöuevov TÓ TOUS AmooTarnoavras amo TÍS oikovjevucts ovvodov TOUS Trepi "Toávvqv TÓV 
Avrioxeias [...]. 

207 ACO 1.1.3, 33:14-22 (V.94.3) xai desueda Tis THe Hewı dvareıueıms v Baoıeias rois 
ev ayıwrarovs kai ÜcoqiAeoTárovs Emiokomovs KopıAAov kai Meuvova Amododmvaı THe Ayiaı 
ovvööwi, ovdapas ATÒ TÖV kavóvov KaTaKEKpyLevous, THY ÔÈ míorw qvAaxÜtjva. dodAevrov, TLS 
kai THe Öuerepaı 70 TOD Ayiov mveuuaros Katayeyparrrau buy êk mpoyóvov dulv mapadedonem 
Kal Ev rots map ðv nádat üvevqveypévow úrouvýuacı rois Kata Neoropíov mpaxGeiar opddpa 
cecaqnjvuoToa, TPOKELUEVNS êv THS TiaTews àv Ev Nıkalaı dyıwrdrwv TaTépwv TOV Tin, ráons de 
Ths em alraı mpáéews ikavíjs ovans SiedéyEat pev THY rÀv Evavriwv doeßeuav, mapaoryoaı de rnv 
ópÜó8o£ov Tiot, Hv uexpı ToO vOv puAdkaı did mavrwv Eomovödoare. 
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Three elements are worth noting. Firstly, Cyril’s council makes explicit a claim 
implicit in its proceedings of 22 June—that it has not only ‘confirmed’ the 
faith, but ‘notably clarified’ it. This is to assert a very high authority for Cyril’s 
council: it has not merely ‘passed on’ the Nicene faith, but has authoritatively 
re-expressed and ‘clarified’ it, and so participates in that great council’s unique 
status. Secondly, the central locus of the council’s doctrinal clarification is not 
merely Cyril’s Second Letter, but the written proceedings themselves. The 
authority to interpret Nicaea correctly, in other words, was now located not 
primarily in a particular ‘father’ (such as Cyril), nor even in the Creed itself 
(though it retains ‘pride of place’), but in the text of the conciliar proceedings. 
To reject this document is to reject Nicaea itself.”°® Thirdly, the council again 
makes recourse to the Holy Spirit—to appeal to the Spirit’s work in Theodos- 
ius’ soul is perhaps to encourage him to open his eyes to the Spirit-inspired 
‘royal road’ of orthodox interpretation of Nicaea, which is of course precisely 
what the 22 June proceedings claimed to present. 

The Easterners, by contrast, interpreted the imperial sacra as a validation of 
their own Nicene credentials. They congratulated Theodosius for thus affirm- 
ing ‘the use, as rule and norm, of the Creed formerly issued by the fathers at 
Nicaea, which, containing nothing defective or superfluous, presents salvation 
in summary, comprehending in a few words everything that the divine 
scriptures have handed down to us about piety, and banishing the beliefs of 
those who want to innovate for us and have wandered off into error.” Thus, 
whereas Cyril’s council defended the need to ‘clarify’ Nicaea, the Easterners’ 
continued to demand subscription to the Nicene Creed alone: they portrayed 
the choice before the bishops as subscribing to the Anathemas (i.e. following 
Cyril), or subscribing to the undefiled Nicene Creed (i.e. following them). To 
subscribe to the Creed, indeed, was automatically to reject the Anathemas as a 
heretical addition. 

Moreover, the Easterners now at last attempted to provide a clear positive 
account of Nicaea’s authentic meaning. Properly read, they argued, the Creed 
gave ‘a precise definition of the economy ."'? Yet rather than flesh out this 
claim, they simply listed a series of characteristic Antiochene Christological 
emphases as self-evidently in accord with Nicaea, and then quickly and 


?** The lack of any reference to the 22 July proceedings, which would have considerably 
helped Cyril’s argument here, is further reason to doubt the dating of the 22 July document— 
Graumann, ‘Doctrinal Normation’, 36, refers to the silence in these documents as ‘noteworthy 
and puzzling’. 

209 ACO 11.7, 69:20-3 (CA.48.2): kavovı de xai yvauovı xpYoacdaı tHe èv Niraiaı ómó Tov 
Tare pw Eerredeion Táda TOT TlOTEL, viris, OUTE EeAAınes TL oUTE TepvrTÓv éxovoa, ovvTopov av 
owrnpiav xapilerau, pruaoı 6Alyoıs TO mav dıalaßovoa TaV doa at Detar ypapal Tiv rept 
evoeßeias mapadedwkanır. 

210 ACO 1.1.7, 70:3 (CA.48.4): Kat mepi THS olkovonias rovs Akpıßeis TAapedwKEV Öpovs eae 
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nervously asserted that such doctrines did not constitute an addition to the 
Creed.”"’ The Easterners’ position, in short, continued to rely on a rather 
under-developed claim to stand solely on Nicaea—they showed more skill in 
critiquing Cyril’s idea of ‘Nicaea’ than in convincingly articulating their own. 

The failure of Count John’s attempt to achieve agreement through a joint 
settlement of faith revealed the entrenchment of positions by August 431.7"? It 
also demonstrated the inadequacy of the Nicene Creed itself to act as the point 
of unity—for the bare text, left uninterpreted, was unable to enshrine conclu- 
sively either of the groups’ particular theological emphases.”'* Indeed, Cyril's 
council had already decisively set its face against any such simplistic affirm- 
ation, as vulnerable to Nestorius’ interpretive trickery.”'* For both Cyril and 
the Easterners, true fidelity to Nicaea now required subscription to particular 
conciliar documents in which the Creed was authentically expounded, and in 
which the authority of the council of Nicaea was presented afresh. A petition 
of Cyril-supporting clergy in Constantinople showed once again how closely 
Nicaea and Ephesus were being associated. It implored the emperor: ‘as you 
bring back to mind the love of your ancestors for the church, and how each of 
them obeyed the council of holy fathers that took place in their time and by 
means of legislation to confirm the decrees they had issued expressed their 
respect for them, so may you in your turn be zealous to have the same opinion 
about the holy council that you have now convened’.”'” Following Nicaea, in 
other words, meant following its authoritative conciliar successor.”'° The 
appeal to Nicaea, however, remained so flexible that even being imprisoned 
allowed Cyril to claim he was suffering for the faith just as Athanasius had 
done against Arius!" 

Competing ideas of ‘Nicaea’ were also central to the subsequent late- 
summer colloquia in Chalcedon, which represented a final, desperate attempt 


211 ACO 1.1.7, 70 (CA.48.4-6). The Easterners also here affirm the Theotokos as orthodox—a 
reminder that it was not the central issue of dispute at Ephesus. Even so, Cyril perhaps accurately 
suggests that divisions remained over the appellation among the Easterners: ACO 1.1.3, 45-6 
(V.100). The doctrinal material in this section of the document, including the assertion of the 
dual consubstantiality of the Son, would later come to prominence as the basis of the ‘Formula of 
Reunion’ of 433 (on which, see in particular Chapter 4). 

212 ACO 1.1.3, 45-6 (V.100). 

213 The Easterners’ description of Count John’s instructions suggests that the proposed ‘joint 
statement of faith’ was the Nicene Creed itself: ACO 1.1.7, 74:26-7 (CA.63.2). 

214 Cf. ACO 11.3, 47:25-7 (V.102). 

75 ACO 1.1.3, 50:15-19 (V.103): GAAG Tv rv mpoyóvæv jv mepi THY ErkAmolav oropyyyv 
avalaßovres kara voüv kai dmws EKA0TOS Ekeivwv THL kata TOUS oikelovs KaLpods yevopévyi 
ovvoowı THY ayiwy marepwv Erreidapxnoe kai TH Sid TO TOUS Öpovs Tos map alrav reÜévras 
dxupOoat vopobeciat THY Tepi abroüs a0) di€derEav, oŬTw Kal adTOL TA (ca mepi THY vv Tap Ojuv 
ovyrporndeicav ayiav oúvoĝov ppovicat mpodvundnre. 

216 This association was also encouraged by the Cyrilline council’s use of the canons of Nicaea 
to guide their various jurisdictional rulings, for instance: ACO I.1.7, 118-22 (CA.81). 

217 ACO 11.3, 74-5 (V.116). 
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to find a solution to the Ephesine conflict. Both parties gave clear instructions 
to their appointed delegates regarding the particular construal of ‘Nicaea’ 
that they were to articulate and defend. Cyril’s men were told to refuse to 
share communion with John of Antioch (as the deposed leader of a schis- 
matic assembly), and to require their opponents to ‘sign the deposition of 
Nestorius'.?'? If this subscription was modelled on the pattern used for the 
Roman envoys, then what was demanded was, in fact, subscription to the 
entire proceedings of 22 June, including Cyril’s construal of the Nicene faith 
contained therein.?'? 

For the Easterners, by contrast, the recourse to Nicaea in the instructions 
to their delegates appears to have been motivated by the desire both to win 
back imperial favour”” and also, crucially, to help paper over the divisions 
within their own ranks. Tellingly, Alexander of Hierapolis, an implacable 
supporter of Nestorius, added his own personal orders: ‘if you transact 
anything in accordance with the Creed expounded by the holy fathers of 
Nicaea, involving no insertions into the Creed of the holy fathers, and also a 
rejection of the heretical Chapters of Cyril of Alexandria, I agree to it^?" The 
Easterners’ emphasis on ‘Nicaea alone’, in other words, served as a rallying 
point vague enough to satisfy ‘extremists’ like Alexander, and so to keep their 
diverse grouping together.” 

Just as the Cyrilline strategy continued to emphasize the written acta as the 
locus of their conciliar authority and Nicene orthodoxy, so the Easterners 
continued to focus their attack upon these documents.””” Indeed, it is in the 
Easterners' instructions to their envoys that the charge is made directly for the 
first time that Cyril's Anathemas had been ‘inserted’ (Ereısaxdevrwv) by Cyril 
into the Nicene Creed.’”* This specific textual allegation is repeated in a 
subsequent letter to the envoys, which describes how ‘those who have deposed 


218 ACO 11.3, 33:22-3 (V.95): ei &vwro of mpoeıpnuevor broypdibar ev TH. kaÜauwpéce 
Neoropiov [...]. 

7? It is also possible that subscription was to a composite document including subsequent 
Cyrilline sessions too. 

?? See the Eastern bishops’ letter to the clergy of Antioch: ACO 1.4, 57 (CC.106). 

221 ACO 1.1.3, 38:1-4 (V.96): Et re xara riv Exredeioav mior úrò rv dyíov marepwv àv èv 
Nwatat Suarpd£eode pyre émrecowyopevov Twös THe mioTeL TOV ayiwv TATE pw Kal erBaAAouevwv 
TOV aiperıkwv Kepalaiav Kupiddov tot AdeEavdpéws, roro ovykataridenaı. 

?? Whereas John of Antioch himself seems decidedly cool towards Nestorius (it is notable 
that John never speaks in his defence), it is clear that Alexander, Theodoret, and the other 
bishops of northern Syria still supported him—hence the delicacy of the Easterners’ coalition; 
cf. A. M. Schor (2011), Theodoret’s People: Social Networks and Religious Conflict in Late Roman 
Syria (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press), 85-6. 

223 For another example of the Cyrilline appeal to the conciliar proceedings: ACO 1.1.3, 65-6 
(V.108). Irenaeus’ earlier report suggested that the 22 June proceedings had still not fully 
convinced the imperial court of the Cyrilline council’s legitimacy: ACO 1.1.5, 135-6 (V.164). 

224 ACO 1.1.3, 37:29-31 (V.96): 8$1Aov éxeívov Tuyxavovros ws mavti rpómo TOV Kepadaiwy 
TOV aiperıkav TOV vro Kupi(Mov Tod Adekavöpews Erreivaxdevrwv thu mioreı TOV TaTépwv TOV 
kata Nixaay [...]. 
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him [Nestorius] have, as you know, in their heretical minutes, attached the 
heretical Chapters to the Creed of the fathers, and thereby showed themselves 
to be heretics and strangers to the orthodox faith’.””” The Easterners thus 
exploited the increasing focus on Cyril’s written proceedings by purposely 
misreading them, craftily construing the inclusion of Cyril’s Third Letter in the 
22 June proceedings (which Cyril had cited to show he had correctly applied 
Rome’s verdict) as an attempt not merely to ratify the Anathemas but to 
‘insert’ them into the Creed itself. And since the proceedings concluded with 
episcopal signatures, to sign the proceedings (as Cyril’s envoys were insisting 
upon) was to collude in this heretical addition to the Nicene Creed.””° 

Having established this ‘reading’ of Cyril’s conciliar documentation, the 
Easterners could then reiterate their own fidelity to the unadulterated Nicene 
Creed by quoting the full text (just as Cyril himself had done in the 22 June 
proceedings).’”” Whereas they unwaveringly defended the Creed’s sole suffi- 
ciency, Cyril was not ‘satisfied with the teaching issued at Nicaea’, and so 
sought to ‘remove the everlasting landmarks placed by your fathers'.?? The 
Easterners then provided their own list of signatures, implicitly contrasting 
their own subscription to the Creed alone with Cyril’s supporters’ subscription 
to the Creed and the Anathemas (via the 22 June proceedings). In addition to 
discrediting Cyril’s conciliar acta, then, the Easterners could now circulate 
their own authoritative document, which included the complete Nicene Creed 
and a truly orthodox exposition of its teaching.””” The Easterners had, in short, 
refined their critique of Cyril’s idea of ‘Nicaea’ largely through mirroring 
Cyril's own text-based approach.”*° 

While the Easterners may have enjoyed some moderate success in cri- 
tiquing the Cyrilline idea of Nicaea at the colloquia, however, it brought 
them no decisive advantage. Theodoret lamented to his ally Alexander that 
‘our hearers [are] being swayed this way and that, now praising our position 


225 ACO 1.1.7, 78:18-20 (CA.67.3): of yap kadeAövres avrov Ev abrots Tots aipeTiKots brouvnnuacı 
Ta KepadAaa TA alpeTiKd, ws tore, cuvijav THe TOV TaTépwv mioTei, Kal Taurnı Sei~avTEs AUTOS 
alperıkods Kal THs ópÜoGó£ov miorews aAAoTpious [...]; cf. ACO 1.1.7, 74:11-13 (CA.63). 

226 ACO 1.1.3, 39:20-3 (V.96); 1.1.7, 79-80 (CA.69), cf. Halleux, ‘Les douze chapitres’, 446-54. 
Similarly, when the emperor reacted adversely to the doctrine of Acacius (a noted supporter of 
Cyril), the Easterners made sure to emphasize that he was prominent in the 22 June proceedings: 
ACO 1.1.7, 77:23-4 (CA.66). 

227 ACO 1.1.3, 39:1-11 (V.96). The fact that the Easterners now exactly followed Cyril's text of 
the Creed further shows the effect that inclusion within conciliar acta had on fixing one version 
of the Creed as alone legitimate. 

228 ACO 11.3, 38:19-20, 23 (V.96): reıdöueda yap TL copar Akyovrı uù uéTaipe pia aióvia, 
&éÜevro of marepes oov...apkeodnvar è THe Ev Niraiaı yevoneımı erdeoeı, cf. ACO 1.1.7, 74 
(CA.63.4). The use of Prov. 22:28 in the context of Nicaea is derived from Cyril, and ultimately 
from Athanasius (e.g. Ath., Ep. Afr. 1.3). 

29 Cf. ACO 1.1.3, 42 (V.97). 

230 The Easterners even composed their own florilegium of patristic citations exposing the 
errors of the Anathemas, just as Cyril had done against Nestorius: ACO I.1.7, 74:31-2 (CA.63.2). 
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and now being counter-persuaded’.””' This is suggestive not only of the fickle 
nature of the imperial advisers but also of the failure of either of the rival 
claims to command widespread acceptance. It demonstrates, in other words, 
that after several months of strenuous efforts to articulate an authoritative 
conciliar ‘reading’ of Nicaea, the stalemate persisted. 

A final reminder that Nicaea remained the decisive point of conflict is found 
in the Easterners’ correspondence with Rufus of Thessalonica. Rufus is con- 
gratulated for having earlier written to Julian of Serdica, encouraging him to 
‘join in the struggle for the Creed issued by the blessed fathers convened at 
Nicaea, and not to allow a blemish to be inflicted on those few words that 
suffice both to demonstrate the truth and to refute falsehood’.”** The Eastern- 
ers go on to emphasize that the Creed lacks nothing, and that they will 
‘continue to contend in its defence’ against those who would seek ‘the con- 
firmation and validation of the Chapters’, until their opponents ‘return to the 
faith of the holy fathers who assembled at Nicaea’.””” Cyril is depicted as 
having betrayed Nicaea and given encouragement to its enemies—Arians 
everywhere boast that they have been finally vindicated since ‘the teachers of 
the homoousion now hold the views of Arius’.”** The Easterners also refer to 
several documents proving that Cyril’s doctrine is in accord not with the 
orthodox fathers, but rather with the teaching of heretics.”** 

In short, then, there could be no reconciliation between the two parties by 
September 431 because there was no obvious way of bridging their opposing 
construals of ‘Nicaea’. Both sides had embedded those construals within a 
set of authoritative conciliar activities and texts, and so made their divisions 


231 ACO 1.1.7, 79:38-9 (CA.69.1): kai uexpı THs ońpepov ńuépas obdev dvicar ġõðvvýðnņuev, 
THWE küketoe TWV AKpoaTav Trepıpepouevmv Kal viv pev émawobvrov TA NuETepa, viv dé 
f p pupepop. p jipérep 
neranedouevan. 

?? ACO 11.3, 40:6-8 (V.97): ovvaywvioacdaı rhe Erredeioyı miore Ónó TOV uarapiwv 
marepwv TÀv Ev Nıralaı ovvadpoıodevrwv Kal ur) ovyxwpnoaı pðuov éxeívous Tots Bpaxeoı 
Prmacıv EreıcaxdYvar Apkovoı Kal THY aANderav SeiEar Kal Tò ıbeddos éAéy£a. 

75 ACO 1.1.3, 40:17-26 (V.97): obdev yap abrir eMeimei, cis oldev ý où Ayıorns, eis TE 
diWacKadiav Tav edayyelırwv Soypatwv Kal eis EAEyxov TAONS alpeoews. UTrEp TAUTNS aywvilopevor 
SiateAotpev, mavrwv òo rÀv Kara Tov Biov karappovodvres repmvóv TE Kal AUTNPaV, WoTE 

m m op p mp 
avérapov SiapudAdéat Tov TaTpa@.ov roÜrov KANpov- ToUTOV xápw kai Kipirdov kai Meuvova, róv 
bev ws aipeoıdpxnv, Tov ÖE ws ouvepyov yeyevguévov Kal Ev &macw AÙTÕL ovppaynoavTa WOTE 
BeBauwdnvar Kat ornpiyOqvar ra émi diapbopar rv éxkAqowov éxreÜévra kepáAaua, kaDaupéce 
brroBeBAjKapev Kal Tovs broypdıbar kai ovvheodaı rois Evavrioıs THs evoeßeias Sdypact reroAunkóras 
AKoLWWVNTOUS Teromkapev, Ews àv Ereiva uev avaheuariowoı, eis dé THY mríorw THY dyiwv marépov 
Ttv Ev Nixaiar ovveMóvro ErraveAdwor. 

234 ACO 11.3, 41:25-7 (V.97): tovc ôé oov 1) Heooeßeıa ws of àv Apecavdy SiSdoxador viv 

SES NONE ; S ; IPAE MARE P a Sse Sa 
oddev Erepov Ev Tals exxAnoiats adtav SiddoKovow 7 ws of TO dpoova.ov diddcKovtes viv ra Apeiov 
ppovoVcı Kal Tt Sia xpóvov nakpod Tò dAmdes avepavy. Cyril, it is argued, thus repeats the errors 
of Apollinarius, whose doctrine was condemned by Damasus—perhaps an attempt to under- 
mine Cyril’s claim that Rome was on his side. 

?55 This includes a florilegium (ACO 1.1.3, 41:3-5 [V.97]), and a book of Ambrose that teaches 
the opposite to the Anathemas (ACO 1.1.3, 41:37-42:2)—Cyril had used excerpts from Ambrose 
in his 22 June proceedings. 
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even more intractable. Beginning with shared assumptions about the unique 
authority and sufficiency of Nicaea, Cyril and John had gradually constructed 
divergent yet mirroring accounts of how the faith of Nicaea had found 
its authentic contemporary expression in their own assemblies, where an 
authoritative credal reading strategy had been established, and the Nicene 
faith truly confirmed. However, neither side had managed conclusively to 
demonstrate the superiority of their own Nicene self-presentation, and, as 
month by month ticked by, the conceptual tools of orthodoxy appeared 
inadequate to arbitrate convincingly between those construals. 

Despairing of a resolution, Theodosius issued his formal sacra of dissol- 
ution, with the crucial question of which episcopal gathering was the true 
oecumenical council of Ephesus still unanswered. The sacra simply main- 
tained the pious fiction that there was only one council, without specifying 
which of the two was meant.””° The ensuing months and years would witness 
the continued struggle over the true identity of the Nicene faith, and the 
authentic character of its Ephesine confirmation. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been the contention of this chapter that the peculiarly disruptive 
character of the Nestorian controversy, and the deeply contested nature of 
Ephesus 431, can be understood in terms of a fundamental conflict over the 
true idea of ‘Nicaea’. The combination of Nicaea’s unique authority and its 
practical inadequacy had created a profound problem for the articulation of 
orthodoxy by the early fifth century, which the dispute between Nestorius and 
Cyril had dramatically exposed and exacerbated. Nestorius had, from the 
outset, determined to fight on the basis of the authentic interpretation of 
the Nicene Creed, ensuring that the question of Nicaea would dominate the 
subsequent proceedings in Ephesus. The summer of 431 proved to be a fiasco 
and a failure not because there was disagreement about the need authorita- 
tively to confirm Nicaea, but because the different parties could not agree on 
what that confirmation entailed. The idea of ‘Nicaea’ proved flexible enough to 
sustain the various (and mutually contradictory) construals of orthodoxy, 
while lacking the specific content to arbitrate conclusively between them. 
The Cyrilline and Eastern councils thus increasingly mirrored one another's 
Nicene strategies, contrasting their own defence of the Nicene faith with their 
opponents' scandalous attempts to pervert and betray it. 


236 ACO 1.4, 68-9 (CC.118). Theodosius did confirm Nestorius’ deposition, but not via Cyril's 
conciliar ruling. 
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However, as well as making the dispute more intractable, the transfer of the 
controversy to a conciliar context also opened up new discursive possibilities. 
The expression of Nicene orthodoxy via conciliar documentation allowed 
more advanced 'reading strategies' for interpreting Nicaea to be developed. 
In addition, fidelity to Nicaea could now be articulated not only doctrinally but 
also through the assertion of continuity between the conciliar activity of 325 
and that of 431. In the event, Cyril showed himself more adept at exploiting 
these conciliar possibilities than the Easterners. Rather than contending on the 
basis of the wording of the Creed itself (where Nestorius' case had proved 
difficult to vanquish fully), Cyril used his written proceedings of 22 June to 
establish extra-credal authorities through which the Creed had to be read in 
order to be confessed correctly—and, significantly, these authorities included 
not only the works of dead ‘fathers’ but also his own Second Letter. This 
strategy relied on an appeal to a shared pneumatological inspiration as the 
guarantor of an underlying harmony of meaning between those texts, ensuring 
continuity between past and present expressions of the Nicene faith despite their 
apparent verbal or theological differences. Cyril then applied an equivalent 
hermeneutic at the conciliar level: just as the Nicene Creed must be approached 
through Cyril’s writings, so the Nicene Council must be affirmed through 
recognizing Cyril's council as the locus of its authoritative confirmation. 

These green shoots of creative theologizing demonstrate that the idea of 
Nicaea not only acted to problematize orthodoxy but could also serve as the 
means by which those problems were addressed—fidelity to the unchanging 
Nicene faith could be acknowledged, while subjecting it to a ‘rejuvenating 
reception’ which recognized that authentic continuity was found precisely 
in change. Ephesus did not represent, then, the mere reassertion of Nicaea's 
‘monopoly’, as Sieben has argued, but rather involved a more complex dynamic— 
a ‘double movement’ in which the faith of Nicaea was solemnly reaffirmed 
as unique and unchanging while simultaneously being re-encountered in 
and through Cyril’s writings and his council" In this light, Nestorius’ 
‘bare’ reading of the credal text (including his insistence that the appellation 
"Theotokos' was unwarranted simply because it was not present in the words 
of the Creed) could be understood as representing, by contrast, a kind of 
limiting or ossifying form of reception, which acted to impede Nicaea's ability 
to provoke new questions and open up new paths of theological enquiry. 
However, Cyril's construal of Nicaea remained a work in progress, and the 
success of the Easterners in depicting his strategy as the perversion of 
the Nicene faith by heretical addition demonstrates how vulnerable Cyril's 


237 Cf Sieben, Konzilsidee, 232-44. Sieben’s analysis also fails to appreciate the sheer flexibility 
of ‘Nicaea’ as a rhetorical device, so that the apparent consensus between the parties concerning 
its unique authority in fact disguised deeply opposed interpretations of how that authority was 
understood. 
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conciliar proceedings were to being deliberately misread. The Easterners, 
conversely, were more effective in critiquing Cyril’s position than in com- 
mending their own, and they failed convincingly to articulate a positive 
account of why Nicaea should be understood according to an Antiochene 
Christological agenda. 

The bishops dispersed from Ephesus unreconciled because the conflict over 
Nicaea remained unresolved. The following decade would witness a battle over 
the character ofthe reception of the authentic council of Ephesus—and, as we 
shall see, this inevitably involved a continued debate concerning what it 
meant, in the light of Ephesus, to be truly faithful to Nicaea. 


4 


The Idea of Nicaea in the 
Aftermath of Ephesus 


The widespread acceptance of Ephesus I by the time of Ephesus II (449) and 
Chalcedon (451), and the almost ubiquitous acknowledgement of Cyril as its great 
‘father’, should not obscure the ferociously contested nature of the council’s 
reception in the years immediately following 431. Theodosius had sent the bishops 
home with very little resolved: two rival councils had met, each claiming for itself 
sole fidelity to the Nicene Creed, and each anathematizing the other for scandal- 
ously betraying that faith. The attempts to broker a settlement between the two 
parties had come to nothing, since these two opposing construals of ‘Nicaea’ could 
be neither convincingly demonstrated as superior to the other nor conclusively 
demonstrated as false. It was thus by no means clear that Cyril's idea of Nicaea’, as 
expressed in the conciliar proceedings of his council, had won the day. The 
Easterners, after all, continued to assert that it was rather through their council, 
and not through Cyril's, that the true faith of Nicaea flowed. In this way, the 
controversy over the reception of the two rival councils of Ephesus that marked 
the ensuing months involved, at its heart, a continued battle over the true nature of 
‘Nicaea’, and over the authentic contemporary expression of its unchanging faith. 


EPHESUS AND THE PROBLEM OF RECEPTION 


This first section will analyse the competing Nicene strategies of the Cyrilline 
and Eastern parties from late 431 until the Formula of Reunion of April 433. 
The debate centred on whether the faith of Nicaea could now be truly 
confessed only through the acceptance of Cyril’s council (as the authoritative 
interpreter of the Nicene Creed and as the authoritative confirmation of the 
Nicene Council) or whether Nicaea could be properly affirmed without, and 
apart from, such a conciliar re-reception. As at Ephesus itself, the centrality 
of Nicaea not only inhibited a clear resolution to the controversy but 
also stimulated fresh and creative ways by which the Nicene faith could be 
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construed. We assess firstly, the Cyrilline strategies of Maximian, Celestine, 
Theodotus, and Cyril himself; secondly, the Easterners’ gambit and Cyril's 
response; and thirdly, the Formula of Reunion. 

Maximian’s election to the see of Constantinople (25 October 431) gave a 
significant boost to Cyril’s cause." The emperor’s invitation for Cyrilline 
bishops, but not Oriental bishops, to attend the consecration represented a 
decisive shift in imperial favour, and the warm exchange of letters between 
Maximian and Cyril soon afterwards clearly signalled which party the new 
bishop of Constantinople favoured.” Most importantly, Maximian, by having 
a nucleus of Cyrilline bishops around him, was able to continue the work of 
Cyril’s council, purging Nestorian sympathizers under his jurisdiction, and 
enforcing the reception of Cyril’s council as the only true Council of Ephesus.’ 
Thus Maximian energetically circulated the decisions of the ‘holy and oecu- 
menical council at Ephesus’, and did so by reissuing one of its earlier synodical 
letters.* The document was carefully chosen, since as well as listing those 
bishops considered deposed for associating themselves with John’s council it 
threatened further depositions of the followers of Nestorius. In this way, 
Maximian could deploy the ‘proceedings’ of Ephesus to legitimize his own 
weeding-out of bishops sympathetic to Nestorius’ cause. 

To take one example, in a letter to the clergy and laity of Tenedos, Max- 
imian enforced the deposition of their bishop Anastasius, basing his decision 
on the ‘minuted proceedings at the holy and oecumenical council convened at 
Ephesus’.” Whilst Cyril’s council had indeed included Anastasius in its list of 
deposed bishops, Maximian went further, claiming that the written proceed- 
ings included evidence that Anastasius had ‘uttered terrible blasphemies 
against the holy Virgin Theotokos, and against the holy council formerly 
convened at Nicaea, and that at Ephesus’.® Since we have no other evidence 


1 Soc., H.E. VIL35; cf. Kidd, History, III, 252; R. Devreesse (1930), ‘Apres le Concile d’Ephése’, 
Echos d’Orient 30, 271-2. 

2 Cyril, Ep. 30 (ACO 1.1.3, 71 [V.114]), Ep. 31 (ACO 1.1.3, 72-4 [V.115]), Ep. 32 (ACO 1.1.7, 
137 [CA.90]). The Easterners regarded the see of Constantinople as vacated through Nestorius’ 
resignation rather than through his (illegitimate) condemnation, so in this sense the problem 
that a new bishop presented to their own conciliar narrative was limited. 

? This ‘synod of Constantinople’ was probably a form of the Constantinopolitan ‘Home 
Synod’, now being used to continue the work of Cyril’s council—it included key supporters of 
Cyril such as Juvenal, Flavian, Theodotus, and Acacius, as well as the two papal legates; cf. the 
names attached at ACO 1.1.3, 70-1 (V.113); ACO L1.7, 137-8 (CA.92). For Maximian’s depos- 
ition of ‘Nestorian’ bishops, see ACO 1.1.7, 153-4 (V.116). 

^ ACO 1.1.3, 70:20 (V.113): rs dyias Kal olkovnevinns avvóóov růs èv Epeowı. The earlier 
synodical letter is ACO 1.1.3, 26-8 (V.91). 

* ACO 1.1.7, 138:8-9 (CA.92): dmoummuara Hiv éredelyOn menpayueva èv THe dylar Kal 
oikovuevırmı ovvóðwi THe ev Epeowı ovyrporndeionı. 

é ACO 1.1.7, 138:12-14 (CA.92): BAaopnniaıs xpjoaodaı kará re THs dylas kai Ücorókov 
maphevov Kal kara Ths aylas ouv6dov THs Te èv Nixaia máar ovykporndeions kai THs ev Epeowı 
diwwpicavto. 
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of this purported session, and Maximian admits to having been shown the 
minutes rather than possessing them himself, it is possible that this represents 
a post hoc retrojection of the business of Cyril’s council, or perhaps the 
subsequent elevation of a private plaint to the status of a conciliar ‘session’. 
In any case, it is clear that the official documentary record of the Cyrilline 
proceedings had become the primary locus of that council’s identity and 
authority, and that this written record was now being exploited to construe 
Maximian’s campaign of depositions as the legitimate implementation of 
Cyril’s council’s decisions. We note also here the continued attempt to associate 
(or even elide) the authority of the councils of Nicaea and Ephesus: to ‘blas- 
pheme' against one was now, by definition, to blaspheme against the other. 

Just as revealing of Maximian's strategy for the reception of Ephesus is the 
set of petitions composed by bishops who wished to repent of their opposition 
to Cyril's council, and so return to the orthodox fold. The petitions all follow 
the same basic template: the legitimacy of John's council is rejected and its 
decisions renounced, whilst the oecumenical councils of Nicaea and Ephesus 
are affirmed as together proclaiming the one true faith, including the accept- 
ance of "Theotokos' and the anathematization of Nestorius’ doctrine. Peter of 
Trajanopolis, for instance, wrote that he accepted that Cyril's ‘holy and 
oecumenical’ council was alone legitimate, and that ‘the faith proclaimed by 
your holy council and the earlier one at Nicaea was pure and sound in 
orthodoxy’.’ Julian of Serdica, similarly, wrote that he was ‘completely con- 
vinced that the council had preserved pure and sound the profession of the 
orthodox faith that the multitude of holy fathers convened at Nicaea had 
expounded, and that your holinesses continue to proclaim'? Julian also linked 
Cyril’s council to the defence of the ‘orthodox creed issued in the city of 
Nicaea by the 318 holy fathers'? Both petitions contrasted this faith with 
the heresy of Nestorius, whose error lay in not having followed the faith of the 
holy fathers.'? 

Maximian's strategy was clear: it was not sufficient for penitent bishops 
merely to reject Nestorius and his doctrine, or to affirm ‘Nicaea’ simply and 
plainly. Rather, to be truly ‘Nicene’ now involved the acceptance of the Cyril- 
line council as Nicaea’s sole conciliar successor and authoritative doctrinal 


7 ACO 11.7, 139:16-18 (CA.93): didaxdeis úy) kai kaÜapàv civar THs Ophodokias Tv míorw 
Hv ý ayia uv abvodos kai ý máa Kata THY Nıraewv yevouevn ernpv£e. Note the reference here 
to ‘your council’—the council of Ephesus was understood as still continuing through 
Maximian’s synod. 

* ACO 1.1.7, 140:11-13 (CA.94): éxAnpopopHOnv re owıleodaı map abri by} kai kadapav 
Ths ópÜo8ó£ov míorews TV dpodoyiav Tv ý re Kata THY Nwaéov ovykporndeisa TÀv ayiwv 
marepwv e&eto mAnhVs kai ý vuv Ayıörns ratede? KnpUTTOVGG. 

? ACO 1.1.7, 140:3-4 (CA.94): ovvrideodau Sè rie Ev THe Ev THe Niraewv móde Eerredeion. úrò 
TOV TpLaKociwv ĝéka Kal IKTW ayiwv marépov ópÜo8ó£ow miorei. 


10 ACO 1.1.7, 139:28-9 (CA.93), 140:19 (CA.94). 
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interpreter, and the consequent repudiation of the Easterners’ council and its 
own claims to express faithfully the Nicene faith. Cyril’s council was composed 
of ‘fathers’, one in heart and mind with the fathers of Nicaea; the Easterners’ 
anti-council was composed of heretics, one in heart and mind with Nestorius, 
Pelagius, Celestius, Bonosus, and all the rest." Maximian’s aim was thus to 
make the acceptance of Cyril’s council a necessary part of the confession of the 
Nicene faith, and worked assiduously to circulate the council’s written docu- 
ments as the portable embodiment of its authority. 

Celestine was also active in promoting the wider acceptance of Cyril’s 
council, despatching three letters to this effect on 15 March 432. To Theodosius, 
Celestine expressed his hope that, with the consecration of Maximian, the 
(Nestorian) heresy would be fully rooted out and that the ‘judgement of all the 
bishops’ would be followed." To the clergy and people of Constantinople, 
Celestine noted that no one was ignorant of what had transpired at Ephesus", 
and contrasted the Spirit-guided council embodying the great ‘catholic’ con- 
sensus of the church with Nestorius' single voice of heretical protest.'^ Celes- 
tine was evidently attempting here, in the context of some abiding local 
support for Nestorius' cause, to portray the Ephesine decision as cut-and- 
dried, and so close down the ongoing debate—tellingly, he emphasizes that 
with Nestorius deposed, there was no need to continue asking questions 
about God.’* Finally, Celestine wrote to the ‘holy synod of Ephesus’ itself'? 
(ie. to Maximian's synod, again recognized as a continuation of Cyril's 
council) lauding that apostolic and universal assembly as composed of 
bishops who were at the same time patres (recognizing what was true from 
the beginning) and iuvenes (strong in fighting for the orthodox faith). 
Celestine made a concerted effort, in short, to have Cyril's council recognized 


1 ACO 11.7, 140:26-9 (CA.94). 

12 ACO L2, 89:31-2 (CV.23.3): quem igitur universorum ejecit sententia sacerdotum in 
praedicatione sacrilega perdurantem [ ...]. 

1 ACO L2, 95:6-7 (CV.25.10): nec nos gestarum rerum putetis ignaros, quarum nobis 
ordinem sancti fratris nostri Cyrilli relatio patefecit. 

™ ACO L2, 95:25-7 (CV.25.11): non fuit ante oculos tantorum vexatio sacerdotum, non 
congregatum ex omni paene mundi parte concilium; afuit ab his cum quibus se esse nesciret; 
ACO L2, 95:34-5 (CV.25.12): tandem in sacerdotibus suis sanctis, sicut semper, spiritus vivens 
unus in omnibus statuit quod omnibus subveniret. 

13 ACO 1.2, 92:1-4 (CV.25.2): si pateretur nativitas [quaestionem], quaestionem dixerim 
quam sibi unusquisque bene credens debet simpliciter aperire. quis enim in examen vocare 
audeat deum eumque discutere qualiter venerit subvenire? 

1° ACO L2, 98:5-6 (CV.26.1): ad sanctam synodum ephesenam scripta. 

” ACO 1.2, 98:19-23 (CV.26.1): loquor ergo victoribus et qui in proelium solam contra 
hostem portaverint fidem, quae, et Iohanne dicente apostolo, vincit et mundum; vobis eiusdem 
proprie rescribo sermonibus, qui secundum divinam paginam ut patres cognovistis quod ab 
initio est, et ut iuvenes, dum fortes estis et verbum dei in vobis manet, vicistis malignum; cf. ACO 
L2, 98:11-17 (CV.26.1), 99:16 (CV.26.3). 
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as alone legitimate, not least by conforming it to a series of familiar tropes, 
such as the ‘catholic’ judgement triumphing over the individual heretic. 

Theodotus of Ancyra, one of Cyril’s most fervent supporters, composed his 
Expositio Symboli shortly after the dissolution of the council.'* The Expositio 
represents a continuation and development of the Cyrilline strategy of 22 June, 
written to show how the Nicene Creed was concordant with Cyril's doctrine 
and was opposed to that of Nestorius. Interestingly, the Creed itself only 
makes an appearance once Theodotus has given a thorough account of his 
own strongly Cyrilline Christology—this doctrine is then simply equated with 
the clear teaching of Nicaea.'” Theodotus cites the Nicene Creed in full, 
precisely following the text used in the 22 June acta." Whilst much of his 
subsequent material rehashes Cyril's own arguments, Theodotus also offers a 
new (albeit slightly eccentric) line of attack against Nestorius. He contends 
that the Creed's affirmation of óuooo:os is primarily intended to denote that 
the Son is one (and not two).” This reading of ópoosowos is then used to 
interpret the later statement regarding the ‘one Lord Jesus Christ’, which is 
thus interpreted as an affirmation of the unity of the Son rather than (as for 
Nestorius) an expression of a composite mpoowrov.”” In this way, Nestorius 
could be challenged on his own ground (the precise wording of the credal 
text), and so could be depicted as guilty of subtracting from the Creed by 
failing to give due regard to the word ‘one’ (‘one Lord Jesus Christ). By 
choosing to interrogate the Creed according to logic rather than faith, Theo- 
dotus argued, Nestorius forced it into error, and deviated from the fullness of 
the Nicene fathers’ teaching.” 

Another notable feature of the Expositio is that although Theodotus affirms, 
in principle, a high view of the unique authority of Nicaea,”* it is evident that 
the Ephesine council also possesses a special authority for him. The work of 
the council is construed as involving the bishops (‘fathers’) gathering to- 
gether to repeat the work of Nicaea, and condemning the new Arius, who like 


18 Theodotus had played a key role in Cyril's 22 June proceedings, reporting Nestorius’ 
blasphemies (ACO I.1.2, 38 [V.53]), prominently affirming Cyril’s Second Letter (ACO 1.1.2, 14 
[V.45.4]), and condemning Nestorius’ Second Letter (ACO 1.1.2, 33 [V.47.10]); he is also listed as 
present at the Cyrilline sessions of 10, 11, and 22 July. The Expositio must date from before 
Eutherius’ Antilogia (433), which responds to some of Theodotus’ arguments; internal evidence 
favours late 431 or early 432. On Theodotus’ role at Ephesus, see now L. M. Frenkel (2015), 
Theodotus of Ancyra’s Homilies and the Council of Ephesus (431) (Leuven: Peeters), 41-126. 

1° In this way, the Nicene fathers can be construed as condemning Nestorius’ ‘two Sons’ 
doctrine in advance. 

2 Theodotus, Exp. sym. 8 (PG 77, 1325A-B). 

?! Theodotus, Exp. sym. 9 (PG 77, 1325D-1328B). 

? Theodotus, Exp. sym. 11 (PG 77, 1329B-C). 

23 'Theodotus, Exp. sym. 8 (PG 77, 1325C, 1324D): Nestorius forgot that the Creed says ‘I 
believe’ not ‘I reason’. 

?* Theodotus, Exp. sym. 24 (PG 77, 1348D). 

25 eg. Theodotus, Exp. sym. 9 (PG 77, 1325D). 
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his heretical forefather had sown seeds of discord in the Church.” Thus at 
both Nicaea and Ephesus the fathers met and expounded the rule of faith, and 
the Holy Spirit brought about the necessary consensus." Moreover, Cyril is 
given special prominence as the great father who revived the faith of the 318 
through reapplying it in a conciliar context.””. We see again, then, that the 
Cyrilline attempt to legitimize Ephesus through its authoritative confirmation 
and interpretation of the Nicene faith had the effect of including Ephesus 
within Nicaea's sacred aura.” Finally, Theodotus’ citation of texts used in the 
22 June session shows that the depiction of Nestorius’ errors was increasingly 
being conditioned by the documentary strategy of Cyril’s council, and is 
further evidence that the written proceedings were the primary locus of Cyril’s 
council’s authority? In short, Theodotus' Expositio reveals the continued 
centrality of the debate over the proper interpretation of the Creed, as well 
as demonstrating how closely linked was the reception of Cyril's council to the 
acceptance of Cyril’s particular reading of ‘Nicaea’. 

In addition to Maximian, Celestine, and Theodotus, Cyril was himself 
actively campaigning for the wider reception of his council. We can discern 
several elements in his strategy. 

Firstly, Cyril sought to clear his own name, and to reassert his impeccable 
Nicene credentials, in the face of criticism from the Easterners and concern 
from within his own ranks.?' Thus he defended the propriety of his actions 
(e.g. in the Apologeticus ad Theodosium), whilst emphatically denying that 
his doctrine followed that of Arius, Eunomius, and Apollinarius—rather, he 
adhered to the faith of the fathers of Nicaea in all his discourses.”” This 
Nicene self-presentation was rolled out again in the Scholia de Incarnatione? 
where Cyril once more explicitly rooted his position in the teaching of the 
Nicene Creed (though, again, he smuggled in 'Logos' as the subject of its 
incarnational statements). Cyril wrote that one should ‘follow the right path 
by agreeing with what the most holy fathers discovered, those who were 
instructed by the illuminations of the Holy Spirit, and defined the symbol of 


© Theodotus, Exp. sym. 1 (PG 77, 1313A-1316B), 9 (1325D). 

27 Theodotus, Exp. sym. 9 (PG 77, 1328A-B), 18 (1340B-C). 

?* Theodotus, Exp. sym. 10 (PG 77, 1328D-1329A). 

Sieben, Konzilsidee, 232-5, thus errs in seeing the Expositio as a straightforward affirmation 
of Nicaea's continuing monopoly in the construal of orthodoxy. 

*° eg. Theodotus, Exp. sym. 10 (PG 77, 1328CD-1329A), 13 (1332B-D). The 22 June session 
is treated as the key event of Cyril's council—tellingly, Theodotus shows no knowledge of the 22 
July session, even though referring to it would have helped him to demonstrate Cyril's commit- 
ment to Nicaea's unique sufficiency. 

ĉl Isidore of Pelusium, for instance, was concerned that Cyril had indulged a personal 
vendetta in condemning Nestorius at Ephesus (Ep. 310). 

?? eg. Cyril, Ep. 31: ACO L1.3, 72:27-9 (V.115); cf. a letter of Cyril from 432, edited in 
R. Y. Ebied and L. R. Wickham (1971), ‘An Unknown Letter of Cyril of Alexandria in Syriac’, JTS 
22, 420-34, at 433:15-17. 

?* Likely composed in 432, partly to reassure Sixtus (the new Pope) of his orthodoxy. 
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faith for us, when they said that God the Logos, through whom all things 
were made... was himself incomprehensibly born from the substance of the 
Father, and came down for us and for our salvation, was made man’.** 
Secondly, Cyril attempted to shore up his support by depicting his council 
as an idealized quasi-repetition of Nicaea. This helped to reassure his allies 
that he remained loyal to Nicaea, whilst also furthering Maximian’s strategy of 
contending that the Nicene faith could not be faithfully confessed (nor the 
Nicene council be truly acknowledged) other than via the reception of the his 
Ephesine council. Cyril’s Festal Letter of April 432 thus rejoiced that: 


The holy multitude of the reverent priests of God in every place did not remain 
silent, but gathered together all in one chorus, and taking up the shield of faith 
(as it is written, ‘having shod their feed with the equipment of the gospel of peace’, 
of Christ that is), and stretching forth ‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God’, plundered the ranks of the unholy, crying out in the words of the Psalm, 
“The Lord's enemies have lied to him, and their time will be forever." 

Here Cyril not only construes his council’s activity according to Nicene tropes 
(the catholicity and piety of the assembled priests, their consensus, the inspir- 
ation of the Spirit, etc.) but also goes on to depict the event as a kind of 
scriptural mimesis, in which ‘the accursed Amelek armed himself once again 
against the true Israel... but our Lord Jesus Christ, having gathered the chosen 
ones from all Israel, has met him in battle and conquered’.”° In this way, 
Cyril’s council could be seamlessly integrated into an orthodox narrative of the 
past, in which the followers of Christ once again crushed the heretics. 

Cyril similarly cast his council in a ‘Nicene’ light in writing to old Acacius of 
Beroea in late 431 or early 432. He maintained that ‘the holy council in the 
city of Ephesus did nothing out of place, or anything beyond what was fitting, 
or anything beyond proper reason"", but rather ‘confirmed the statements 


?* ACO L5, 212:12-18 (CP.57.35): atque rectum ita iter ingredi, sectantes ea quae patres 
sanctissimi examinarunt, qui sancti spiritus inluminationibus eruditi, sanxere nobis symbolum 
fidei, ipsum dicentes quod ex patris substantia inaestimabiliter natum est, deum verbum, per 
quod omnia facta sunt quae in caelo et quae in terra, propter nos homines et nostrae salutis causa 
descendisse, carnem factum, hominem factum, passum, ascendisse in caelum, venturum per 
tempora iudicare vivos et mortuos; cf. ACO L5, 193:22-5 (CP.57.13). 

°° Cyril, Hom. pasch. 20.1 (PG 77, 844:6-16): Od yap jpéunoer ý áyía màņðùs Tv árravraxóoe 
cemTÓv òpéwv TOU Oeod: GAN eis éva mávres ovvaynyepuevou xopov, Kal avadaßovres TOV Üvpeóv THS 
MIOTEWS, Kaba yéypamrat, brrodynodpevol TE TOUS modas ev Erowaoia TOÜ Evayyediov THS eipyvns, 
Tovreorı XpıoTod, Avareivavres TE THY uAxaLpav TOD mveuuaros, ô oTi pja Deod, Tò TAV dvociwv 
kareAnilovro oTipos, TO êv Palunois Ereivo Bowvres: Oi éx0poi Kupiov Ahevoavro auro- Kal koraı 6 
karpòs avTa@v eis TOV alwva. 

°° Cyril, Hom. pasch. 20.2 (PG 77, 844:41-7): QrAdicby kai viv Kata Tob Kara TI dAmderav 
Topanı ò Emaparos Apaınk, ò TH TOU LTH pos evKAcia [ax dpevos, Kal TOU KAT avTOV AVormpiov 
nv Öbvanır Emixeipov avarpereıv. AM èk mavrös Topanr rods e&eideyuevovs ovveveykwv 6 Kúpios 
ýuðv ’Inooös Xpıorös, àvrerá£aro kai vevinnkerv. 

?7 Cyril, Ep. 92.10 (ACO 1.1.7, 142:4-6 [CA.95.10]): 8e rv årómwv o8€v 1) yoóv &&c roô 


> nA H H ^ D ee, D y NN» / H 
€LKOTOS N TWV TEPA Aóyov TOU TIPETTOVTOS N AYIA TTETPAXE ovvodos KATA TNV Egeciwv UNTpóTOoÀw. 
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decreed about the faith by our holy fathers in the city of Nicaea, and unanimously 
crowned that great and holy council as setting forth the precisely worded 
definition of the blameless faith’.** We note again here the paradoxical 
nature of Cyril’s council: it merely ‘confirmed’ Nicaea, but this ‘confirm- 
ation’ was itself an act of profound conciliar authority, ‘crowning’ the 
orthodox faith. Such a construal allowed Cyril both to present his council 
as entirely conservative and also to demand its recognition as part of an 
authentic confession of the faith of Nicaea.?? 

Thirdly, Cyril engaged in a concerted effort to circulate his written conciliar 
proceedings, as an embodiment of his council's authority. For instance, he 
concluded his letter to Acacius by referring him to the Ephesine acta.*^ Cyril 
evidently expected Acacius to possess a copy of these conciliar documents, or 
at least to be acquainted with them. To 'receive' the council was thus to receive 
(and perhaps add one's signature to) the conciliar acta, and thus to receive the 
particular idea of Nicaea that those acta contained. Moreover, by including his 
own letters within the proceedings, this energetic documentary circulation 
also helped to promote Cyril's own status as an orthodox ‘father’, whose 
writings faithfully expounded the Nicene faith. The reception of Cyril's coun- 
cil was in this sense also bound together with the recognition of Cyril's 
writings—although, as we shall see, the question of precisely which writings 
authentically expressed Cyril's doctrine would be increasingly problematic. 

Having examined the various Cyrilline strategies for promoting a particular 
idea of ‘Nicaea’ via the reception of Cyril's council, we now turn to the 
Easterners' tactics in the aftermath of Ephesus. Like Cyril and his supporters, 
the Easterners sought to promote their own Ephesine assembly as the true 
oecumenical council. On their way back home from Ephesus, they had held a 
series of synods at Caesarea, Tarsus, and Antioch, at which they condemned 
Cyril as a heretic, anathematized the bishops who associated with him, and 
circulated their own conciliar decisions as the authoritative rulings of the 
authentic council of Ephesus.*? The Easterners also continued their attack 
on Cyril's conciliar documents—indeed, Cyril complained that they were 
trying to 'suppress the written proceedings and were claiming that ‘some 


To refute accusations that he had obsessively pursued Nestorius, Cyril emphasized that it was 
Nestorius who had first desired a council (ACO 1.1.7, 141:4-8, 41-2). 


38 Cyril, Ep. 92.11 (ACO 1.1.7, 142:9-11 [CA.95.11]): xparivovres uev rà. rois dylous marpaoıv 
öpıodevra mepi aurns Ev THe Nucaécwv móde kai THY Aylav ékeivqv kai neyaAyv oúvoðov mappo 
oTegavolvres ws Akpıßn Kal Teropvevuevov TOV THS Auwunrov miorews pov é£eveykotcay; cf. 
ACO 11.7, 142:4 (the work of the Holy Spirit at Ephesus). 

?? Cyril thus denied he had in any way innovated upon the faith of the Nicene fathers (ACO 
1.1.7, 142:11-13). 

4 Cyril, Ep. 92.10 (ACO 1.1.7, 142:6 [CA.95.10]). 

4 ACO L4, 104 (CC.155), 163-4 (CC.224), 167:29-32 (CC.229), 194:11-14 (CC.263), 
221:27-8 (CC.291); cf. Soc., H.E. VII.34; McGuckin, Cyril, 109; Bevan, New Judas, 208-9. 
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things were not properly said and done in the holy synod'.? Though smaller in 
number than Cyril’s council, the Easterners claimed that they embodied the 
truly catholic position, since it was Cyril’s Anathemas that had ‘disturbed the 
whole world'.*? 

However, with Theodosius keen to effect reconciliation between the two 
sides,** John of Antioch was presented with a crucial opportunity to shape the 
settlement in his party’s favour. The Easterners’ resultant proposal for peace, 
put to Cyril in April 432, ran as follows: 


We abide by the faith of the holy fathers who assembled at Nicaea, which has the 
evangelical and apostolic teaching and does not need addition. The most holy and 
blessed Athanasius, the Bishop of Alexandria and confessor, in the letter to the 
most blessed and most God-loving Epictetus, the Bishop of Corinth, makes its 
thought clear. We accordingly abide by it as having the precise interpretation of 
the faith mentioned before. We reject all the doctrines introduced recently either 
through letters or through chapters as confusing the common people, since we 
are content with the ancient legislation of the fathers, and obey the one who said: 
‘Remove not the ancient landmarks which your fathers set up [Prov. 22:28]'.^? 
This ‘Proposition’*® of the Easterners was ingenious for several reasons. 

Firstly, it allowed the Easterners to continue to assert their own particular 
idea of ‘Nicaea’: they stood on the faith of Nicaea alone, and rejected any 
additions to it as both unnecessary, and as contrary to Proverbs 22:28. This 
precisely reiterated their position at Ephesus, even down to the same scriptural 
citation." Cyril was quick to recognize this, remarking that 'such were their 
conditions before, in the city of Ephesus' The Proposition's seemingly 
anodyne adherence to Nicaea thus subtly reaffirmed the Easterners' anti- 
Cyril polemic. 


? Cyril, Ep. 48.2 (ACO 1.1.4, 31:33-4 [V.129.2]): mpooerowovvro yap kai uewbeıs mpooayeıv ws 
oùk plas Tıvwv eipnuevwv Kal renrpayuévwv Ev THe ayia ovvoowı; cf. Ep. 33.4 (ACO 11.7, 148:1-3 
[CA.107.4]). 

^ ACO I4, 167:25-6 (CC.229.2): capitula Cyrillus exposuit plena universis haeresibus, 
propter quae universus perturbatus est orbis. 

4 ACO L1.4, 3-5 (V.120). 

* ACO 11.7, 146:24-32 (V.105): Euuevouev rie mioreı rv èv Niraiaı ovveAnAvdorwv dyiwv 
Tatépwy THY edayyerıryv Kal ATooTOAKHY Öudaokaliav Exovanı Kal TpoaOHKns od deouerm. caqij 
de aurns more? THY Evvoiav Kal 6 dyıwraros Kal pakapiwtatos AÜavácios 6 Emiokomos Tis 
AAeéavópéov kai ÖnoAoynrns Ev THe EmioroAnı THe mpós TOV nakapımrarov Kal ÜcoquMÉorarov 
Erikryrov Tov Eriokomov Kopivdov. Euuevouev Toivvv kai abri ws AKpıBN Epumvelav éxovont Tis 
Tpoeıpnuevms mioTews. rà 0€ mpóogarov Ereıvaxdevra doynara 7 Suv EmoroAav 1) bid kepadaiwv 
ws TO kowóv diatapagéavta éxBaddopev, apkovpevor THL madlaaı THY TaTépwv vopobeciat Kal 
mevOopevor TÔ eirróvrt u) ET ALPE pia alwvıa & &Üevro ot marepes Gov. 

^5 There were subsidiary ‘propositions’ that have been lost: cf. ACO 1.4, 99-100 (CC.147), 
114:2-4 (CC.166). 

^ Cf. ACO 1.1.3, 36-9 (V.96). 

48 Cyril, Ep. 48.1 (ACO 1.1.4, 31:19-20 [V.129.1]): ode de ý où) óoiótys Ore rouadraı madaı 


"n ; N vo , , 
avTav ai mpordoeıs Hoav kara THY Epeoiwv móAw. 
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Secondly, although the Easterners’ call for the rejection of ‘all the doctrines 
introduced recently either through letters or through chapters’ primarily 
referred to Cyril’s Anathemas (the focus of their ire), the breadth of the 
phrasing meant that it could be read as encompassing all of Cyril’s writings. 
Again, this was precisely how Cyril interpreted it, as threatening to ‘undo 
everything written by me in letters, volumes, and documents'.? The Eastern- 
ers realized, in other words, that the authority of Cyril's writings was bound up 
with their official endorsement by his council—if Cyril abandoned the former, 
he fatally undermined the latter. 

Thirdly, the key document of reconciliation, other than the Nicene Creed 
itself, was to be Athanasius' Ad Epictetum. This was very hard for Cyril to 
oppose, since he had himself appealed to the letter in the proceedings of 
22 June, and it was, moreover, a work by the great Nicene ‘father’ of his 
own see. In addition, the Easterners proposal meant that peace would be 
established on this text, and not on the basis of either Cyril's own writings or 
his conciliar documents. Indeed, in claiming that it was Ad Epictetum that made 
the thought of Nicaea clear, the Proposition dislodged Cyril's Second Letter 
from its position as the unique interpretive authority for ‘reading’ Nicaea. 
Perhaps the Easterners saw their campaign against Cyril's council precisely as a 
retreading of Athanasius' campaign against the Arians—for in Ad Epictetum 
Athanasius explained that 'since they [the Arians] were pretending that they too 
had conciliar authorities, it was announced universally that no council should be 
recognized in the catholic church except that which was held at Nicaea’.** 

The Easterners' proposed settlement, in short, committed them to no 
significant theological concessions, did not require the recognition of Cyril's 
council, and allowed them to continue to assert their own idea of ‘Nicaea’.”” 
Moreover, it profoundly undermined Cyril's articulation of “Nicaea’, in con- 
struing his doctrine as an unwarranted addition to the Nicene faith and in 
displacing his own writings (and the conciliar documentation in which they 
were contained) by a letter of his beloved ‘father’ Athanasius. 

Cyril's reaction—a firm ‘no’!—reveals his own continuing efforts to defend 
his council and his writings as authoritative interpreters of Nicaea. Cyril 
rightly discerned that the Easterners' Proposition threatened to undermine 
his entire endeavour (‘if what was written against Nestorius is not correct, or 


? Cyril, Ep. 40.3 (ACO 1.1.4, 21:22-5 [V.128.3]): 70edov yàp dpyjoa êv oúuravra Tà map’ 
Euod ypaqévra. ev TE Eemorolais kai Tönoıs kal BiBAdiors, povne de éxeivnt ovvdeodaı THe ev Nikaia 
Tapa TOV ayiwy huv marepwv ópiobeíoni riore, cf. Severus, Contra Gramm. I1.1. 

50 ACO 1.1.2, 40 (V.54.5-6), cf. 1.1.7, 90-1 (CA.75.7-8). 

?! Ath., Ep. Epict. 1 (PG 26, 1051A): cis åg évòs nveúparTos Kiwotpevor dvedeuarıcav éypaijáv 
TE TAVTAXOD, dua TÒ TOUS TOLOUTOUS Emivoeiv EaUTOIS évopata ovvodwy, umdeniav ev TÀ kadoAırn) 
èkkànoig oúvoðov ovonaleodaı, ei n) póvqv Tv ev Nixaia yevonevnv [ie n ]. 

?* As noted above, even Nestorius’ removal from Constantinople could be accepted by most 
Easterners, since they could claim that he had voluntarily relinquished his see. 
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what was written against his perverse teaching is not correct, then he was 
deposed from office without cause ??), but he struggled to demonstrate why the 
apparently innocuous basis of the Easterners’ proposal (i.e. the unique suffi- 
ciency of Nicaea, as interpreted by Ad Epictetum) was unacceptable, especially 
in light of his own avowed commitment to Nicaea. 

In his response to Acacius of Beroea, Cyril emphasized that the Nicene 
Creed was indeed sufficient: ‘that Creed is sufficient for all knowledge of good, 
and since there is nothing lacking in it, I certainly will recite it and will agree 
with it, even if it does not seem to some others to mean or say this’.** As in his 
Third Letter, however, Cyril regarded merely confessing the Creed as inad- 
equate. Moreover, he claimed that his own writings simply repudiated Nes- 
torius’ innovations: ‘after they have read the documents, most men indeed 
have derived profit and honoured in their right mind what was said by us 
against him'.?? The Easterners’ error thus lay in their failure to understand 
correctly the nature of Cyril’s writings, especially his conciliar documents: 
‘what hindered them from approving what had been legitimately done, after 
inspecting the records of the council's acts??? For it had been ‘the only 
intention of the holy and oecumenical council which gathered in the capital 
city of Ephesus that it affirm the profession of faith, seeing that all so confess 
and believe and teach without anything being added and with nothing being 
taken from it’.*” Cyril’s council, in other words, had defended the very principle 
of Nicaea’s sufficiency that the Easterners now insisted upon, and, indeed, had 
‘passed a decree against Nestorius as one who was not persuaded of the 
profession of the faith, but rather as one who removed or obliterated it’.** 

Cyril then made a further intriguing reference to the work of his council: 
‘therefore there was action taken in Ephesus about this individual petition, 
while the council confirmed the faith expounded by our holy fathers who 
gathered at Nicaea in the time of crisis, and I have sent this, so that your 
holiness might well know. Since it is right and irreprehensible, the very reading 


°° Cyril, Ep. 33.4 (ACO 1.1.7, 148:6-7 [CA.107.4]): odxotv et un dpOds Exeı ra Kara Neoropiov 
Tiro. TOV üvooícv avTob boyudrwv yeypappeva, uarnv kara Kal TAXA Tov qpovet ev Ekeivos 
6p0as. 

5t Cyril, Ep. 33.3 (ACO 1.1.7, 147:36-8 [CA.107.3]): éyà 8e dre uev rò oemröv éketvo THs 
miorews cp oÀov Amöxpn mpos macav cidnow ayabypy, évàet dé abTat TavTEADs oD0év, palnv àv 
kai ovvOjoopar Kav ei un ETEpots Öokel Tiot TOOTO ppoveiv 1) Aéyew. 

5 Cyril, Ep. 33.4 (ACO 1.1.7, 147:41-148:1 [CA.107.4]): kai rots rouoıs évrvxóvres WpEeANVTAL 
moddol kai ópÜj. avveoeı Terıunkacı TA kar Ekeivov Tap uv eipnueva, cf. 33.10 (149:32-3). 

°° Cyril, Ep. 33.5 (ACO 1.1.7, 148:15-16 [CA.107.5]): ri rò KwAdov Hv évrvxóvras rots merpay- 
pévois brouvnyacı TANpopopyOjvat pev OTL yeyóvacw Evdkouws. 

57 Cyril, Ep. 33.7 (ACO 1.1.7, 148:40-3 [CA.107.7]): «kaya mpos Torto ép& Ste okomós yéyovev 
eis THe Ayiaı Kal oiKovpeviKHe ovvóðwi TH ovvayxdeionı Kata THY Epeciov unrpömoluıv Tob oroar 
Tò oúußodov, Wore Kal rávras ÖuoAoyelv TE Kal TLGTEVELY OUTW Kal ÖLödoreı, WATE mpootedevros 
TwwOS LATE uV Ümıpnuevov. 

58 Cyril, Ep. 33.7 (ACO 1.1.7, 148:44-149:1 [CA.107.7]): dia yaproı roûTo kai Neoropiov 


, UR ? "D I un ] ; 
KaTEPNPLGATO WS u) THPHGAVTOS aùrtó, rapakekwnkóros de UGAAOV Kal mapaoņnuńvavros [...]. 
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of it will clearly explain it^? This is the very first reference to the 22 July 


session in any correspondence (Cyrilline or Eastern). Evidently Acacius did 
not have a copy of these proceedings, despite (as noted above) already likely 
possessing the acta of Cyril’s council. Considering the deafening silence 
regarding this session in the autumn of 431, is it possible, therefore, that 
Cyril’s circulation (or even composition) of the 22 July proceedings was only 
triggered in mid 432, by the Easterners’ Proposition? After all, the Easterners’ 
suggestion of a settlement based on the sufficiency of Nicaea threatened to 
obliterate Cyril’s work at Ephesus, and the 22 July document was a very 
convenient way of demonstrating that his council was not opposed to Nicaea’s 
sufficiency, and that, moreover, it was only by affirming it that Nicaea’s 
sufficiency could truly be safeguarded. Cyril’s description of having ‘added 
also the testimonies of our holy and blessed fathers’ to the document certainly 
suggests the semi-artificial character of the proceedings.?? We shall discover in 
the next section further evidence that in the years after Ephesus, Cyril carefully 
tailored the selection of conciliar documents that he circulated, and so himself 
helped to generate a variety of distinct Ephesine ‘receptions’. 

Cyril’s response to the Easterners’ Proposition, then, was to defend his own 
fidelity to Nicaea, and to insist that his council had uniquely safeguarded, not 
threatened, the Nicene faith. He refused, moreover, to abandon his own 
writings, since they contained nothing that “disagrees either with sacred 
Scripture, or indeed with the definition of faith which was expounded by the 
holy fathers, I mean those who were gathered in Nicaea in their own time’.°' 
To repudiate those writings would in effect be to “approve those which are the 
writings of Nestorius’.°” Indeed, it was only by accepting Cyril's works, as 
enshrined in his conciliar documentation, that the heresy of Nestorius could 
be finally vanquished. In short, the status of Cyril’s writings, his council, and 
his own self-presentation as a ‘father’ were all intimately connected—the true 
confession of Nicaea was now inseparable from the recognition of the council 


°° Cyril, Ep. 33.7 (ACO 1.1.7, 149:3-6 [CA.107.7]): merparraı roivuv èv ri "Egéoo mepi 
rovTov lduKov 0nóuvqua, BeBarovayns THs cuvddov THY éxreÜctcav miorıv Tapa TOV ayiwv ýuðv 
marepwv tav Ev Nixaiar ovverdeyuévwv kata Katpovs, kai TETOUPAa roUro mpós evpaberav THe oj 
sarörnTı- OT yap phs Kal AvemmÄNKTws exer, Ödlödkeı Capas 1) dvayvwaıs. 

9? Cyril, Ep. 33.8 (ACO 1.1.7, 149:6-8 [CA.107.8]): mapeOjxapev 86 koi Tv åyíwv kai 
narapiwv Tate pw xXpHoets, iv eidelev ot évrvyxavovtes Tiva. TpÓTOov éxeivou vevonkagı TO THS 
miorews obuPoror, ot Kal yUdV adTav yeyovact pvoTtaywyoi. Cyril’s comment fits with the textual 
evidence for the 22 July session, where the patristic citations are largely copied from the 22 June 
session, and inserted next to Charisius’ petition (cf. the odd grammatical transition at: ACO 1.1.7, 
95-6 [CA.76]). Cyril similarly appears to acknowledge editorial addition to the 22 July proceed- 
ings at Ep. 55.6 (ACO 1.1.4, 50). 

5! Cyril, Ep. 33.10 (ACO 1.1.7, 150:1-3 [CA.107.10]): dzrái8ov odd€v óAcs Eoriv 7} rots dyiaıs 
Kat heomvevoroıs ypapats N yodv Tat erredevri ns mioTews Spat apa TOV ayiov maTEpwv, TOV ev 
Nikaiaı quu ovveöpevodvrwv KaTO Kaupovs. 

5? Cyril, Ep. 34 (ACO 14, 140:31-2 [CC.196]): approbabimus ea quae sunt Nestorii; cf. Ep. 37 
(ACO 1.1.7, 154 [CA.117]). 
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which confirmed that faith, and from the writings which that council had 
acknowledged as orthodox. The Easterners’ proposal had threatened to rend 
these elements asunder, and was thus unacceptable in Cyril’s sight. The 
exchange between the two parties thus further illustrated that the authentic 
meaning of ‘Nicaea’ remained central, contested, and unresolved. 

The subsequent tortuous progress of negotiations between Cyril and the 
Easterners throughout late 432 and early 433 need not unduly concern us 
here.°” We focus rather on the terms of the eventual settlement, the so-called 
Formula of Reunion, since it helps to elucidate the state of affairs with regard 
to the idea of ‘Nicaea’ by April 433. 

The text of the Formula was first sent by John to Cyril.°* As we have noted 
above, this was in large part an adapted version of the Easterners’ earlier 
confession of faith at Ephesus, with the aggressive denunciations of Cyril 
tactfully omitted.°° In this way, the Easterners could claim consistency in 
their commitment to a particular idea of ‘Nicaea’, and that it was Cyril who 
had moved to accept their construal of orthodoxy, rather than vice versa. 
Moreover, by adding to their earlier text an explicit acknowledgement that 
scriptural terms could be legitimately attributed either to Christ’s manhood or 
to his Godhead, the Easterners sought to extract from Cyril a significant retreat 
from the position he had laid out in his fourth Anathema.° The Formula’s 
affirmation of "Theotokos' was barely a concession at all for the Easterners, who 
had, after all, stated back in Ephesus that they could accept the term. 

With regard to the battle for Nicaea itself, the proposed Formula offered 
Cyril similarly few crumbs of comfort. John’s text to Cyril simply stated that 
‘we will add nothing at all to the faith published by the holy fathers at 
Nicaea... [which] suffices both for the full knowledge of godliness and for 
the rejection of all heretical false doctrine’.°” By asserting the sufficiency of 
Nicaea without requiring the acceptance of Cyril’s council or his writings, the 
Formula was an implicit assault upon Cyril’s idea of Nicaea. Even the East- 
erners’ recognition of the deposition of Nestorius did not require the acknow- 
ledgement of Cyril’s conciliar session of 22 June (or its interpretation of 
Nicaea), but only of the subsequent imperial ruling.°® 


5* The most detailed and cogent account can be found in: Bevan, New Judas, 210-26. 

* ACO 1.1.4, 8:19-9:9 (V.123.2-3), cf. Kinzig, Formulae, II, 72-4. 

55 Cf. ACO 1.1.7, 69-70 (CA.48); Fairbairn, Grace and Christology, 212f. 

55 ACO 1.1.4, 9:5-8 (V.123.3); and retained in Cyril’s Laetentur Caeli: ACO 1.1.4, 17:17-20 
(V.127.5). 

595 ACOLLA, 8:22-5 (V.123.2): oùĝèv Tò asvoAov mpoorıdevres TH TOV dylwv marepwv rÀv èv 
Nikaiaı Eerredeion miorei. as yap épÜnpev eiprkóres, mpös Tácav e€apKet Kal evoeßeias yvaow 
kai maons aiperıcns KaKxodoéias admoxnpvéw (cf. Kinzig, Formulae, II, 73). This emphasis was 
retained when quoted in Cyril’s Laetentur Caeli: ACO 1.1.4, 17:4-6 (V.127.4). 

6 ACO 1.1.4, 9:9-16 (V.123.4). 
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Cyril replied in his Ep. 39 (Laetentur Caeli), incorporating the Formula into 
the letter as the official basis for his reconciliation with John. In doing so, Cyril 
was able to make some subtle doctrinal tweaks to John’s text—for instance, 
changing the affirmation of Christ as ‘perfect God and perfect man’ to the 
more single-subject oriented ‘perfect in Godhead and perfect in manhood’. 
Moreover, at no point did Cyril explicitly retract his Third Letter and Ana- 
themas (although his opponents had no qualms about claiming that he had). 
Even so, perhaps fearing that his subscription to the Formula could be 
interpreted as a recognition of the defeat of his idea of ‘Nicaea’, Cyril again 
robustly defended his own doctrine as in accord with the fathers, and empha- 
sized that he had never permitted any change to be made to the Nicene Creed: 
‘nor do we allow, either by us or by others, either a word to be changed in it or 
a single syllable to be omitted’. Cyril evidently still needed to combat the 
accusation that he had added his Anathemas to the Creed at the 22 June 
session, as the Easterners had repeatedly insisted. 

Cyril further sought to regain some tactical ground in two ways. Firstly, by 
attaching the uncorrupted text of Athanasius’ Ad Epictetum (‘a transcript 
taken from ancient and correct copies which we have here"?), Cyril presented 
himself as the true guardian of orthodoxy by being the guarantor of the 
authentic text of the key document (as he had earlier done with the 
Creed).’* Secondly, Cyril in quick succession asserted the Spirit’s inspiration 
of the fathers of Nicaea (‘for it was not they who spoke, but the very Spirit of 
God the Father’), lamented that heretics twist the words spoken by the Holy 
Spirit, and then complained that those heretics similarly ‘wrest my words to 
what they please’.”” This appears to be a subtle attempt to include his own 
writings within the pneumatologically secured deposit of faith. 


5? Cyril, Ep. 39.10 (ACO 1.1.4, 19:20-4 [V.127.10]): kar oùôéva de rpomov caAeócoÜo. apa 
rıvwv Avexöneda nv ópvoÜetoav miot row TO THS miorews oípoAov Tapa TAY dyíov Nudv 
TATE pw TOV ev Nikaiaı ovveAhovrwv Kara Karpovs oŬTE perv Emitpemonev Eavrois N érépois 7 AeEıv 
dpetibar rÀv éykewiévov exetoe Ñ) iav yoüv mapaßnvan ovAAlaßyv, meurnuevor Tob Aéyovros uù 
uéTape ópia alwvıa, à Edevro of maTépes cov. 

7° Cyril, Ep. 39.11 (ACO 1.1.4, 20:12-13 [V.127.11]): èé avrıypapav apyaiwy rv rap Hiv kai 
AmAavi@s Exövrwv Areoteilauev rà loa THL OL OoLoTHTL. 

^ Cf. T. Graumann (2003), ‘Kirchliche Identität und bischófliche Selbstinszenierung: Der 
Rückgriff auf “Athanasius” bei der Überwindung des nachephesinischen Schismas und in Kyrills 
Propaganda’, in B. Aland, J. Hahn, and C. Ronning (eds), Literarische Konstituierung von 
Identifikationsfiguren in der Antike (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck), 195-213. Cyril likely exaggerated 
the level of textual corruption: cf. Schwartz, ACO 1.5.2, xv. 

72 Cyril, Ep. 39.10 (ACO 1.1.4, 19:24-5 [V.127.10]): o? yàp osav adroit of Andoüvres, dAAa TÒ 
mvebpa ToU Ücoó kai marpos [...]. 

73 Cyril, Ep. 39.10 (ACO 1.1.4, 20:3-7 [V.127.10]): örav S€ rıves r&v ra dpOa 8Guorpépew 
eiwdorwv Tas uas TAapaTpETWOL Pwvas eis TO adTots SoKoby, u) Davpalerw robo N o1) doLdT NS; 
elövia OTL Kal of amo maons alpécews ex Ts Heomvevorov ypapıis Tas THs éavT@v mAávqs 
cvAAéyovow Apopuds, rà did TOO ayiov mveóparos 6pO@s cipnudva rais Eavrav KaKovoiats 
ma paqeípovres [...]. 
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The settlement of April 433, in short, certainly broke some important 
theological ground. The Antiochene emphasis on the dual consubstantiality 
ofthe Son, and on the propriety of attributing scriptural sayings about Christ either 
to the Godhead or to the manhood, had been given a prominence that would, 
two decades later, come profoundly to shape the terms of the Chalcedonian 
Definition. And yet the Formula failed satisfactorily to resolve questions of 
conciliar legitimacy, and of the authentic expression of the Nicene faith, that the 
events of Ephesus had brought to the surface. Indeed, the Easterners remained 
free to reject Cyril’s council, and the idea of ‘Nicaea’ that it enshrined.”* Cyril's 
emphasis on the necessity of confessing Nicaea through Ephesus had not been 
officially accepted, and the Easterners’ crafty reiteration of their earlier rhet- 
oric regarding Nicaea represented something of a ‘secret victory’ for their own 
construal of orthodoxy."? 

Nonetheless, the primary contribution of the Formula was to postpone, 
rather than resolve, the problem of ‘Nicaea’ that had dominated the conflict of 
the previous five years. The document demonstrated that whilst an appeal to 
Nicaea continued to be at the heart of both parties’ construal of orthodoxy, 
there remained no clear means to arbitrate convincingly between their 
respective claims. Indeed, the fact that Cyril and the Easterners attempted to 
reconcile via the reiteration of the uncontroversial shibboleth of Nicaea’s 
sufficiency, and via the affirmation of Athanasius’ Ad Epictetum as Nicaea’s 
interpreter, is suggestive rather of a retreat into the comforting simplicity of 
mid-fourth century Nicene orthodoxy—a forlorn recognition that the only 
place of agreement between the two sides, amidst the complexities of the 
present, was through recourse to a shared past. 


CYRILLINE TRAJECTORIES 


It has been traditionally assumed that the Peace of 433 marked the formal 
reception of the Cyrilline council of 431, and the recognition of that council’s 
role in authoritatively confirming the Nicene faith: ‘from that time forth one 
could speak in ecclesiastical phraseology of the holy oecumenical council of 
Ephesus’.’° The truth, as we have seen above, was rather more complex. The 


74 Cf. the lack of formal concessions to Cyril’s Nicene construal in: Cyril, Ep. 38 (ACO 1.1.4, 
7:21-8:1 [V.123]). Furthermore, the fact that Paul of Emesa, within days of anathematizing 
Nestorius and being restored into communion with Cyril, was able to preach two sermons in 
Alexandria espousing an explicitly Antiochene Christology demonstrates how little Cyril had 
achieved from the settlement doctrinally. ACO 1.1.4, 9-11 (CV.124), 11-14 (CV.125). 

7* I use Bevan’s helpful term: Bevan, New Judas, 236. 

7° F, Loofs (1914), Nestorius and his Place in the History of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press), 56. As an example of this assumption in recent literature see, for 
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Formula of Reunion’s apparently clear and solemn reaffirmation of Nicaea 
pointed not to a newly established consensus between the different parties, but 
rather to the continued absence of one. Indeed, despite its flashes of theo- 
logical light, the Formula failed adequately to address the profound problem- 
atization of the idea of ‘Nicaea’ that had been wrought by the polemical 
exchanges of the previous five years, instead merely reasserting the Nicene 
Creed’s unique authority and sole sufficiency. Yet it was precisely the nature 
of Nicaea’s sufficiency, and the manner of its correct interpretation, that 
had divided the rival councils of 431, and that had remained a key point of 
friction during the subsequent attempts at reconciliation. To hope that the 
Formula’s naive appeal to Nicaea could provide a satisfactory resolution 
to the controversy was thus a lamentable delusion: there could be no return 
to Eden after Ephesus. 

The foregoing argument therefore requires a reconceptualization of the 
430s. These years were, in fact, marked neither by broad agreement regarding 
the Ephesine confirmation of Nicaea nor by the acceptance of a moderate 
Cyrilline construal of the Nicene faith, but rather involved an ongoing battle to 
establish the true idea of ‘Nicaea’. This did not result, however, in a drearily 
monotonous reassertion of old polemical strategies. For (contrary to the 
hopes of the Formula) no party could entirely ignore the conciliar controversy 
of Ephesus 431, and every major idea of ‘Nicaea’ was thus now refracted 
through particular interpretations of those events. We witness, then, not the 
straightforward reception of Ephesus I, but rather a number of distinct and 
divergent receptions. Some bishops continued wholly to resist the recognition 
of the Cyrilline council in shaping the Nicene faith, while others accepted 
the council, but deliberately ‘read’ it (via its official documentation) in a 
manner considerably at odds with Cyril’s own intentions. Crucially, the 
subsequent crisis concerning the idea of ‘Nicaea’ that erupted in the Church 
between 448 and 451 can thus be characterized as a conflict between these 
mutually incompatible trajectories of reception of Ephesus I that began to 
emerge in the years after 431. 

In this section, then, we examine a number of Cyrilline trajectories of 
reception after 433. 

We begin by analysing Cyril's own struggle to impose his idea of ‘Nicaea’ via 
the Formula, and its effect on the reception of Ephesus. Cyril’s opponents 
wasted no time in exploiting the fact of his subscription, portraying him 
as having abandoned his former stance, as having repudiated his Anathemas, 
and even as having accepted the legitimacy of Nestorius’ teaching." The 


instance, A. Riches (2016), Ecce Homo: On the Divine Unity of Christ (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans), 26. 


27 Cyril, Ep. 40.6 (ACO 1.1.4, 23:15-17 [V.128.6]): eira TEPLEAKOVTES adTHV mpós TO AVTOIS HOU 
TE Kal piAov Kal vootvres oùk bpOds, odK Amawöovrws yeveodaı paoi rats Neoropíov kevopwviaıs, 
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doctrinal content of the Formula—especially its simplistic affırmation of the 
Nicene Creed—was thus woefully insufficient as a means of condemning 
the Christology of the vast majority of Nestorius’ sympathizers. The ease with 
which such men could show their own theology to be within the Formula’s 
bounds (and so concordant with Nicaea) thus represented a significant setback 
to Cyril’s attempt (via the 22 June proceedings) to establish Nestorius’ reading of 
the Creed as invalid. 

The Formula was also exploited to undermine Cyril’s Nicene credentials: 
‘they are even asserting that we have just accepted a miorews Exdeoıv, or 
ovpBodrov kaıvov, as if we had somehow lost respect for the old and venerable 
one". Just as Cyril had been accused of adding his Anathemas to the Creed, so 
now it was claimed that, by subscribing to the Formula, he had sought to 
displace the Creed entirely. The essentially synonymous use of miorews Exdeoıv 
and ovußoAov reminds us of the continuing problems caused by the fluid 
terminology employed for statements of faith. Clear conceptual distinctions 
(of the kind invoked to justify the ‘Definition’ of 451) had not yet developed, 
so to affirm any formal doctrinal statement was potentially to expose oneself 
to the charge of adding to, or abandoning, the Nicene Creed—even such a 
statement as the Formula that explicitly acknowledged Nicaea’s sufficiency! 

In this context, Cyril reassured his ally Acacius of Melitene that ‘enough for 
us are the inspired Scriptures, the sober vigilance of the holy fathers, and the 
Creed carved out to meet absolutely every detail of orthodoxy’ —again setting 
the sufficiency of the Creed within a wider patristic context.”” Moreover, Cyril 
defended his fidelity to Nicaea by appealing to the record of his council: ‘the 
holy oecumenical synod assembled at Ephesus of course foresaw that it was 
essential that no other statement of faith should be introduced into God’s 
churches in addition to the existing one, which the thrice-blessed fathers 
defined in words inspired by the Holy Spirit’.°° This is surely a reference to 
the 22 July session.*’ As in his earlier letter to Acacius of Beroea, then, the 


cf. Ep. 30:23-31:1 (V.128.22). John of Antioch construed the Formula as involving Cyril’s formal 
retraction of the Anathemas: ACO 1.4, 112-13 (CC.165); as did Theodoret: ACO 1.4, 101:25-9 
(CC.149); ACO 1.4, 104:14-16 (CC.150); Theod., Ep. 112 (SC 111, 54:2-4); and as did Ibas: ACO 
11.1.3, 32-4. Acacius of Melitene noted with concern that Nestorius’ allies condemned ‘two sons’ 
language, whilst gleefully persisting in their heresy: ACO I.4, 118-19 (CC.172). 


78 Cyril, Ep. 40.6 (ACO 1.1.4, 23:18-19 [V.128.6]): wavOdvw è örı káxetvó paow Ort miorews 
Erdeoıw nroı otpBodov Kawov Apriws Karedetdueda, ráxa vov TO Apxalov éketvo Kal oemróv 
Arıuaoavres. 

7^ Cyril, Ep. 40.6 (ACO 1.1.4, 23:22-3 [V.128.6]): amoxpn yap ńuõv 1) Óeómvevaros ypapů kai 
TOV ayiwy marepwv ý vus Kal TO mpòs TAY OTLObY TAY Exövrwv ópÜcs éxreropvevpévov TIS 
miorews oDpoAov. 

8° Cyril, Ep. 40.7 (ACO 1.1.4, 24:1-4 [V.128.7]): ý uev yàp ayia Kai olkovuevirn) oVvodos ý Kare 
tiv Epeoiwv möAıv ovveideyuevn mpoevógoev dvaykalws TOD uù detv rats éxxAnoiats Tob Heod 
miotews Exdeoıw érépav eiokpiveodaı mapa ye TIv obcar, Hv of Tpıouakapıoı maTEpes Ev Ayiwı 
mvevpate AadoVvres wpioavTo. 

81 Cf. Schwartz’s comment at ACO 1.1.4, xviii. 
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22 July session was becoming Cyril's preferred means of demonstrating to his 
concerned friends that, far from having betrayed the orthodox cause, his 
fidelity to Nicaea alone remained undiminished. The refashioning of ‘Canon 7’ 
from a specific ruling concerning the reception of repentant heretics to a 
general prohibition on any other creeds originates not with Eutyches and 
Dioscorus in the late 440s, but is in fact rooted in Cyril’s own defensive use of 
the 22 July proceedings in the years after Ephesus. 

With regard to his own writings, Cyril needed to strike a delicate balance, 
promoting them as a necessary and authoritative hermeneutical key to the 
Creed, without thereby making them an unwarranted ‘addition’. He thus 
claimed that just as Peter commanded all Christians to be ready to make 
their defence of the faith, so ‘the man who chooses to do this [i.e. Cyril] makes 
no innovation, neither is he regarded as the proponent of a new statement of 
faith: no, he is clarifying his belief about Christ in response to questioners'.?? 
We glimpse here again Cyril’s subtle articulation of his council’s activity as a 
kind of ‘rejuvenating reception’ of Nicaea: in response to fresh questions 
regarding the faith, a genuine doctrinal achievement was made (the Nicene 
faith was ‘clarified’) but without thereby adding to the Creed (the Nicene faith 
remained unchanged). Discursive tools were here being fashioned that Chal- 
cedon would come to deploy with even more ambitious intent. 

In short, Cyril's idea of *Nicaea' had not convincingly triumphed by 433, 
and his opponents were able to exploit his acceptance of the Formula to 
undermine his Nicene self-presentation. This impression can be corroborated 
by the evidence of a slew of letters that Cyril wrote soon after the Peace, in 
which he sought desperately to correct false or malicious interpretations of the 
Formula. In letters to Rufus of Thessalonica, and to his supporters in Con- 
stantinople, he complained of those who interpreted the Formula as concord- 
ant with Nestorius’ doctrine.°” To Dynatus he wrote that the Formula was seen 
as a retraction of his writings, and to Valerian that it was understood as a 
formal affirmation of Nestorius’ teaching.** To the priest Eusebius, Cyril 
emphasized that he had not changed his mind, but rather remained commit- 
ted to the decisions of Ephesus.** To the tribune Aristolaus, Cyril attempted to 
link subscription of the Formula to the acceptance of his council, remarking 
‘let them not say that they do not know the synod which met at Ephesus!’*° 


*? Cyril, Ep. 40.7 (ACO 1.1.4, 24:8-11 [V.128.7]): kairoı yéypaqev 6 Beomeouos uaðnTýs: érouwoc 
dei mpòs AmoAoyiav mavti Tat airoüvr. buds Aóyov mepi THs Ev Univ EAmidos- 6 è TobTO Spav 
Nıpmmevos kawovpyet uev obdev, GAN oùôè miorews ékÜeow öparaı KaLvoTOUaY, évapyt de udov 
Kadiornow Tots épopévots avrov qv av exou TOT mepi Xpiorod. 

83 Cyril, Ep. 42 (Gr. 1431, 32); Ep. 44 (ACO 1.1.4, 35-7 [V.132]). 

%4 Cyril, Ep. 48 (ACO 1.1.4, 31-2 [V.129]); Ep. 50 (ACO 1.1.3, 90-101 [V.119]). 

*5 Cyril, Ep. 54 (ACO 1.1.7, 164-5 [V.130]). 

*5 Cyril, Ep. 60 (ACO L4, 230:38-41 [CC.300]): videant impendens sibi a deo periculum et 
prolatum terminum ab universali concilio quod in Epheso congregatum est. definivit enim ut qui 
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One particularly significant piece of evidence is Cyril’s letter to Maximian of 
late 433. Cyril again expressed concern at the way the Formula was being read: 
“some men have repeatedly said that all of us, and those through the East, agree 
only on the profession expounded by our holy and glorious fathers at Nicaea, 
disregarding all of the things which we have written against the polluted 
teachings of Nestorius’.°” By focusing on the Formula’s simple affirmation of 
the Creed (as interpreted only by Ad Epictetum), Cyril’s opponents had thus 
been able to claim that the Formula committed them only to Nicaea, and not 
to the authoritative exposition of Nicaea via Cyril’s council and writings. They 
could thus safely retain, almost entirely unmodified, their own particular 
interpretations of the Nicene faith. The claim simply to be following Nicaea 
could, in this way, be an effective means to evade the more developed 
hermeneutic that Cyril had tried to establish. He robustly maintained that: 


We do not join in praising the profession of the true faith by disregarding our 
own writings; we have written them, moving according to the oxomós of the holy 
fathers who have decreed for us the profession of faith. We know that we walk 
truly upright and are not off the direct path, since we make their words the canon 
of precision in everything whatsoever. 


Again, we see Cyril walking the tightrope between merely affirming Nicaea, 
and adding to it. Cyril claims here that his unimpeachable fidelity to Nicaea 
involves following the Spirit-filled writings of the fathers as they interpret the 
Creed—and, implicitly, that this orthodox path of interpretation includes his 
own writings too. To remove his writings from their role in rightly interpret- 
ing the Creed was, in this sense, to lose hold of true orthodoxy.?? Indeed, Cyril 
again claimed that the acceptance of the Formula required the acceptance of 
his council, which ‘confirmed the profession of the faith again and decreed the 
deposition of Nestorius, since he was misinterpreting it and twisting around to 


his own purpose the confession of the faith which had been truly and 
> 90 


deliberately set forth by our holy fathers’. 


ea quae sunt Nestorii, locuntur aut sapient, sive episcopi fuerint sive clerici, a sacerdotio 
repellantur, ne decant quod eam que in Epheso congregata est, synodum nesciant [...]. This 
passage also alludes to the 22 July session. 


87 Cyril, Ep. 93 (ACO 1.1.7, 162:25-8 [CA.126]): éeióy) de redpuAkacı rwés ws SdEav dmaow 
Nulv Te kai rois ka rà THY AvaroAmv uövwı ovvdeodaı Tat ovuBóAc T Eerredevrı Tapa r&v åyíwv 
kai aoıöinwv uv marépov Ev tH. Nuaéov, áÜerovuévov mávrov ðv yeypdpanev kara TÀv 
mapwv Neoropíov doyudrwv. 

88 Cyril, Ep. 93 (ACO 1.1.7, 162:29-33 [CA.126]): o? yap ddernoavres Ta EavT@v avvawoünev 
TOL oupBorwt THs 6pOjs miorews, dùd Kakelva yeypapapev KATA okoróv TPEXOVTES TAV Ayiwv 
marepwv, ot kai TO THS miorews "uiv TeDecpobeTHKacL GvUBoAov. louev 8€ ótt Gphomodouünenv 
aAnIas Kal oük Ew THs eüdeias Eouev 0000, kavóva THs eis mav OTLObY Akpıßeias Toùs Ekeivwv 
Trotovpevor Adyous. 

8 Cyril, Ep. 93 (ACO 1.1.7, 162:38-40 [CA.126]). 

°° Cyril, Ep. 93 (ACO 1.1.7, 163:3-7 [CA.126]): kai yap ai  dylia oúvoðos ý ev ryı Epeowı 
cvvaxÜetca máAv TO otpBodrov rs miorews eBeBaiwoe kai Neoropiov karejmpícaro tiv 
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It was, in short, Cyril’s opponents’ damaging interpretations of the Formula 
that led him to construe the Peace of 433 as a straightforward endorsement 
and ratification of the authority of his council. It is only in the aftermath of the 
Peace (and its failure to straightforwardly endorse his idea of Nicaea’) that 
Cyril insisted upon the recognition of his council as a necessary corollary of 
accepting the Formula. Ironically, of course, by trying to construe the Formula 
as an expression of his council's achievements, Cyril actually made it easier for 
the Easterners to thereby read his council in the light of the Formula, rather 
than vice versa. 

Since the Formula had acted as much to undermine as to secure the 
widespread acceptance of Cyril's idea of Nicaea, his strategy after the Peace 
was focused on the circulation of his own writings, and especially his conciliar 
documentation, as the most authoritative expression of the Nicene faith. By 
controlling the nature of the council's reception, Cyril hoped to wrest the 
interpretive initiative back from his opponents. We have already noted that 
Cyril had begun to circulate the 22 July proceedings during 432-3. He also 
sent the Adversus Orientales, the Apologeticus contra Theodoretum, and the 
Contra Nestorium to Rufus, the Contra Nestorium and Scholia to Rabbula, a 
selection of his letters to Dynatus, and unspecified writings to Acacius, 
Rabbula, and Firmus.” Most significantly, in seeking to influence the imperial 
court, he instructed Eulogius (his agent in Constantinople) to circulate a series 
of key writings: 


Take the most venerable Chamberlain the two books sent by me: the one against 
Nestorius’ blasphemies, and the other containing the synodical acts against 
Nestorius and his sympathizers and refutations produced by me in reply to 
those who wrote against the Chapters—two are bishops, Andrew and Theodoret. 
The same book has very good and helpful summary expositions of the dispensa- 
tion in Christ at the end. Present him likewise with five of the parchment letters: 
blessed Pope Athanasius' to Epictetus, ours to John, our two to Nestorius—the 
short and the long—and ours to Acacius.?? 


kadaipeoıv, ws Tapepumvevovros a)roU Kal eis TÓv (ov qrepiéAkovros okomóv THY ópÜcs Kal 
ééqracpuévos ékreÜetoav THs TIOTEWS ÖuoAoyiav Tapa rÀv Ayiwv cuv marépov. 

9 Cyril, Epp. 43 (Gr. 1431, 19-20), 74 (ACO IV.1.87), 48 (ACO 1.14, 31-2 [V.93]), 57 (Gr. 
1431, 21). 

?? Cyril, Ep. 44 (ACO 1.1.4, 37:5-14 [V.132]): mpooayaye de ta. neyoAompemeorárox 
mpaımooitwı rà dAmooraAevra map Euod dvo BıßAia, Ev uév Kata av Neoropiov Övopnuwv, érepov 
de Exov rà Ev rf ovvößwı mempayuéva Kara Neoropíov kai Tav TA a)rToÜ qpovoóvrow kai 
Avrippnoeis map EuoD yevopévas mpós Tovs ypabavras Kata TÀv keqaÀaíov. Ojo dé elow 
Emiokomoı, Avdpéas kai Oeodwpyrtos. exer de emi réAe TO adTO BıßAiov kai avvröuovs éxÜécews 
mepi Ts kara Äpıoröv oikovopias, opóôpa kadas Kal MpeAjoat Övvanedvas. mpooáyaye de Önolws 
QUTÓL k TOV êxovoðv ôépua EemioToAas mévre, pula ev TOU uakapiov nára Adavaoiov pos 
Enikryrov kai GAAnv mpös Toávvqv map cv Kat mpós Neorópiov úo, piav THY uukpàv Kal iav 
THY ueyáAmv, kai THY mpos Ardkıov. 
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The identification of most of these documents is straightforward: the ‘one 
against Nestorius’ blasphemies’ refers to the Contra Nestorium, and the 
‘refutations’ are the Adversus Orientales and the Apologeticus contra Theodor- 
etum. The ‘summary expositions’ is likely the Scholia.? The documentary 
context of Cyril’s conciliar proceedings has again been carefully tailored—by 
binding up the synodical acta with more substantial doctrinal works, Cyril 
could provide greater depth to his council’s theological stance while defending 
its reputation from attacks on the Anathemas. Cyril’s choice of letters is also 
notable: the Formula itself (‘ours to John’), with its official interpreter (Ad 
Epictetum) but also a Cyrilline gloss (‘ours to Acacius’). Moreover, since it is 
unlikely that Cyril would have sent his ‘short’ and ‘long’ letters to Nestorius 
(i.e. the Second and Third Letters?) if they were already included within the 
acta he had despatched, this suggests that the conciliar session he provided 
was that of 22 July (which lacked the letters), and not 22 June (which cited 
them in full”). 

Two other strands of evidence further suggest Cyril's shift towards circu- 
lating the 22 July proceedings during the 430s. Firstly, Cyril sent a version of 
his acta to the monk Eutyches.?? It will be argued in the next chapter that the 
later reports of Eutyches' activities in Constantinople in 448 reveal that he was 
passing around an unusual version of the Ephesine acta, and, when combined 
with his repeated appeals to ‘Canon 7’ and with his followers Carosus and 
Dorotheus’ preference for the 22 July session at Chalcedon”, the evidence 
strongly suggests that Eutyches possessed the 22 July proceedings. Secondly, 
Cyril's Ep. 55 of 438 (see the next section) focused on the 22 July session as the 
key achievement of the council. 

The key point, then, is that Cyril himself sought to reshape the character of 
his Ephesine council, in response to the powerful Antiochene critiques of the 
22 June session during the summer of 431 and his ongoing battles with the 
Easterners over the correct expression of the Nicene faith from 432, by shifting 
his documentary circulation to the 22 July session. This latter session repre- 
sented Cyril's attempt to provide a more coherent account of his idea of 
‘Nicaea’, and, through its ‘Canon 7’, gave a more effective rebuttal to the 
persistent charge that Cyril had added to Nicaea. Moreover, the 22 July session 
also allowed Cyril to argue that his council had condemned not only Nestorius 


°3 Wickham, Letters, 67. 

?* The ‘short’ letter is unlikely to be the First Letter, for it featured little in proceedings: ACO 
1.1.2, 8:3-5 (V.34). 

?* It is unclear whether the 22 June documentation quoted the letters at the appropriate point 
in the proceedings or placed them in a preface: the latter is suggested in the proceedings 
themselves (ACO L1.2, 13:16 [V.44.3]), but this may be a subsequent scribal emendation, 
while the former is implied by the version read out at the Home Synod of 448 (see Chapter 5) 
and by the copy used by Nestorius (Liber, Bedjan, 211). 

°° ACO IL1.1, 91:12 (1.157), cf. ACO L4, 222-4. >” ACO IL1.1, 313:40-314.2 (IV.88). 
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but all who shared his doctrine. He could thus claim that the Formula, in 
affırming the decisions of his council, thereby ruled out ‘Nestorian’ teaching in 
toto. It was Cyril, and not Dioscorus more than a decade later, who fatefully 
modified the reception of Ephesus I by orientating it towards the 22 July 
session; it was Cyril, and not Dioscorus, who reinterpreted ‘Canon 7’ as 
prohibiting any deviation from the Creed, rather than simply regulating the 
reception of repentant heretics. Dioscorus neither perverted Cyril’s legacy nor 
pioneered an eccentric interpretation of Ephesus, but rather faithfully followed 
his ‘father’. 

Crucially, this shift towards the 22 July session created a distinct Cyrilline 
‘trajectory of reception’ of Ephesus that was largely limited to Cyril’s allies. 
The Easterners’ remarkable silence regarding the 22 July session continued 
throughout the 430s and 440s. As we shall see, the attacks of Eutherius, 
Irenaeus, and Nestorius on Cyril’s council during these years showed no 
awareness of the session, and uniformly regarded the 22 June proceedings as 
the defining conciliar event. At the Constantinopolitan Home Synod of 448, 
the conciliar record jumped straight from the 22 June proceedings to the 
Formula of Reunion.” At Ephesus II, Dioscorus’ appeal to the 22 July session 
was viewed by some as a surprising and unexpected use of the Ephesine 
tradition.” At Chalcedon, the well-informed Eusebius claimed never to have 
heard of ‘Canon 7’.*°° 

The period following the Peace witnesses, in short, a significant divergence 
between different ‘receptions’ of Ephesus I, facilitated by different documentary 
records of the council. This also ensured divergent construals of the idea of 
‘Nicaea’ that Ephesus I was understood as having authoritatively confirmed—a 
process encouraged by the fact that the full text of the Nicene Creed was present 
in both the 22 June and 22 July proceedings, and was increasingly quoted not 
abstractly, but via its textual inclusion in official conciliar acta. 

We now trace some of those Cyrilline receptions of Ephesus during the 
430s, and examine the ideas of ‘Nicaea’ that they embodied. 

Firstly, then, we examine the imperial idea of ‘Nicaea’ after Ephesus. The 
emperor's sacra of dissolution in 431 had studiously maintained the fiction 
that only one council had gathered in Ephesus, and so avoided labelling either 
of the two competing assemblies as illegitimate.'"' Even Theodosius’ accept- 
ance of Nestorius' deposition had not been on the authority of the Cyrilline 
session of 22 June. The emperor had thus not formally specified the manner 
in which he considered the Nicene faith to have been confirmed at Ephesus, 
nor had he affirmed any of the various Cyrilline or Eastern conciliar pro- 
nouncements on Nicaea as authoritative. Theodosius' attempts to facilitate the 


°° ACO ILI.1, 107:20 (1.245). °° ACO IL1.1, 180:17-9 (1.858). 
1? ACO ILI.1, 91:15-6 (1.158); see the further analysis in Chapter 7. 
102 ACO 1.4, 68-9 (CC.118), cf. ACO 1.1.7, 142:28-30 (CA.97). 
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reconciliation of John and Cyril during 432 similarly neither imposed a 
particular idea of Nicaea nor required the recognition of Cyril’s council.’ 

It was only with the apparent establishment of a lasting peace through the 
exile of Nestorius and his most intransigent allies that Theodosius began to re- 
engage with the question of the character of the Nicene faith and the nature of 
its Ephesine confirmation. Thus, in a series of imperial decrees of 435/6, 
Nestorius and Irenaeus were exiled, Nestorius’ supporters were outlawed, 
and his writings were consigned to the flames.'?? The intention was not only 
to reiterate the condemnation of Nestorius, but also to incorporate him 
into the pantheon of heretics. Indeed, in terming the followers of Nestorius 
‘Simonians’, Theodosius drew an explicit link with Constantine’s condemna- 
tion of Arianism.'?^ And yet still no precise definition of Nestorius’ heresy 
was given—the terms of the Peace were merely reasserted, providing ample 
room for those Antiochenes prepared to abandon Nestorius to maintain their 
Christological teaching.'^? Intriguingly, the constitution did specify the books 
of Nestorius that were to be prohibited, namely those ‘concerning the pure 
religion of orthodox persons and against the dogmas of the holy synod of the 
bishops in Ephesus’.'° The council of Ephesus is thus not mentioned formally 
to ratify its authoritative confirmation of the Nicene faith, but instead crops up 
almost incidentally, because Nestorius had written against it. 

The constitution suggests, then, that by 435/6 there was imperial recogni- 
tion (albeit implicit) of the Cyrilline council as the legitimate council 
of Ephesus, and a limited acknowledgement of its role in the condemnation 
of Nestorius. It remained, however, a ‘minimal’ and underdeveloped recep- 
tion of Ephesus, with only a fleeting and vague nod to the council’s ‘dogmas’, 
The imperial construal of orthodoxy had not yet adopted the council’s 
own self-presentation as the authoritative confirmation of Nicaea. This is 
in stark contrast to Theodosius’ far more full-blooded references to Ephesus 
I during the late 440s—and such careful restraint may have been a deliberate 
attempt to preserve the fragile peace of 433. Rather than endorse Cyril’s 
council fully and on its own terms (which would have alienated as many 
as it would have delighted), Theodosius perhaps preferred to maintain the 
broad Nicene consensus of the Formula of Reunion. The deeper questions 
that the summer of 431 had raised about the nature of the Nicene faith, and 
the role of conciliar authority in confirming it, were thus ignored in the quest 
for a continued peace. 


12 ACO 11.4, 5-6 (V.121); ACO 11.7, 46 (CA.103). 

103 ACO 1.1.3, 67-70 (V.110-2); cf. CTh 16.5.66, CJ 1.5.6; ACO 1.4, 204 (CC.280). 

104 ACO 1.1.3, 68:15-16 (V.111). 19° Cf. Cyril’s complaints: ACO 1.4, 230 (CC.300). 

106° ACO 11.3, 68:18-20 (V.111): xai umdeva roAÀuáv ras adtob Neoropiov roô adeuirov re kai 
iepoovAou aceßeis BißAovs mepi THs evayods TOv dpHoddEwv Opnıiokeias Kal kara THV doynarwv 
ths ev Epeowı TV Eniokönwv áyías ovvóðov katéyew N Avayırworeıv Ù) ueraypáqew. 
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Secondly, we examine the reception of Ephesus (and the idea of ‘Nicaea’ it 
embodied) in Vincent of Lérins Commonitorium, composed in southern Gaul 
in 434." Ignorant of any conciliar documentation from the Easterners (or 
even of any dispute between the bishops at all), Vincent relied solely for his 
understanding of Ephesus on the Cyrilline acta of 22 June. This session 
comprised, for him, the entire work of the council: the ‘whole body of priests 
assembled, nearly 200 in number’,'°® so that ‘by their consentient determin- 
ation the reverence due to ancient truth might be duly and solemnly con- 
firmed, and the blasphemy of profane novelty condemned; which, having been 
done, that impious Nestorius was lawfully and deservedly adjudged to be 
opposed to catholic antiquity, and blessed Cyril to be in agreement with 
iť." Further evidence for Vincent's sole reliance on the 22 June proceedings 
comes in his list of fathers whose extracts the council quoted— Vincent omits 
reference to Amphilochius and Atticus, who had featured in the 22 July 
document but not the 22 June document."? We are thus reminded that the 
primary early circulation of the Cyrilline acta was via the 22 June proceedings— 
Cyril’s circulation of the 22 July session only began in earnest after the 
Commonitorium was written, and only then among his allies. 

Possessed only of the record of 22 June, Vincent entirely absorbed the self- 
presentation of Cyril's council. Nestorius is characterized as arrogantly pre- 
ferring novelty over tradition", Capeolus’ letter is used to reiterate the 
importance of submitting to the past’’’, and the consensus of the ‘fathers’ is 
portrayed as central to the resolution of doctrinal dispute."? Cyril’s gathering 
was beata illa synodus,''* whose holy and wise bishops humbly took care to 
‘hand down nothing to posterity but what they had themselves received from 
their fathers’, and who deliberated under divine guidance.''° Vincent also 
takes at face value the special role of Cyril at the council: he is beati Cyrilli," 
whose teaching was in agreement with catholic antiquity;'’* who ‘adorns the 


107 Vincent, Comm. 29.7 (CCSL 64, 190). 

108 Vincent, Comm. 29.8 (CCSL 64, 190:36-7): universis sacerdotibus, qui illo ducenti fere 
numero. convenerant. 

10 Vincent, Comm. 29.9 (CCSL 64, 190:40-5): ut scilicet rite atque sollemniter ex eorum 
consensu atque decreto antiqui dogmatis religio confirmaretur et profanae novitatis blasphemia 
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vetustati contrarius, beatus vero Cyrillus sacrosanctae antiquitati consentaneus iudicatus est. 
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Alexandrian Church’ as the successor to Peter, Athanasius, and Theophilus;''? 
and who sought to have ‘the ancient doctrines of the faith confirmed, and 
novel inventions condemned’.'” The written proceedings ensured that Cyril's 
own status would be inextricably linked to that of his council. 

More strikingly still, Vincent allowed the methodology of the 22 June 
session to shape his entire theological thesis. Vincent argued that a general 
council of the church possessed a unique authority, and recognized only 
Nicaea as unquestionably occupying that status.’* His articulation of the 
way that a council can reaffirm the same orthodox faith whilst adapting it to 
a new context seems to be a direct application of the method for affirming 
Cyril's Second Letter at the 22 June session, as well as being influenced by the 
council's defence of “Theotokos’ (‘designating an old article of the faith by 
the characteristic of a new name"). In this way, Vincent actually made 
possible a very high status for Ephesus: it was a divinely guided universal 
council in which the unanimous acclamations of the assembled bishops 
did not merely affirm the fathers of the past, but, in a sense, joined with 
them."? The council of Ephesus becomes, for Vincent, not merely an 
example of a properly ‘patristic’ methodology at work but the most recent 
instantiation of a living tradition, in which the Nicene faith of the fathers was 
‘cared for, smoothed, polished’ and received ‘proof, illustration, definiteness’, 
so that the seeds which they had previously sown were allowed ‘to flourish 
and ripen’.'”* 

Vincent’s understanding of orthodoxy is thus not (as it is often caricatured) 
‘excessively static’'”° but is, rather, remarkably dynamic, articulating how the 
same deposit of faith could be mediated through the consentient determin- 
ations of the councils. Vincent venerates ‘antiquity’, yet that antiquity is not 
limited to the apostolic past (or even to Nicaea), but rather includes the 
pronoucements of Ephesus, which definitively laid down the rule of faith.'”° 
The Commonitorium, in short, is not only testament to the early reception 
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of Ephesus, but also represents the first creative development of Cyril’s 
articulation of the ‘rejuvenating reception’ of the Nicene faith.'?” 

Thirdly, we examine the early reception of Ephesus in the Armenian 
Church. Even before replacing Rabbula as bishop of Edessa in 435, Ibas had 
been promoting Antiochene theology (especially that of Theodore) just as 
fervently as Rabbula had attacked it.'** Ibas ensured that a delegation of 
Armenian scholars sent by Bishop Sahak and working in Edessa returned 
home with Armenian translations of Theodore’s writings, and a covering letter 
denouncing the false teaching of Rabbula and Acacius of Melitene. An in- 
censed Acacius wrote to Sahak (c.434) to deny the charges of theopaschitism 
being made against him. As well as claiming to stand on the teaching of the 
318 bishops of Nicaea'””, Acacius made a striking assertion: 


But we are afraid that perhaps some followers of the teaching of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and of the evil plague of Nestorius might be found [among you and] 
affect the simple people. For in regard to his"? writing which had remained, and 
especially [the one] which was written about the incarnation, when the question 
[concerning its orthodoxy] became apparent, a decree was issued by the holy 
bishops at the oecumenical council which took place in the city of Ephesus to 
gather the entire writing and to burn [it]. 


Although there remains a question about the reliability of the manuscript 
transmission'??, it seems that Acacius was exploiting Sahak's ignorance of 
Ephesus to make the condemnation of Theodore's writings part of the official 
achievement of the council. This is, of course, a substantial embellishment of 
its activity (there was no decree ordering books to be burned), but a work 
of Theodore's was condemned (albeit anonymously) at the proceedings of 
22 July (at which Acacius was recorded as present). It is possible, then, that, 
following Cyril, Acacius also sought to reshape the reception of Ephesus 
around the 22 July session? We know that Acacius had begun to demand 
the condemnation of Theodore's writings in the course of 432-3,'** and that 
his ally Rabbula had, around the same time, launched an attack upon Theo- 
dore's memory, and had his books burned.'?* The desire to fashion Ephesus 
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into a more potent weapon in the nascent campaign against Theodore thus 
likely provided another key motivation for the shift towards the 22 July 
proceedings. 

In a further letter to the Armenian Church, Acacius reiterated the construal 
of Nicaea expressed in Cyril’s acta. It was necessary to ‘keep firm to the 
religion of the fathers and to the teaching of the 318 holy bishops, which 
they taught as the rule of faith with great veracity and deliberation and by the 
command of the Holy Spirit’, and to follow the council of Ephesus, at which 
the faith of Nicaea was re-established, and the error of Nestorius and Theo- 
dore overcome.'?? Acacius construed the nature of the Nicene faith confirmed 
at Ephesus in a ‘hard-line’ Cyrillian manner, as entirely ruling out all forms of 
Antiochene Christology. 

Sahak’s response was to send a delegation to Proclus in 435, to seek clarity 
on these doctrinal matters, and to find out more about the repudiation of 
Nestorius’ doctrine at Ephesus." The libellus that his delegation presented 
made clear that the Armenian Church firmly adhered to the faith of Nicaea, 
and simply wanted to know whether Acacius or Theodore was its true 
exponent." Proclus’ response, his great Tomus ad Armenios, did little to 
address this specific issue, simply ending with a stereotyped injunction to 
guard the Nicene faith.'?? More significant was the Armenian synod at Astisat 
(435/6), which met on the delegation's return.?? Here the bishops ‘accepted 
[the decisions of] the two hundred fathers in Ephesus... by spreading [them] 
in [their] pastoral communications'.'* This suggests that the reception of 
Ephesus in the Armenian Church was conducted via the circulation of its 
conciliar documents—Winkler’s lengthy examination concludes that the 
synod received (perhaps in a single volume) the conciliar proceedings, the 
canons, and Proclus Tomus."** 

In this fascinating example of the early reception of Ephesus, then, we note 
that it was no longer sufficient for the Armenians to confess *Nicaea' alone— 
they had rather to acknowledge the decision of the fathers of Ephesus in 
authoritatively confirming Nicaea and rejecting the errors of Nestorius. For, 
as one of the Armenian delegates put it, the Ephesine fathers ‘firmly held 
on to the original faith of the three hundred fathers [of Nicaea], and they 
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condemned anybody should he dare to propose some newly generated and 
alien faith; [they suggested] however, to build upon the same and to teach the 
very same faith'.'^ We see here again the subtle tension in the council's 
contribution: it ‘built upon’ Nicaea whilst simultaneously teaching ‘the very 
same faith'. The reference to the condemnation of additions to the Creed 
seems to allude to the 22 July session, which would further support our 
suggestion that it was this later session that was being increasingly prioritized 
by Acacius, Cyril and other hardliners. 

Yet, in receiving these conciliar proceedings along with the Tomus, the 
character of the reception of Ephesus was subtly modified yet again. For by 
reiterating the council's attack on key dyophysite tenets, but avoiding the 
explicit condemnation of Theodore, Proclus Tomus shifted the emphasis 
back towards a ‘moderate’ interpretation of Ephesus I, in line with the Peace 
of 433, rather than the hard-line reading encouraged by Acacius. Indeed, 
Sahak's post-Astisat letter to Proclus included a modified version of the 
Nicene Creed, which was then glossed according to a gently Theodoran 
Christology.'* In this way, Sahak used his stated fidelity to Nicaea as a 
shield to resist the doctrinal implications of the Ephesine confirmation of 
Nicaea. The tangled history of the Armenian reception of Ephesus, in short, 
demonstrates the flexibility of the Ephesine reception, and the ways in 
which its documentary presentation allowed it to embody a variety of different 
ideas of ‘Nicaea’. 

Fourthly and finally, we analyse the reception of Ephesus in Socrates’ 
Church History (439).'** Although heavily influenced by Athanasius’ polemic 
in his depiction of Nicaea and the subsequent triumph of the orthodox over 
Arianism,'? Socrates does not straightforwardly absorb Cyril’s self- 
presentation of Ephesus in relating the career of Nestorius. He retains, rather, 
an independence of perspective: thus Socrates follows Cyril in emphasizing 
Nestorius’ denial of “Theotokos’, and his arrogant dismissal of the traditional 
teaching of the fathers,’*° but, unlike Cyril, blames Nestorius’ laziness and 
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ignorance as much as his pride," finds him innocent of the Samosatan 
heresy,'^* and notes that during his time in Constantinople he enthusiastically 
imposed the Nicene faith.'*? Socrates seems slightly bemused, indeed, that the 
controversy should have necessitated the convocation of an oecumenical 
council.'?? 

Socrates' brief narrative of the council also fails to follow Cyril's construal: 
he describes a scene of confusion, in which two partisan assemblies mutually 
anathematized one another,'”' with Cyril himself depicted as acting aggres- 
sively, motivated by personal enmity.'?? There is no neat resolution to the 
story either—even after the Peace of 433, Socrates laments, the people of 
Constantinople remained divided regarding Nestorius.’** It is possible that 
the range of sources available to Socrates allowed him to take a more in- 
formed, less partisan, line: he seems to be aware, for instance, of Nestorius’ 
Letter to Scholasticus, ?* and knows of the synods that John of Antioch’s group 
held in late 431.'°° Nonetheless, Socrates does focus his attention on 22 June 
session, and narrates its key features. Despite not following Cyril's construal, 
Socrates still regards 22 June as the central and decisive event of Ephesus.'?? It 
is with regard to this session that the whole council is dated (albeit inaccur- 
ately'°”), and the banishment of Nestorius (some four years later) is brought 
forward to follow on directly from the conclusion to the session.'?? 

The evidence of the Church History, then, suggests that even those who were 
not partisans of Cyril could not avoid gravitating towards the proceedings of 
his council (rather than John's), and towards the session of 22 June in 
particular, as the fundamental conciliar event of 431. As Graumann has 
suggested, the simple fact that Cyril's council convened first, and publically 
claimed to have examined Nestorius' doctrine and deposed him as heretical, 
left an indelible impression, and ensured that these events formed the crux of 
most narratives of Ephesus."? Despite Cyril's increasing prioritization of 
the 22 July session among his allies, then, the centre of gravity in the reception 
of Ephesus would always tend towards the 22 June. The ‘minimal’ reception of 
Cyril's Ephesus was thus, by the late 430s, very hard to resist. And yet Socrates’ 
account also demonstrates that beyond this limited acknowledgement of 
certain key events, the construal of Ephesus I remained highly flexible. Socra- 
tes did not dutifully reiterate Cyril's presentation of the great and holy 
council deliberating in the presence of Christ, or acknowledge any special 
interpretive role for Cyril's writings. Most significantly, there is no recognition 
of the special role of Ephesus in the authoritative confirmation of the Nicene 
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faith—the idea of ‘Nicaea’ that Cyril’s council laboured to expound is almost 
entirely absent. 

To conclude, Cyril had promoted his Ephesine council as the locus of 
Nicaea’s authoritative confirmation, and by the assiduous circulation of its 
acta had sought to ensure that the Creed would be read according to the 
particular textual hermeneutic he had therein established. However, it has 
been argued that the reception of Cyril’s council, and the idea of ‘Nicaea’ that 
it embodied, was by no means straightforward. Rather than marking the 
formal recognition of his council, the Peace of 433 had in fact represented a 
significant blow to his cause. The Formula had its origins in a statement of 
Cyril’s conciliar opponents, left his own council unmentioned, and affirmed 
‘Nicaea’ only in the barest and most uncontroversial of terms. Moreover, 
Cyril’s acceptance of the Formula was portrayed by his enemies as involving 
the renunciation of his council and his writings, and the tacit acknowledge- 
ment that a ‘Nestorian’ Christology was concordant with the Nicene faith. 

Cyril’s fleet-footed response was to reshape the documentary reception of 
Ephesus by shifting the focus to the 22 July proceedings, and distributing the 
written record of this session. This served two useful purposes. As a strategy of 
defence, it helped to answer those opponents who had accused him of adding 
to Nicaea (since ‘Canon 7’ represented a firm conciliar statement of the 
Creed’s sole sufficiency). As a strategy of attack, it dramatically expanded 
the scope of the council’s condemnation to include Theodore and his adher- 
ents (since at the session Theodore’s exposition had been condemned as 
contrary to Nicaea), reassuring Cyril’s more radical allies, and assisting their 
nascent campaign against Theodore. When one takes into account the com- 
plete silence on all sides regarding the 22 July session until late 432, and the 
striking way that its rhetorical intentions fit the context of 432-3, it seems 
quite possible that this period marks not only the initial circulation of this 
document, but its composition. 

The key point, however, is that in making this shift, Cyril himself opened up 
divergent trajectories of reception of Ephesus I, each with a particular docu- 
mentary basis: a ‘minimal’ reception orientated around 22 June, and a *max- 
imal’ (or ‘hard-line’) reception orientated around 22 July. The evidence 
suggests that, throughout the 430s, the 22 June session remained more widely 
known, and was the natural ‘centre of gravity’ for the reception of Ephesus, 
whilst the 22 July session became prominent mainly among Cyril's allies. 
Moreover, since both sessions quoted the Nicene Creed in full, this meant 
that the Creed too was now being read and interpreted in different documen- 
tary contexts. The crisis of 448-51 was thus in large part attributable to these 
divergent trajectories coming into open conflict with one another—and it was 
a crisis of Cyril’s own making. 

The reception of Nicaea-through-Ephesus was, in short, both slower and 
more complicated than has often been assumed. The prominence of Nicaea 
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(detached from its Ephesine interpretation) in the Formula of 433 did not seal 
the acceptance of Cyril’s council but rather provided the means by which 
Cyril’s construal of Nicaea could be evaded. The Armenian Church, similarly, 
was able to recognise the Ephesine council, but retained, precisely through an 
appeal to Nicaea, its own preference for a moderate dyophysite Christology. 
The imperial constitution of 435/6 was notably underdeveloped in its affirm- 
ation of Ephesus, and the evidence of Socrates’ Church History suggests that 
the reception of Cyril’s council in terms of its confirmation of Nicaea re- 
mained limited even in the late 430s. Nonetheless, Vincent’s Commonitorium 
demonstrates that there were genuinely fruitful attempts to develop the idea 
of ‘Nicaea’ that Cyril’s council had articulated, and even Socrates recognized 
that Cyril’s session of 22 June had become an unavoidable part of the story 
of Ephesus. 


ANTIOCHENE TRAJECTORIES 


It has been contended that the years after 431 witnessed a series of divergent 
‘receptions’ of Ephesus, and so of the different ideas of ‘Nicaea’ that they 
embodied. In this section, we consider two distinct Antiochene trajectories. 

The first, a ‘moderate’ trajectory, is associated with John of Antioch. John 
and others came gradually to abandon their adherence to the conciliabulum as 
the authentic council of Ephesus, and began to recognize the legitimacy of 
Cyril’s council (at least insofar as it had deposed Nestorius and confirmed the 
Nicene faith). However, by interpreting the work of Cyril’s council via the 
Formula of Reunion (which could be construed as the final and determinative 
expression of the achievement of Ephesus), they were able to retain a place for 
their own particular ‘reading’ of the Creed. The basic Cyrilline cypher of 
‘Nicaea and Ephesus’ could be affirmed, whilst being interpreted so as to 
leave the key tenets of a dyophysite Christology untouched. 

By contrast, the second Antiochene trajectory took a much more ‘hard-line’ 
position. A small but vocal minority in the East continued to regard the 
Cyrilline proceedings of Ephesus as invalid, and so refused to ‘receive’ the 
council in any sense. Fidelity to the Nicene faith, on this construal, was traced 
not through the Cyrilline council but in opposition to it, and Cyril’s conciliar 
documents were exploited to show his tyrannical behaviour and heretical 
doctrine. This ‘minority report’ in the construal of Nicene orthodoxy thus 
further demonstrates the creative potential and problematic flexibility of the 
idea of ‘Nicaea’ during these years. 

We assess firstly, then, the ‘moderate’ Antiochene trajectory. 

Throughout 431-2, John and the Easterners remained committed to the 
authority of the conciliabulum, and regarded Cyril’s gathering as illegitimate. 
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It is evident, however, that at some point late in the peace negotiations, John 
began to concede a little ground. In a letter to Cyril, Sixtus, and Maximian, 
John dignified Cyril's assembly with the title of ‘council’ for the first time in 
any ofthe Easterners’ writings, and described how it had overthrown Nestor- 
ius.'^ With exquisite restraint, he then glossed over the controversy (and 


mutual anathematizations!) that had ensued: 


But when we hastened thither, because we found that this had happened, we were 
grieved. For this reason when a difference arose between us and the holy council, 
and between us and the many things done and said, we returned to our own 
churches and cities, since we did not agree with the holy council at that time 
because of the indictment of deposition carried out against Nestorius.’* 


John then depicted himself as the humble peacemaker: 


it has pleased us, for the removal of all strife and for the sake of arbitrating peace 
for the churches of God, to agree to the vote of the holy council carried out 
against Nestorius, to hold him as deposed, and to anathematize his infamous 
teachings, because the churches with us have always kept the true and blameless 
faith.'?? 


John thus re-narrated the events of Ephesus so that the fact of episcopal 
division was not entirely removed, but Cyril's assembly was acknowledged 
as legitimate, and the deposition of Nestorius accepted, for the sake of 
peace.'^* One can entirely understand how this volte-face prompted ferocious 
anger from some in John's ranks, who forever after regarded him as a traitor to 
the cause.'^* And yet, there was great tactical wisdom here. John's acknow- 
ledgement of Cyril's council was, in fact, very limited: of all its activities, only 
the deposition of Nestorius on 22 June was explicitly recognized. There was no 
acceptance of the particular construal of the Nicene faith that Cyril's council 
promulgated. John realized that by sacrificing Nestorius, he could ‘receive’ 
Cyril's council on his own terms, limiting its achievement to the deposition 
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of one man at one session, and thereby avoiding the acceptance of the 
Cyrilline idea of ‘Nicaea’ that the conciliar acta enshrined.'°” Moreover, 
by proposing the Formula (which had its origins in the proceedings of the 
conciliabulum) as the basis for the ensuing settlement, John was able to 
construe that document as the final and fullest expression of Cyril’s concil- 
iar achievement.'^* Indeed, after 433 the Formula was increasingly quoted 
within Cyril's Laetentur Caeli, so that its authorship came to be associated 
with Cyril himself. 

By carefully defining the character of its reception, then, John was able 
almost entirely to neuter the distinctive contribution of Cyril's council. Indeed, 
it was precisely the success of this strategy that further encouraged Cyril and 
his allies to remodel the reception of Ephesus around the 22 July proceedings. 

The further development of John's strategy can be traced in two documents 
from 437/8, composed in the context of the Cyrilian campaign against 
Theodore and Diodore.'^? 

Firstly, we have a synodical letter of John to Proclus of 437.'°® Proclus had 
sent Aristolaus to investigate whether the imperial constitution against Nes- 
torius and his adherents was being properly enforced in the East, and John 
wrote to provide a formal response. He began by carefully reiterating the terms 
of the Peace of 433: that ‘we anathematize and cast aside everything that he 
[Nestorius] wrongly thought and said, whether in writings or in preaching". ^? 
John also dutifully parroted the construal of Nestorius' doctrine found in 
Cyril’s 22 June proceedings: it was contrary to ‘the correct faith of the 
fathers’,'”° and ‘those who follow it and those who think the same as he did, 
are foreign to the godly creed’.'”* Moreover, unlike his statement of 432/3, 
John now removed any hint of discord from his narrative of the events of 431: 


All of the most religious bishops of the East did the same as those elsewhere: both 
we, and all the God-loving bishops from everywhere, convened in Ephesus, and 


16° Indeed, Cyril later complained that many in the East regarded Nestorius as having been 
deposed only for denying “Theotokos’, and nothing else: Cyril, Ep. 61 (ACO L4, 207:24-5 
[CC.284]). 

16° Crucially, John’s recognition of Cyril's council did not thereby commit others to taking the 
same view, since we have noted above that the actual text of the Formula at no point required its 
acceptance. 

167 Elements of this controversy remain rather opaque—the surest guide remains 
L. Abramowski (1955/6), ‘Der Streit um Diodor und Theodor zwischen den beiden ephesi- 
nischen Konzilien’, ZKG 67, 252-87; although now see also J. Behr (ed.) (2011), The Case against 
Diodore and Theodore: Texts and Their Contexts (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 88-100. 

168 ACO 1.4, 208-10 (CC.287), cf. Abramowski, ‘Der Streit’, 268. 

19% ACO 14, 208:33-5 (CC.287.1): quae autem male sapuit vel dixit seu in conscriptis sive in 
expositionibus, haec omnes abiecimus et anathematizavimus [... ]. 

170 ACO 1.4, 208:32 (CC.287.1): quam contra rectam patrum fidem [...]. 

171 ACO 1.4, 208:35 (CC.287.1): qui ea excipiunt et qui [ea] eadem quae ille, aliene a pia 
confessione sapient. 
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we assented to them, anathematizing and deposing the overthrown Nestorius, 
and we agreed and consented that nothing should be added or taken away from 
the statement which the holy fathers made at Nicaea. Rather what is in it should 
endure, and the confession of faith of the holy fathers who were gathered in 
Nicaea should be venerated.'”? 


The council of Ephesus was here portrayed as one united body, in which Cyril, 
John, and all the bishops together anathematized and overthrew Nestorius. 
John was now fully committed to recognizing the authority of Cyril’s council, 
and its decisive confirmation of Nicaea against Nestorius’ doctrine. Crucially, 
however, John defined the key work of the council as its affırmation that 
“nothing should be added or taken away from the statement which the holy 
fathers made at Nicaea’. This was not an acceptance of Cyril’s 22 July session 
(about which John remained ignorant), but was rather a reassertion of the 
agenda of the conciliabulum, which had formally articulated its position in 
precisely this manner.'”? Cyril’s council was thus acknowledged, but its rulings 
were construed according to the terminology of the conciliabulum. In this way, 
the distinct characters of the two rival councils were subtly elided on terms 
favourable to John. The achievement of Cyril’s council with regard to Nicaea 
was thus decisively reinterpreted: there was no mention of Cyril’s writings as 
necessary for rightly interpreting the Creed, but rather a bland affirmation of 
the sole authority and sufficiency of Nicaea, replicating the position of the 
Easterners in 431 and the Formula in 433. 

With this innocuous interpretation of ‘Nicaea through Ephesus’ established, 
John could safely affirm that the Nicene confession had been strengthened 
and confirmed.'”* His passionate defence of the Nicene Creed continued with 
a twin list of its true and false interpreters, again craftily drawing on 
the documents of the conciliabulum."? And, to hammer home his own 
Nicene credentials, John then quoted the entire text of the Creed (including 
the anathemas), in a variant form which similarly echoed the Easterners’ 
earlier texts.'/? 


172 ACO 1.4, 209:1-6 (CC.287.1): quod fecerunt omnes religiosissimi Orientis episcopi, sicut et 
hi qui ubique sunt, id est tam nos quam cuncti qui undique in Ephesum convenerunt deo 
amicissimi episcopi, quibus assensimus Nestorium [anathematizantes] deponentesque deiectum 
et complacemus atque consentimus ut nihil neque adiciator [neque] dematur de expositione in 
Nicaea a sanctis patribus facta, sed ut permaneatur in ea et sit venerabilis haec ipsa de fide 
confessio sanctorum patrum qui in Nicaenum congregati sunt [...]. 

173 Cf. ACO 1.1.7, 70:6-8 (CA.48.4)—the reference in this earlier document to both addition 
and subtraction is unique among the Ephesine material, further suggesting that John's 437 letter 
is alluding to this statement. 

174 ACO LA, 209:6-7 (CC.287.1). 

175 ACOLA, 209:14-28 (CC.287.2), drawing upon ACO 1.1.3, 39:12-16 (V.96), 41:27-37 (V.97). 

176 ACO 1.4, 209:29-38 (CC.287.3). The inclusion of ‘sat at the Father's right hand’ mirrors 
the Easterners' text (ACO 1.1.3, 39 [V.96]), and Theodore's (Hom. cat. 7), cf. Dossetti, Simbolo, 
69-70, 118-19, 165-7. 
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In short, then, John accepted the Ephesine council, but in doing so significantly 
reshaped its reception. The great work of Cyril’s council in confirming Nicaea 
was acknowledged, but reinterpreted in a deliberately simplistic and entirely 
non-threatening manner. In this way, the recognition of Cyril’s council actu- 
ally became a means of protecting the kind of traditional Antiochene construal 
of the Nicene faith that the conciliabulum had advanced back in 431. The 
memory of the Easterners’ council may have been sacrificed as a strategic 
necessity, but its agenda was being pursued by other means. 

We glimpse the same strategy at work in another synodical letter of John 
from 438. Proclus, angry at the continued promotion of Theodore’s works 
by Ibas and others, had encouraged John to affırm his Tomus and, crucially, 
to anathematize an anonymous florilegium of extracts from Theodore.’’” 
In response, John convened a synod in Antioch in the summer of 438, 
accepting Proclus’ Tomus (as a largely benign restatement of the doctrine of 
the Formula), but refusing to anathematize Theodore (whom the synod knew 
to be the author of the extracts).'”® The synod defended its position by 
appealing to the idea of ‘Nicaea’ expressed in John's letter of the previous year: 


We have written a synodical letter to you, in which we have accepted the volume 
previously sent to us [the Tomus] and we have rejected those who have dared by 
additions or deletions to corrupt the faith which was defined at Nicaea by our 
holy and most blessed fathers, and we confess that our Lord, Jesus Christ, is the 
one only begotten Son of God. For thus we know the differences and the 
properties of the natures, but nevertheless the supreme and inseparable unity; 
and at the same time we think that those who introduce a duality of Sons or 
Christs are aliens from the true faith, and we embrace that holy saying of your 
reverence, which stated, in agreement with the Holy Scriptures: ‘One Lord, Jesus 
Christ, although the difference of the natures is not ignored’.'”? 


Thus, as in his letter of 437, John emphasized the sufficiency of Nicaea and the 
rejection of any change to it, and provided an exposition of the Nicene faith 
based upon the Formula. In this, John showed how easily the terms of the 
Formula could be exploited—he foregrounded its teaching concerning the 


177 ACO IV.1, 140-3, cf. Abramowski, ‘Der Streit’, 271-3. Perhaps this presentation of 
Theodoran extracts was intended to echo the list of citations by which the Ephesine council 
had condemned Nestorius. 

178 Cf. Constas, Proclus, 116, n.108. 

179 ACO L5, 313:34-314:3 (CS.14.15): unde synodicas ad te fecimus litteras, in quibus et 
directum ante nobis tomum suscepimus et eos qui additamentis vel ablationibus corrumpere 
ausi sunt fidem quae in Nicaea definita est a sanctis et beatissimis patribus, abdicavimus, 
confitentes unum dei [filium] unigenitum, dominum nostrum lesum Christum. Sic enim 
differentias proprietatesque novimus naturarum, verumtamen summam et inseparabilem adu- 
nationem; simul et eos qui dualitatem filiorum aud Christorum introducunt, alienos existima- 
mus a recta fide, amplectentes sanctam illam tuae vererabilitatis vocem quae sanctis scripturis 
concordans dixit: unus dominus Iesus Christus, tametsi non ignoratur differentia naturarum. 
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distinction of the natures, and then attributed it to Cyril’s pen.’*° John also 
provided a list of orthodox fathers, to demonstrate that they agreed with 
Theodore. The list included ‘blessed Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch, who was 
given a place of honour for the true faith at the Council of Nicaea’.’*’ John was 
reminding Cyril that the see of Antioch, just as much as that of Alexandria, 
was prominent at Nicaea, and that the faith transmitted by the Antiochene 
fathers was just as authentically Nicene. Cyril’s development of the ‘father’ 
concept could in this way be used by John to demonstrate that Theodore stood 
in the lineage of the true ‘Nicene’ fathers, rather than in the line of anti-Nicene 
heretics.'?? 

John had thus demonstrated that the reception of Ephesus could be re- 
shaped to express an Antiochene, rather than Cyrilline, idea of ‘Nicaea’. The 
council's authoritative confirmation of Nicaea was emptied of its distinctively 
Cyrilline character, and became a means of reasserting the Easterners' own 
fidelity to Nicaea, whilst the theological meaning of Nicaea was derived from 
the harmless compromise statement of 433.'** Further evidence of the success 
of John's strategy is found in Cyril's account of his agent Maximus' report 
from Antioch: 


He [Maximus] said that they pretend to confess the creed formulated at Nicaea by 
the fathers, but they misinterpret it. He urged me to interpret clearly the entire 
exposition of the fathers at Nicaea, in order that they might not carry off some 
people by explaining things one way instead of another. I have done this. 
Accordingly, he is bringing the rolls, so that he may present them to the most 
pious empresses and to the most Christ-loving and most pious emperor, for I had 
the book written on parchment.'** 


Maximus recognized that the principal achievement of Cyril's council—its 
authoritative articulation of the Nicene faith—was under major threat by 438. 


180 "Your reverence' here refers to Cyril, to whom this version of the letter (the best surviving 
text) was sent. 

181 ACO L5, 312:15-16 (CS.14.7): beatum Eustathium Antiochiae civitatis episcopum, qui 
praefuit pro recta fide in Nicaeno concilio [...]. 

182 Cyril responded by trying to demonstrate that Theodore was not a ‘father’ in the way that 
Athanasius, Basil, and others were: Cyril, Ep. 67 (ACO 1.1.4, 37-9 [V.133]); Ep. 68 (ACO 1.4, 
231-2 [CC.303]). 

183 Since Cyril’s Second Letter was formally affirmed in the proceedings of 22 June 431, it is 
possible that John's minimal acceptance of this session, when combined with his emphasis upon 
the importance of the Formula of 433, helped to encourage the increasingly common pairing of 
the Second Letter with the Laetentur Caeli as an expression of Nicene orthodoxy (as seen, for 
instance, in Eusebius' plaint at Constantinople 448). 

18 Cyril, Ep. 70 (Gr. 1431, 17:2-7): čp d€ OTL mpoomoLo0ÜVTaL pev óoAoyetv TO oúußodov Tò 
Eerredev ev Tl Nıikaiaı Tapa TOV TATE pwr, mapermumvevovoL de avo, Kal TpoeT Tepe pE THY ékÜeow 
maoav rÀv Ev Nıkaiaı Eemunvevoaı sagas, tva un ovvapmalwoi tives, Erepa avb érépwv eEnyovpevor 
ô 67) KAL mémpaxa. émipéperat Tolvuv TOUS TÓLOvS dore mpooevexOjvar Kal Tato evoeßeorapaıs 
deomoivaıs Kal TOL prox piorar Kal evoeßeovarwı 8eomórqu memoínka. yàp ev Öepnacı yeveodaı 
TOUOV. 
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Cyril issued a substantial response, composing a lengthy epistle (‘book’) 
“On the Holy Creed’ and having it dispatched, on parchment, to the imperial 
court. This work thus represents Cyril’s final attempt to reassert his idea of 
‘Nicaea’, in the light of the apparent failure of his council (and acta) to achieve 
its widespread acceptance. 

Cyril begins the letter by carefully shaping the memory of the Council of 
Nicaea itself, so that its character and aims more closely mirror those of 
Ephesus. Just as Cyril had presented his council as seeking to follow the 
footsteps of those who went before, along the Spirit-inspired path of ortho- 
doxy, so the fathers of Nicaea are depicted as having done the same.'?? Yet 
Cyril’s profoundly conservative understanding of the role of Nicaea and 
Ephesus is not static in its conservatism. Rather, he construes the role of a 
council as directing the path of a Church on the move, ensuring that she 
continues to ‘walk’ rightly.’*° Again, echoing his depiction of Ephesus, Cyril 
asserts that Christ was seated with the bishops of Nicaea, invisibly presiding, 
and applies the verse that Celestine had notably attributed to Ephesus 
(Mt. 18:20), to Nicaea.?" Nicaea and Ephesus were being increasingly elided 
in Cyril’s thought—whereas in 431 he had sought to model his Ephesine 
council upon Nicaea, by 438 he was conforming his depiction of Nicaea to 
the established presentation of his council of Ephesus. 

Cyril also carefully sets the Nicene Creed within a ‘patristic’ context, as the 
necessary condition of reading it aright: it is ‘the holy fathers, pastors of 
congregations, luminaries of churches, skilled masters of spirituality’ who 
have ‘kept the faith they set forth in a definition with a vigilance that cannot 
be faulted'.'** The correct interpretation of the Creed is thus located in its 
subsequent reception by the orthodox fathers, who refuted erroneous under- 
standings, and ensured the ‘confirmation and security of those who tread 
straight the path of faith’.'”” Moreover, in these holy men ‘the grace which 
comes through the Holy Spirit is infusing truth's light'??—again, Cyril's 
pneumatology provides the ‘glue’ holding together Scripture, the Creed, and 
its interpreters. Cyril's opponents misunderstand the Creed, then, not only 
because they interpret its individual words incorrectly, but also because they 
are ‘carried off into a depraved interpretation due to their attachment to the 


185 Cyril, Ep. 55.4 (ACO 1.1.4, 50:8-13 [V.135.4]). 

186 Cyril, Ep. 55.3 (ACO 1.1.4, 50:6-8 [V.135.3]). 

187 Cyril, Ep. 55.4 (ACO 1.1.4, 50:13-14 [V.135.4]); cf. ACO 1.1.3, 55-6 (V.106.12). 

188 Cyril, Ep. 55.4 (ACO 1.1.4, 50:20-2 [V.135.4]): 75v roivuv Exredeioav map éxetvow. Kat 
opiobetoav míorw Ternpnkacw àĝiaßàńrws Kal of per aùroùs yeyovóres Ayıoı marepes Kal 
moineves Aawv Kal pworhpes ÊKKÀNCLŐV Kal EÜTEXVEOTATOL HVOTaywyOi. 

189 Cyril, Ep. 55.4 (ACO 1.1.4, 50:25-6 [V.135.4]): eis BeBaiwow de Kai dopadeıav rois 
opomodobar mepi rw miorw [...]. 

190 Cyril, Ep. 55.4 (ACO 1.1.4, 50:27 [V.135.4]): rò rijs dAmdeias Evimoı pas ý did 700 dyiov 
TVEUHATOS xápis. 
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writings of certain people’.'”' The target is clear: if the Easterners persist in 
following the teaching of Diodore and Theodore, they cannot hope to read the 
Creed correctly.'?? 

Having established this framework, Cyril then carefully articulates the role 
of Ephesus. That ‘holy synod’ was assembled ‘by God’s will’, and ‘gave a 
hallowed and precise judgement against Nestorius’ evil dogmas'.'?? Moreover, 
along with its condemnation of Nestorius: 


it also imposed exactly the same sentence on the empty verbiage of any precursors 
or successors of his holding the equivalent views, and with the impudence to 
express them orally or in writing. For they followed up their single condemnation 
of one man for such profane nonsense with an attack not just on an individual 
but on the whole heretical chicanery (if I may so express it) that they have 
manufactured against the Church's truly religious doctrines by maintaining two 
Sons [...].?* 


Cyril here again sharpened Ephesus' teeth against his opponents by prioritiz- 
ing the contribution of the 22 July session, at which Theodore's document had 
been condemned. In this way, the council's authoritative confirmation of 
Nicaea could be portrayed as directed not only against Nestorius but against 
the ‘whole heretical chicanery'.'?? The scope of ‘Canon 7’ was thus widened 
into a blanket condemnation of Theodore's teaching as contrary to Nicaea. 
Furthermore, Cyril here grounds his construal of the achievement of Eph- 
esus explicitly in its acta, and explains how he “included opinions, or state- 
ments, by holy fathers in the record of what was enacted [at Ephesus], to 
ensure that readers might know how to interpret properly the holy fathers' 
statement, the pure creed of orthodox faith’.'”° This again points to the record 


7?! Cyril, Ep. 55.5 (ACO 1.1.4, 50:28-31 [V.135.5]): "Erreiór) è yéypaqev tudv ý evAaßeıa ws 
mra. poxerebovot Tivès Ep à uù mpoatjkev, rà ev THL ovußoAwı, TOV Ev adtar Pnuarwv rnv Öbvanır Ù 
od cuviévres òphðs 7) Kal êk TOD mpookekA(aÜat rais Tıvwv ovyypaqais eis AddKiLOV ámoqepópevot 
voor, elta xphvar Kane Toùs mepi roro aur@v mpos Buds momoacdaı Adyous, cf. Cyril, Ep. 71 
(ACO 1.4, 211:14-17 [CC.288]). 

7??? A point made explicitly at the letter's end: Cyril, Ep. 55.31 (ACO 1.1.4, 61:1 [V.135.31]). 

193 Cyril, Ep. 55.5 (ACO 1.1.4, 50:34-51:1 [V.135.5]): 7/69 £v yàp iai ý dyia oúvoðos, ý kard ye 
qup rhv Epeoiwv ovveıdeyuevn kata BovAnow beot, js Neoropiov kakodokias óoíav kai dpi 
kareveykovdoa nv wHgov |... ] 

194 Cyril, Ep. 55.5 (ACO L1.4, 51:1-7 [V.135.5]), continuing from the previous quotation: 
Kal Tas THY éTÉpwv Kevopwvias, otmep àv T] yévowro uer! aUTOV 1) Kal TPO aDroO yeyóvacw, TA 
ica ppovoüvres adraı Kal eimelv 1) ovyypdibaı ToAuNGavres, GUYyKaTekpıvev exelvan, THY lomv 
adrois Emideloa diknv. kai yàp Hv Ak6Aovdor, évós áma èri rais ourw BefijAow kevopwviaıs 
Karteyvwouevov, un Kal évós maAMov EAdeiv, AAN, iv oUTws eimw, karà maons aurav THS 
aipeoews To THS OVkopavrias, Hs memoinvraı kata THY evoeßav THs ékkAqoías SoypaTwr, 
dv0 mpeoßevovres viovs [...]. 

15 Cf. Cyril, Ep. 71 (ACO L4, 211:12-14 [CC.288]), where Cyril construed Ephesus as having 
condemned the teaching of Diodore and Theodore in advance, via Nestorius’ condemnation. 

196 Cyril, Ep. 55.6 (ACO 1.1.4, 51:9-13 [V.135.6]): dép 8e roô uù dyvoetobas mapa Tiot Tob 
oupBorov Tv ðúvauıv, ô kai Ev amdoats rais Ayiaıs TOD Heod ErkAnoiaıs Kal kparet Kal 
KEK pUKTaL, maTépov ayiwy Oófas 7 yoüv éxÜéoew évérafa Tots aùróðı mempaypévors 
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of 22 July, in which the patristic citations had been shifted to amore prominent 
position, immediately following the Creed, and had been glossed in precisely 
these terms. Cyril’s remark again suggests the (at least partially) artificial 
nature of the written proceedings, as in his previous Ep. 33. Cyril is hammer- 
ing home his argument that only by reading the Creed in the textual context 
provided by the acta can it be properly understood—this conciliar documen- 
tation is thus the primary means to ‘remove ignorance on anybody’s part 
as to the significance of the Creed’.'”” By reasserting the link between 
the recognition of Ephesus I, and the acceptance of a specific reading of the 
Nicene Creed, Cyril sought to undermine the Antiochene attempt to ‘misread’ 
both the Creed, and the Ephesine council. On the Holy Creed, then, was not 
intended to stand alone, but to be read as a commentary upon Cyril’s acta, in 
which the fuller and authoritative account of the Nicene faith could be found. 
Only then does Cyril cite the text of the Creed, so that it is read in the 
light of the foregoing construal.'”® As in the acta, it is quoted in its ‘pure’ 
Cyrilline form, further emphasizing Cyril’s claim to be the guardian of the 
uncorrupted Nicene tradition. After this, Cyril provides an exposition of his 
own Christology, arranged according to the clauses of the Creed—in this way, 
his own doctrinal emphases are presented as proceeding from an orthodox 
reading of the credal text, and so as synonymous with the Nicene faith itself.'?? 
The elision of Cyril’s own doctrine with that of the fathers of Nicaea 
inevitably leads to some ambitious exegesis—Cyril claims, for instance, that the 
Creed affirms Christ’s possession of a rational soul, and the consubstantiality of 
the Holy Spirit.” In a concluding rhetorical flourish, Cyril names Nestorius and 
Theodore as the twin originators of the heretical misinterpretation of the Creed. 
On the Holy Creed, in short, represented a final attempt by Cyril to defend and 
consolidate his own idea of Nicaea, as expressed in his acta, as the only legitimate 
reading of the Creed. By construing the conciliar achievement of Nicaea- 
Ephesus as a harmonious whole, Cyril could place himself within that august 
company of Spirit-guided expositors of the Nicene faith. Moreover, by focusing 
on the 22 July session as the primary expression of his council’s work, Cyril could 
argue that the reception of Ephesus I (and so the faith of Nicaea) required the 
condemnation not only of Nestorius’ doctrine, but of Theodore's as well.” 


únrouvýuacıv, tv eiQetev of évrvyyávovres adtais ríva mpoonKer voeiodaı rpómov THY aylwv 
ma Tépov Thy ékÜeow Trou TO ükpaupvés THS òps miorews op oAov. 

197 Cyril, Ep. 55.6 (ACO 1.1.4, 51:9-10 [V.135.6]): úrèp de roô um ayvoeiodaı mapa Tiot Tob 
ovpBorov rv Svvanır, ô Kal ev ámácous Tals ayiaıs ToO leob erkiyoiaıs [...]. 

198 Cyril, Ep. 55.7 (ACO 1.1.4, 51:19-29 [V.135.7]), cf. Dossetti, Simbolo, 70. 

19 Cyril, Ep. 55.13 (ACO 1.1.4, 53:30ff [V.135.13]). 

200 Cyril, Ep. 55.14 (ACO 1.1.4, 54:17f [V.135.14]), 55.30 (60.21f [V.135.30]). 

21 The East's utter refusal to anathematize Theodore ultimately forced Cyril to back down on 
this final point—he thus later claimed that Ephesus had never intended to condemn Theodore by 
name (cf. Epp. 72 and 91). 
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John of Antioch had sought to preserve his own distinct ‘reading’ of Nicaea 
not by opposing Cyril’s construal of “Nicaea and Ephesus’ but by adopting and 
then reinterpreting it, and so drawing its sting. There also developed, however, 
an alternative Antiochene response—one that espoused not the qualified 
acceptance of Cyril’s council, but rather its outright rejection. Accounts of 
this period have been overly influenced by a teleological narrative that priori- 
tizes the contribution of the victors at Chalcedon, regarding those who 
staunchly resisted the 433 settlement as an eccentric minority of pro-Nestorius 
‘irreconcilables’, whose cause embodied both a political and a doctrinal dead 
end.*°* However, this hard-line Antiochene grouping in fact articulated a 
nuanced and creative ‘minority report’ on the Nicene faith that persisted 
throughout the 430s and 440s. They expanded upon the earlier insights of 
Nestorius regarding the proper reading of the Nicene Creed, while also 
commending a narrative of orthodoxy that identified Cyril’s council not 
with the confirmation of Nicaea but with its betrayal, thus locating the 
authentic Nicene faith not among the conciliar many but among the perse- 
cuted few. We now turn to examine this ‘minority report’, in the writings of 
Theodoret, Irenaeus, Eutherius, and Nestorius. 

As argued above, the Easterners’ idea of ‘Nicaea’, as developed and refined 
during the summer of 431, did not perish with the imperial order of dissol- 
ution. Moreover, it has been contended that even the Peace of 433 did not 
commit the East to recognizing Cyril’s council as legitimate, or his writings as 
authoritative—and that the Formula was effectively ‘spun’ precisely to under- 
mine Cyril’s construal of the Nicene faith. The polemic of the conciliabulum 
could in large part remain untouched: Cyril’s interpretation of Nicaea was 
heretical, he had corrupted the Nicene Creed through the addition of his 
Anathemas, and his council had subverted the Nicene faith. Indeed, almost 
two decades later, on the eve of Ephesus II, Theodoret reminded John’s 
successor Domnus that the full documentary acta of the conciliabulum re- 
mained in the archives, as an abiding testament to the Easterners’ position: 


Though a larger number have rashly confirmed them [the Anathemas], I resisted 
at Ephesus, and refused to communicate with the writer of them until he had 
agreed to the points laid down by me, and had harmonized his teaching with 
them, without making any mention of the Chapters. This your holiness can 
ascertain without any difficulty if you order the acts of the synod to be investi- 
gated; for they are preserved as is customary with the synodical signatures, and 
there are extant more than fifty synodic acts showing the accusation of the Twelve 
Chapters.”” 


?? For instance: Kidd, History, III, 254-76. 

2? Theodoret, Ep. 112 (SC 111, 50:7-16): Kai yàp jòn kai mAeóvov ws érvxe raóro. BeBaw- 
oavrwv, Avreornuev ev 'Egéow, kai où mpórepov êkowwvýoauev TO TATA yeypaport, és rois Tap 
Hav Erredeicı ovvhéuevos, oójupovov adrois SidackaXiav mpoonppocer, obdeuiav rÀv Kepalalwv 
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Unlike John’s synodical letter of 437, Theodoret made no attempt to cover up 
the episcopal divisions at Ephesus, but rather reiterated the earlier stance of 
the conciliabulum, and appealed to the acta of that synod (complete with 
episcopal signatures) to corroborate his testimony. After referring to the ‘more 
than fifty synodic acts’, Theodoret mentioned a host of documents in quick 
succession—including pre-conciliar letters (e.g. John’s 430 letter to Eutherius, 
Firmus, and Theodotus), conciliar sessions (e.g. the deposition of Cyril and 
Memnon), synodical letters (e.g. those sent to the emperor, and to the clergy 
and laity of Constantinople), documents from the Chalcedonian colloquia, 
and post-conciliar letters relating to the peace negotiations.” The Easterners’ 
acta, it would appear, thus comprised an anthology of carefully selected 
material. Theodoret went on to construe the Peace of 433 as involving Cyril 
retracting his Anathemas and repenting of his errors"? and even drew an 
explicit parallel with Nicaea: the Formula, like the Nicene Creed, was signed by 
orthodox (i.e. Antiochenes) and Arians (i.e. Cyrillians) alike!?°° 

Theodoret's construal of Nicaea and Ephesus in this late letter (449) can 
also be found in writings he composed in the aftermath of 431. His substantial 
(and now lost) Pentalogos was devoted to denouncing the Cyrilline council??? 
and he remained emphatically committed to the conciliabulum as the true 
council of Ephesus.”°* He composed a long letter to the people of Constan- 
tinople (c.432), in which he emphasized that the Nicene Creed must remain 
the true basis for orthodox doctrine, and quoted it at length."? Here Theo- 
doret also developed a fresh way to ‘read’ the Creed against Cyril, by appealing 
to the condemnation of divine mutability in the Nicene anathemas. Since, 
Theodoret argued, Cyril affirmed a theopaschite theology of a suffering Word, 
he fell directly under the Nicene anathemas, as a reviver of Arian doctrine.?'? 


èkeivwv Tomoáuevos uvýunņv. Kai TOUTO padıov yvavar THY onv dowdTHTA, kelevoacav InrnOnvaı 
Ta menpayueva. Amökeivrau yap mavrws, Kata TO mapakoAovÜTjcav Cos, THs ovvóĝov Tas broypapas 
€xovra. "Hort 0€ mAeiova N) mevrHKoVTa ovvoOucá, THY Karmyoplav TOV Iwdera Kepadaiwy deıkvüvra. 


?** Theodoret, Ep. 112 (SC 111, 50:16-54:1). The considerable overlap with the documents 
preserved in Irenaeus’ Tragoedia may suggest that these acta formed the basis for Irenaeus’ 
great work. 

205 Theodoret, Ep. 112 (SC 111, 54:2-4); cf. the same construal in Ibas’ Letter to Mari (ACO 
IL1.3, 32-4). 

206° Theodoret, Ep. 112 (SC 111, 48:6-20); cf. Theod., H.E. 1.7.1, where Theodoret similarly 
claimed that some of the signatories of the Nicene Creed were Arian heretics who signed 
insincerely. 

207 Fragments remain: ACO 1.5, 165-9; cf. P. B. Clayton (2007), The Christology of Theodoret 
of Cyrus: Antiochene Christology from the Council of Ephesus (431) to the Council of Chalcedon 
(451) (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 157-8. 

208 Theodoret wrote to reassure the firebrand Alexander of Hierapolis that he had no 
intention of renouncing the solemn pledges the Easterners had made at Tarsus, Caesarea, and 
Antioch: ACO 1.4, 104 (CC.155). 

20° ACO 1.4, 81:30ff. (CC.129.6). 210 ACO 1.4, 81:35-6 (CC.129.6). 
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Theodoret was rather deft here, since he pursued his case by affirming 
precisely the oneness of Christ (the ‘one Lord Jesus Christ’) that Cyril had 
exploited against the Antiochenes, but using it to draw attention to the 
oneness of divinity (öuoovcıos) between Father and Son, and thus the impos- 
sibility of the Son’s mutability. In this way, a potential weakness in the 
Easterners’ exegesis of the Creed was turned into a strength, and Cyril was 
portrayed as already condemned by the Nicene fathers. In a letter to the 
monks of Syria (also c.432) Theodoret likewise emphasized his own fidelity 
to Nicaea,”'" and depicted the great council as fundamentally Antiochene in 
character, not least since it had (he claimed) been presided over by Eustathius 
of Antioch.” 

Theodoret’s interpretation of the Peace of 433 further demonstrates the 
continuing viability of this ‘hard-line’ Antiochene trajectory. He had ‘received’ 
the Formula in an entirely benign manner, as condemning only those teach- 
ings of Nestorius at variance with apostolic doctrine—which, for Theodoret, 
was precisely none!?? He had similarly argued that Proclus Epistula synodica 
(the first attempt by the new bishop of Constantinople to enforce the Peace of 
433) did not commit anyone to ‘adherence to the evil deeds committed at 
Ephesus'.?'^ In short, the Formula did not prevent men such as Theodoret 
from rejecting Cyril’s council, and the idea of “Nicaea’ that it embodied. 

Theodoret’s writings, however, alert us not only to the persistence of an 
anti-Cyrilline construal of the Nicene faith, but also to some of the difficulties 
inherent in that approach. With Nicaea itself as the only legitimate touchstone 
of orthodoxy, and the events of Ephesus 431 and its aftermath depicted in 
terms of division and discord, Theodoret did not have a positive or construct- 
ive interpretation of recent history to offer: “as I look back on what happened 
then, and look forward to similar events in the future, my wretched spirit sighs 
and wails, for I see no prospect of good’.”'” Like Irenaeus, Nestorius, and 
Eutherius (who all gave the title ‘Tragoedia’ to their accounts of the 430s), 
Theodoret could not provide a narrative of the triumphant conciliar confirm- 
ation of Nicaea, but only a sad account of episcopal conflict, shattered hopes, 
and gradual political marginalization.”'° In particular, the split from John of 


211 Theodoret, Ep. 151 (PG 83, 1437A; cf. SC 429, 69ff., where the letter is given only in part). 

212 Theodoret, Ep. 151 (PG 83, 1440A), cf. Theodoret, H.E. 1.6, where Eustathius presides, 
sitting at Constantine's right hand—a significant departure from Soc., H.E. 1.19. 

?^ ACO LA, 173:2-4 (CC.236). 

214 ACO 1.4, 172:19-22 (CC.236): continebat enim ut intenderemus in illam synodicam et 
quaereremus si superfluum nil haberet et rectae fidei consonaret nullumque haberet assensum ad 
ea quae Ephesi male sunt gesta, et susciperentur pro ecclesiae pace; alioquin omnimode fugiantur 
atque refutentur; cf. ACO L4, 173-4 (CC.238). 

15 Theodoret, Ep. 112 (SC 111, 48:21-2): Eis éxeiva dpopwoa kai ra önora Trpoopóao. ý abALa 
ijvxnj uov oréver Kal ddvperat, oddev KapadoKovoa ypnoTov. 

216 Tellingly, Theodoret ended his Church History, composed in the late 440s, with the events 
of the mid 420s. 
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Antioch after 433 (seen as a traitor to the cause for reconciling with Cyril) 
rendered problematic any narrative which sought to associate Nicene ortho- 
doxy with John’s conciliabulum. By the 440s, Theodoret also faced an uphill 
struggle against the growing respect being paid to the memory of Cyril: ‘the 
men of the other dioceses do not know the poison which lies in the Twelve 
Chapters; having regard to the celebrity of the writer of them, they suspect no 
mischief’.?’” Furthermore, Theodoret's letter of 449 suggests that the acta of 
the conciliabulum were not well known—even Domnus was seemingly not 
aware of them. 

We discover the same tensions recurring in Irenaeus’ Tragoedia. A close 
friend of Nestorius, Irenaeus had been present at Ephesus, and had played a 
key role in communicating the Easterners’ position to the emperor during the 
summer of 431."? Banished to Petra in 435/6, he composed his Tragoedia, 
which survives only in an incomplete form via Rusticus’ mid-sixth century 
Latin translation (the Synodicon).”'” The original shape and character of the 
Tragoedia thus remain somewhat conjectural, but it evidently represented an 
ambitious attempt to provide an anti-Cyrilline counter-narrative of the events 
of 431-3, grounded, like Cyril’s own conciliar proceedings, in the citation of 
key documents. Irenaeus’ account, however, abandoned any attempt to pro- 
vide a positive account of the triumph of true Nicene (i.e. Nestorian) ortho- 
doxy, and instead presented these years as a ‘tragedy’. The Tragoedia opens 
amid dissent (the pro-Nestorius bishops’ protest at the early convening of the 
council), traces the story through the violent quarrels that erupted within the 
Antiochene ranks during the peace negotiations, and ends with the exile of 
Nestorius’ closest allies. The inclusion of so much documentary material was 
thus intended to give a ‘warts and all’ picture of events, rather than carefully 
airbrushed propaganda. Similarly, the idea of ‘Nicaea’ communicated is inev- 
itably (indeed intentionally) pluriform—as something construed differently, 
and argued over, by John, Theodoret, Alexander of Hierapolis, and others. The 
Tragoedia thus represented an exhausted acknowledgement that the contro- 
versies of 431-5 had failed decisively to clarify the true character of Nicene 
orthodoxy. 

Eutherius of Tyana’s writings provide a further window onto this ‘hard-line’ 
Antiochene trajectory. Eutherius was another devoted ally of Nestorius, who 
had taken part in John’s conciliabulum during the summer of 431.””° Appalled 


217 Theodoret, Ep. 112 (SC 111, 48:22-5): Oùôè yàp loacıv of èk av AMwv Ovoucjoeov TOV 
Eyreinevov Tots Ôwðeka kepaAa(ows tóv: AAAA TH TEpipaveia TOD TabTa yeypaqóros mpoocéxovres, 
oddev bromrevouar pAadpov. 

218 Cf. ACO 1.1.1, 93, 121; ACO 1.1.3, 12, 46; ACO 1.1.4, 129, 131, 133, 135; ACO 1.1.5, 135-6. 

219 ACO L4, 25-225 (CC.81-294); the work is little-studied, save for a brief analysis in 
F. Millar (2006), A Greek Roman Empire: Power and Belief under Theodosius II (408-450) 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press), 168-91. 

220 See, for instance, ACO 1.4, 28 (CC.82); ACO 1.1.5, 14 (V.146), 123 (V.151). 
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by the peace forged between John and Cyril in 433, Eutherius was banished to 
Scythopolis, where he languished until John’s successor Domnus allowed him 
to see out his last days in Tyre.””' During 432-4, Eutherius composed a 
number of letters (extant in Latin), as well as the more substantial Antilogia 
(extant in Greek), which attacked Cyril’s Christology and defended Nestorius’ 
doctrine. 

Three major contributions of Eutherius to the ‘hard-line’ Antiochene idea 
of ‘Nicaea’ can be identified. 

Firstly, Eutherius reasserted Nestorius’ central contention that the basic 
weakness of Cyril’s theology was a failure to read the Nicene Creed correctly. 
Eutherius argued that the ‘great and holy assembly’ at Nicaea had very deliber- 
ately placed the name of Jesus Christ’ immediately following the confession of 
God the Father, and had only then gone on to give an account of Jesus’ divinity 
and humanity. In this way, Eutherius argued, the Nicene fathers taught that 
‘only that name [Jesus Christ] can receive in a proper and adapted manner the 
one [divinity] and the other [humanity]’.””” As with Nestorius’ credal exegesis, 
Eutherius’ method was based upon a precise verbal and grammatical analysis— 
like Scripture itself, every Spirit-inspired word of the Creed was endowed with 
profound significance. Cyril’s failure to understand the crucial placement of 
Jesus Christ’ as the dual subject of the divine and human credal affirmations, 
then, led inexorably to a blasphemous theopaschitism.””” However, it was not 
only Cyril that had betrayed Nicaea, but John too—for (via the Formula) he 
was guilty of adding to the Nicene faith a word (“Theotokos’) that the fathers of 
Nicaea never used.””* Nestorius, conversely, was depicted as faithfully following 
the fathers of Nicaea, and Eutherius even quotes from Nestorius’ own writings 
on the Creed to illustrate this point.” 

Secondly, Eutherius provided a narrative of 431 that continued to regard 
Cyril's council as erroneous, illegitimate, and opposed to the Nicene faith.””° 
The council at Ephesus, Eutherius claimed, had originally been convened to 


221 ACO 1.4, 203-4 (CC.279); cf. the now rather dated monograph: G. Ficker (1908), Eutherius 
von Tyana: Ein beitrag zur Geschichte des ephesinischen Konsils vom Jahre 431 (Leipzig: 
J.A. Barth). 

222 Eutherius, Antilogia XI (SC 557, 158:76-87): Tò aiua roô Xpıorod. mas TocoÜrov 
vépos paprÜüpcov maparpéxovot Kal THY lav aüdevriav THs TOÔ mveuuaros vonodeoias éumpooÜev 
ayovat kararoluwvres THs Bowans EvroAns: Mn péraipe ópia aiwvia å €Üevro ot marepes oov, uù 
mpooexovres örı Kal rÀv Kara Nikaav dyiwv maTEpwv 6 lepos Kal uéyas xopós era. THV Tod Heod 
Kal marpos Öuodoyiav edOds erage TO Ovona Tob Ocomórov Xpıorod- Kai eis Eva küpıov "Tuaoóv 
Xpıorov, cif ourws émjyayov ra e úpnàd THs heörnros TA Te olkovojukaà. THS AVTOD avOpwrdTNTOS 
Qs TOVUTOV uóvov TOD dvdpaTos oikeiws Kal mpooqópos TA Sidpopa Oexouévov Kara THY ToU 
wakapiov IaóAov pwvýv, cf. Ep. 5.17 (SC 557, 320:6-18). 

223 Eutherius, Antilogia XI (SC 557, 160:89ff.). 

224 Eutherius, Ep. 5.9 (SC 557, 307:14-21). 

225 Eutherius, Ep. 5.7 (SC 557, 302:5-9), cf. Loofs, Nestoriana, 378:6-10. 

226 Cf. Eutherius, Ep. 5.5 (SC 557, 300:5-7). 
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discuss Cyril’s Anathemas,"" but Cyril, gathering the bishops early to avoid 
such an examination, had condemned Nestorius with great cruelty and 
injustice"? John then convened a council which rightly deposed Cyril 
and Memnon as heretics and violators of ecclesiastical law.””” The emperor 
intervened against Cyril's council, declaring its actions null and void, but 
Cyril's men persisted in their violence and bribery.” The Easterners, by 
contrast, were calm and reasonable, continuing to request that Cyril's writings 
be fully investigated.””' Cyril’s council, in short, departed from the teaching of 
the Nicene fathers, and persecuted the one (Nestorius) who was loyal to it.??? 

Like Nestorius (see below), Eutherius articulated his position predominantly 
through reference to Cyril's conciliar documentation—an implicit recognition 
of the success of Cyril's efforts at textual circulation, and that it was the 
Cyrilline record that had established itself as the primary means by which 
the events of Ephesus were approached.??? Eutherius’ strategy was thus to use 
Cyril's acta precisely to undermine Cyril's portrayal of events, and so to expose 
Cyril's documentary record as the deceitful product of a tyrannous assembly. 
Eutherius poured scorn upon Cyril's 'so-called Acts’, in which the faithful 
Nestorius was ‘reproached with irreproachable affirmations’, and argued that 
the proceedings revealed the Cyrilline party’s own ‘uncertain and discordant 
affirmations'.?* Eutherius likewise exploited Cyril's citations from Nestorius 
in the acta, in order to demonstrate Nestorius’ orthodoxy—Eutherius 
explained that the extracts showed Nestorius’ careful distinction of the divine 
and human in Christ, in contrast to Cyril’s scandalous theopaschitism.”*° 
Similarly, Cyril’s claim that Nestorius had equated Christ to Saul, David, or 
Cyrus (ie. a mere Spirit-led man) is revealed as false by appealing to the 
quotation from Nestorius that Cyril had included precisely to demonstrate the 
charge!?^ John is also attacked via the documentary record, as Eutherius 
damningly compares John’s repeated denunciation of the Anathemas in 431 


?" Futherius, Ep. 4.3 (SC 557, 274:1-2). 

228 Eutherius, Ep. 4.3 (SC 557, 276:19-26). Eutherius’ focus is on 22 June: he shows no 
knowledge of 22 July. 

22 Eutherius, Ep. 4.4 (SC 557, 276:1-10). 

230 Eutherius, Ep. 4.4 (SC 557, 276:10-278:23). 

231 Eutherius, Ep. 4.5 (SC 557, 278:11-280:12). 

232 Eutherius, Ep. 4.5 (SC 557, 280:13-23). 

233 Cyril's documentary approach seems to have shaped the character of the ensuing polem- 
ical exchange more broadly. For instance, in his Ep. 5, Eutherius playfully subverts the record of 
22 June by pairing off extracts from the Formula (attributed to Cyril) with extracts from 
Nestorius' writings, to show how much they agree! 

?* Eutherius, Ep. 4.5 (SC 557, 280:25-8): Talem namque et eorum quae dicuntur Gestorum 
fecerunt actionem, ut inconsona et incerta adversus illum virum proferrent et plerumque 
inreprehensibilia reprehenderent; cf. Eutherius' sarcastic reference to the ‘admirable Acts’: 
Ep. 1.5 (SC 557, 259:11-260:29). 

?55 Eutherius, Ep. 4.5 (SC 557, 280:27-282:35). 

236 Eutherius, Ep. 4.5 (SC 557, 282:30-5); cf. ACO 1.1.2, 47 (V.60.6). 
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with his decision to reconcile with their author in 433.7 Again, we glimpse a 
tension that dogged the hardliners’ construal: John (the ‘traitor’) was now seen 
as just as unorthodox as Cyril (the ‘heretic’), and so privileging John’s con- 
ciliabulum as the authentic holy council of Ephesus was deeply problematic. 

Thirdly, Eutherius further developed an alternative idea of ‘Nicaea’, in 
which the Nicene faith was preserved and passed on not via the great conciliar 
consensus of Ephesus I, but rather via a persecuted minority who stood, like 
St Stephen, alone against the foes. It is this theme, indeed, with which 
Eutherius opens his Antilogia—the first chapter is directed against ‘those 
who judge truth only after the greatest number’.”** Eutherius reminds his 
readers that the majority are not always right, and gives a host of biblical 
examples to prove his point. The mere fact of an assembled episcopal multi- 
tude at Cyril’s council was thus no guarantee that the Nicene faith had been 
authentically confirmed. One virtue of Eutherius’ non-conciliar narrative was 
that it could draw on an impeccable ‘Nicene’ trope—that of Athanasius, the 
great defender of Nicaea, contra mundum. The resources of the Nicene trad- 
ition, in other words, were flexible enough to support the self-presentations of 
both the Cyrilline conciliar majority and the anti-Cyrilline faithful remnant. 
That very discursive flexibility, of course, also acted to inhibit the development 
of a stable consensus over the idea of ‘Nicaea’. Eutherius' attempt to identify the 
authentic Nicene faith with a repudiation of Ephesus I was thus eminently 
defensible—the problem was that his narrative of ‘tragedy’ was unlikely ever to 
be attractive to more than a handful of like-minded fellow sufferers.”*” 

We turn, finally, to Nestorius himself, who in the years after Ephesus made 
an ambitious attempt to articulate an idea of ‘Nicaea’ that repudiated the 
activity of Cyril’s council. Nestorius’ departure from Constantinople by no 
means saw him lay down his pen—as noted above, the imperial law condemn- 
ing Nestorius and his doctrine (435/6) explicitly prohibited anyone from 
reading or copying the book he had written against the council of Ephesus.”*° 
This work is most likely to be identified with Nestorius’ Tragoedia, which, 
although lost in its original form, has been largely preserved as the second 
section of his later Liber Heraclidis.’*' As Scipioni has convincingly demon- 
strated, Nestorius reworked the Tragoedia in the context of the controversy of 
448-50, adding to it a version of his earlier Theopaschites as a doctrinal 
introduction, and an account of the events of Constantinople 448 and Ephesus 


237 Eutherius, Ep. 4.6 (SC 557, 282:13-284:39). 

238 Eutherius, Antilogia I (SC 557, 86:1-2): IIpös rods mAndeı uóvw Kpivovtas rv dAMdeav. 

?? Eutherius gives to his Antilogia the subtitle ‘Tragedy’ (SC 557, 76:1-2); cf. Ep. 4.7 (SC 557, 
286:4). 

240 ACO 1.1.3, 68:18-20 (V.111). The death of Maximian in 434 even provoked rumours of a 
movement to restore Nestorius to his see: ACO L4, 173-4 (CC.238). 

241 The Liber is extant only in Syriac—in what follows, we provide references to the Syriac text 
(ed. Bedjan), but give the English translation (ed. Hodgson/Driver). 
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449 as a conclusion.”* We now examine, therefore, this earlier material 


preserved in the Liber, as evidence of Nestorius’ vigorous and creative con- 
strual of an alternative idea of ‘Nicaea’. 

Nestorius’ two consistent emphases are that his doctrine (and not that of 
Cyril) represents the faithful exposition of the Nicene Creed, and that Cyril’s 
Ephesine council did not confirm, but in fact betrayed, the Nicene faith. Like 
Eutherius and Irenaeus, however, Nestorius does not simply replace Cyril’s 
council with John’s council as the authentic locus of the Nicene faith—indeed, 
his treatment of the conciliabulum is distinctly half-hearted.”*? Rather than 
associating the faithful interpretation of Nicaea with the pronoucements of a 
particular conciliar assembly, Nestorius simply assumes that any wise reader 
of the Creed will agree with his own interpretation of it. True fidelity to Nicaea 
is thus located not in a public gathering of bishops, but in the mind of 
Nestorius himself—he expects his idea of Nicaea’ to be vindicated by sheer 
intellectual merit, rather than on the basis of conciliar affirmation.*** Nestor- 
ius carves out a polemical position, in other words, that is self-consciously that 
of the righteous minority, the noble Athanasius persecuted by the Arians on 
account of his faithfulness to Nicaea.**° Nonetheless, Nestorius still repeatedly 
attacks Cyril’s own idea of ‘Nicaea’, and does so, like Eutherius, through 
recourse to Cyril's own acta.”*° 

Nestorius devotes considerable space, then, to defending his particular 
reading of the Creed. The second part of Book I of the Liber opens with 
Nestorius' interlocutor Sophronius drawing attention to the centrality of this 
issue: ‘many accept the faith of the 318 laid down at Nicaea—those who 
believe in various ways, who understand the Scriptures in various ways 
(especially “He was made flesh and was made man"), so let us know your 
opinions, and how you are right and your enemies wrong’.”*” Nestorius’ 
ingenious strategy in the Liber is to exploit Cyril's own use of the Creed in 


?? LI. Scipioni (1956), Ricerche sulla cristologia del Libro di Eraclide’ di Nestorius: La 
formulazione teologica e il su contesto filosofico (Freiburg: Edizioni Universitarie). Scipioni's 
thesis can be further supported by the many similarities between the central section of the Liber 
and the works of Eutherius and Irenaeus from the 430s. 

24 For Nestorius, an authentic council never met at Ephesus, since neither of the two part- 
councils involved all the bishops: Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 191-3 [Hodgson/Driver, 129]; cf. 198 
[Hodgson/Driver, 134], 390-1 [Hodgson/Driver, 283]). This perhaps partly helps to explain 
Nestorius' non-participation in the Easterners' council during the summer of 431. 

244 As Nestorius scornfully asks, ‘does the number establish the truth of the orthodox and a 
true council?’: Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 190; Hodgson/Driver, 127). 

245 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 280-1; Hodgson/Driver, 200). 

24° Nestorius’ target audience appears to be those in the middle ground who had (mistakenly) 
accepted Cyril's version of events via his acta: Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 365-6; Hodgson/ 
Driver, 265). 

247 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 126; Hodgson/Driver, 87). 
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his Ephesine acta.’ Thus, at great length, Nestorius carefully retraces the 
official record of the 22 June session, challenging Cyril's errors and misleading 
statements, and, on arriving at the point where the Nicene Creed and the two 
letters were read, gives a thorough account of the authentic interpretation of 
the Creed.”*? Cyril’s reading strategy is here exposed as inattentive, even 
impious—Cyril had failed to attend closely to the Spirit-inspired ordering of 
the credal words, thinking that the fathers of Nicaea had ‘made use of these 
terms fortuitously and without distinction’ rather than according to the ‘divine 
purpose’.”°° It is thus Cyril who ‘reduces and takes away from the deposit 
which has been laid down by the fathers’, for he ‘made no mention of the 
beginning’ of the Creed.’ As in his earlier polemic, Nestorius claims that 
Cyril had avoided the Creed’s foundational terminology, for the fathers of 
Nicaea “first laid down the names which are common to the divinity and the 
humanity, and then built thereon the tradition of the incarnation, the suffer- 
ings, and the resurrection’.””” To begin where the fathers begin is thus to 
confess the zpécwzov of union (the ‘Lord Jesus Christ’), rather than perversely 
to misread the Creed out of a vain *wish that in the two natures God the Logos 
should be the mpsowmov of union'^?? Nestorius cleverly subverts Cyril's own 
rhetoric here—it is Cyril who seeks to ‘correct the fathers’, and so it is he who 
falls under their anathematization of those who add or subtract.”°* 

Nestorius substantiates his case by quoting Cyril's own Second Letter from 
the 22 June proceedings, demonstrating that Cyril did indeed make the Logos, 
rather than Jesus Christ, the subject of the union.??? Cyril thus fatally misread 
the Creed, and so confused those two natures that it had kept distinct. Indeed, 
by implicating the eternal Logos in a mutable birth, Cyril revived the Arian 
heresy condemned in the Creed’s anathemas.””° In this way, Cyril's conciliar 
acta became the great proof of his heretical error: the proceedings had been 
intended to convince readers that Cyril had followed the fathers of Nicaea, but 


248 We note again the complete ignorance of the 22 July proceedings among the Antiochenes, 
and their consistent focus on the documentary record of 22 June session as the defining event of 
Cyril’s council. 

24 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 209; Hodgson/Driver, 141). 

250 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 247; Hodgson/Driver, 169). 

251 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 209 [Hodgson/Driver, 142], cf. 221 [Hodgson/Driver, 150]). 

252 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 209; Hodgson/Driver, 142), cf. Eutherius, Antilogia XI (SC 557, 
158:76-87). 

253 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 211 [Hodgson/Driver, 143]; cf. 214 [Hodgson/Driver, 146], 247 
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(Bedjan, 219 [Hodgson/Driver, 149], 270 [Hodgson/Driver, 185], 364-7 [Hodgson/Driver, 
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?55 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 211; Hodgson/Driver, 143-4). 

°° Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 214-15; Hodgson/Driver, 146). 
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they in fact revealed the opposite. It was Cyril who ‘began to lay down laws 
and to substitute those terms which they had not said, and to introduce them 
into the faith',?" whilst Nestorius had ‘kept without blemish the faith of the 
318°.”°° Similarly, although the proceedings may have appeared to show that a 
thorough enquiry into the Nicene faith had taken place, Cyril had in fact 
avoided such an investigation, knowing that the heresy of his own writings was 
evident to all.”°” The one who stood accused assumed the position of judge, 
and so it was not the Nicene faith that was confirmed, but that of the Arians, 
Manichees, and Apollinarians instead.”°° Christ was not present in glory at 
Ephesus, as Cyril claimed, but was rather trampled upon.*™ The circulation 
of Cyril’s acta, then, need not end the debate over Nicaea, but could 
finally start it—since by containing the text of the Creed and the two Letters, 
every reader could now dispassionately investigate matters for himself.**? For 
Nestorius, the battle for orthodoxy was not to be won through conciliar 
endorsement but through detached intellectual enquiry—such political naiv- 
ety perhaps helps to explain why Cyril’s cause would ultimately triumph. 

Nestorius is similarly inventive with other aspects of Cyril’s conciliar record. 
The remarks of Peter the notary are used to demonstrate Cyril’s tyrannical grip 
over the gathering."? The testimonies of Theodotus and Acacius are condemned 
as distorted.”** Cyril’s citations from the fathers are shown to support Nestorius’ 
doctrine, and the citations from Nestorius’ own writings are shown to be in 
harmony with the Creed.” The episcopal condemnations of Nestorius’ Second 
Letter lack any theological engagement.”° Everything was rushed, and the 
proceedings were only written up and signed after the session itself.” The 
illegitimacy of Cyril’s assembly is also revealed by reference to the letters of 
protest issued at the time.”“® Finally, Cyril’s interpretation of the Formula (in his 
Letter to Acacius) is quoted in order to show that in the end the Bishop of 
Alexandria affirmed Nestorius’ doctrine!”°® 


257 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 216; Hodgson/Driver, 147). 

258 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 265; Hodgson/Driver, 181). 

5° Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 224 [Hodgson/Driver, 153]; cf. 220-1 [Hodgson/Driver, 150-1], 
245-6 [Hodgson/Driver, 167-8]). For Nestorius, authentic conciliar activity required thorough 
doctrinal examination, as had occurred at Nicaea (Bedjan, 259-60 [Hodgson/Driver, 174-5]). 

260 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 258-60 [Hodgson/Driver, 176-8]; cf. 193 [Hodgson/Driver, 130]). 

261 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 183-6; Hodgson/Driver, 123-5). 

262 The acta, Nestorius claims, were sent to ‘all the world’: Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 196; 
Hodgson/Driver, 132). 

26 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 194-5; Hodgson/Driver, 131-2). 

?64 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 201-2; Hodgson/Driver, 136-7). 

?55 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 141 ff; Hodgson/Driver, 188 ff.). 

266 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 366-7; Hodgson/Driver, 265). 

267 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 366; Hodgson/Driver, 265). 

268 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 162-74 [Hodgson/Driver, 106-16]; cf. 196-8 [Hodgson/ 
Driver, 133-4]). 

?$9 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 404ff.; Hodgson/Driver, 293ff.). 
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In short, then, Nestorius and his allies articulated a distinctive ‘minority 
report’ on the Nicene faith during the 430s, differing considerably from the 
broader Antiochene reception of Ephesus under John. These ‘hardliners’ 
refined Nestorius’ earlier polemic regarding the proper exegesis of the Nicene 
Creed, whilst articulating a narrative of orthodoxy that identified Cyril’s 
council not with the confirmation of Nicaea but with its betrayal. They craftily 
utilized the widely circulated documentary record of Cyril’s assembly to 
expose its tyrannously partisan character and its failure properly to examine 
the Nicene faith. Although the memory of the conciliabulum remained strong 
(and its acta carefully preserved), John’s betrayal of the cause in 433 rendered 
problematic the tracing of an alternative conciliar genealogy of orthodoxy via 
that synod. Thus, true fidelity to Nicaea was located not among the conciliar 
many but among the persecuted few, who embodied a story of ‘tragedy’ rather 
than triumph. Nestorius presented his account as the long-awaited ‘restaging’ 
of the debate over Nicaea, so that, finally, the emperor’s command for a full 
doctrinal examination could be fulfilled and Cyril’s heresy exposed. Yet while 
the efforts of these men reveal that the reception of Cyril’s council was far 
from straightforward, and his idea of Nicaea’ far from universally accepted, 
their campaign had come to recognize its own political marginalization: 
Nestorius looked for vindication, ultimately, not in a sudden turnaround of 
human affairs, but in the eschatological judgement of Christ.””° 


CONCLUSION 


It has been contended that we discover, in the years following the conciliar 
fiasco of Ephesus, not the serene reception of the Cyrilline council and the 
particular idea of ‘Nicaea’ that it articulated, but rather a complex pluriformity 
of contrasting receptions, each embodying different construals of the Nicene 
faith. Ephesus did not, in other words, solve the central problem of the identity 
of ‘Nicaea’ that the Nestorian controversy had so dramatically unleashed, but 
rather exacerbated it: for any meaningful expression of what it meant to be 
faithful to ‘Nicaea’ now had to provide not only an exegetical account of 
the correct interpretation of the Creed, but also a conciliar account of the 
precise relation between Nicaea and its ‘successor’ in Ephesus. Indeed, since 
the nature of Nicaea’s authoritative confirmation at Ephesus could be vari- 
ously construed, a range of different readings of ‘Nicaea’ could, by association 
with the council, be advanced not merely as superior but as alone legitimate. 
The idea of ‘Nicaea’ thus continued to exert a curiously double-sided influence 


27° Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 181; Hodgson/Driver, 121). 
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on orthodox discourse in the years after Ephesus: it was both the underlying 
source of the controversy but also the stimulus for creative thinking intended 
precisely to resolve that dispute. 

We have identified several distinct trajectories to this Ephesine reception. 

Firstly, a ‘minimal Cyrilline’ reception, which acknowledged the authority 
of Cyril’s council and its deposition of Nestorius, is evident from, for instance, 
the imperial edicts of the mid 430s, and from Socrates’ Church History. This 
‘minimal reception inevitably gravitated towards the 22 June proceedings, but 
lacked any significant recognition of the role of Cyril’s council in confirming 
the Nicene faith. 

Secondly, a ‘moderate Antiochene’ reception also acknowledged the 
authority of Cyril’s council, but tailored that acknowledgement in order to 
neutralize the Cyrilline idea of Nicaea’ that lay behind it. Indeed, by accepting 
Ephesus I as the conciliar reaffirmation of the Nicene faith, yet construing that 
Nicene faith in simple and entirely anodyne terms, John of Antioch signifi- 
cantly blunted the council’s attack on Antiochene doctrine. The prioritization 
of the Formula as the key interpreter of the achievement of 22 June similarly 
assisted in this endeavour. In this way, the reception of Ephesus I was reshaped 
as a shield for, rather than as a threat to, a distinctive Antiochene reading 
of Nicaea. 

Thirdly, a ‘hard-line Cyrilline’ reception was developed by Cyril and his 
more fervent allies, which reoriented Ephesus around the 22 July session. This 
both represented a response to the success of Cyril’s opponents in misreading 
the 22 June proceedings and the Formula according to their own agendas, and 
also embodied a fresh attempt to condemn the Antiochene tradition as 
contrary to Nicaea. The documentary account of the 22 July session was 
uniquely suited to the task, since it had affirmed the council’s unswerving 
fidelity to Nicaea alone, had rejected the great Antiochene father Theodore’s 
exposition of the Creed as erroneous, and, in ‘Canon 7’, had issued a decree 
that could be deployed against any construal of the faith deemed contrary 
(or additional) to the Nicene Creed. 

Fourthly, a ‘hard-line Antiochene’ reception continued entirely to reject 
Cyril’s council, and located fidelity to Nicaea among the persecuted few, not 
the conciliar many. Nestorius’ earlier strategy for rightly interpreting the 
Creed was further developed, and Cyril’s acta were shrewdly exploited pre- 
cisely to undermine his account of events. The proponents of this position 
struggled, however, to articulate a convincing alternative narrative of the 
Nicene faith, and could ultimately construe the events of the 430s only in 
terms of lamentable tragedy. 

If by the 440s, then, an increasing number were coming to accept that the 
faith of Nicaea had to be approached via its authoritative confirmation at 
Ephesus I, there remained profound differences over the precise nature of that 
confirmation. This diversity of ‘receptions’ was further encouraged by the 
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varied textual forms in which the decisions of Ephesus came to circulate. Cyril 
had made the written acta of his council the locus of its authority—the 
achievement of Ephesus I was not embodied in a new creed or statement of 
faith, but in the carefully constructed record of its own proceedings in 
confirming Nicaea. However, Cyril’s own shift to favouring the 22 July 
proceedings (which, like the 22 June proceedings, also contained the full text 
of the Creed) created a significant divergence in the textual reception of 
Ephesus, and so in the perceived character of the council. The majority 
continued to ‘read’ Ephesus via the 22 June proceedings, and so encountered 
either a moderate Cyrillian affirmation of Nicaea (via the Second Letter), or a 
relatively innocuous one (via the Formula). A minority, however, now read 
Ephesus via the 22 July proceedings, and so encountered a stronger Cyrillian 
doctrine and a more strident prohibition on other interpretations of the 
Nicene faith. The turbulent conciliar controversies of 448-51 thus represent, 
in large part, the collision of these conflicting textual receptions of Ephesus, 
and of the different ideas of ‘Nicaea’ that they each embodied. 


The Idea of Nicaea at the Constantinopolitan 
Home Synod (448) 


THE RENEWAL OF CONTROVERSY OVER NICAEA 


The months before the fateful “Home Synod’ (civodos Evönuovca) of November 
448 were marked by a renewed controversy over the idea of ‘Nicaea’ and the 
precise nature of its Ephesine reception. Domnus, ably assisted by Theodoret, 
had been engaged in an energetic campaign to get strongly dyophysite 
men into strategic sees, replacing the hard-line Cyrillian Athanasius with 
Sabinianus at Perrhe, and installing the notorious Irenaeus at Tyre.’ Theo- 
doret also penned his Eranistes (447), a deeply provocative reassertion of 
Antiochene Christology in which Cyril’s doctrine was repeatedly portrayed 
as contrary to the faith of Nicaea.” Moreover, Theodoret’s Church History 
(also c.447) tellingly diverged from Socrates’ and Sozomen’s accounts by 
emphasizing that those who originally signed the Creed in 325 included 
many Arians who were insincere in their consent—a clear message to the 
successors of Cyril? 

Theodosius, forced to intervene against this aggressive Antiochene resur- 
gence, issued an edict of 16 February 448, in which he reaffirmed his con- 
demnation of Nestorianism and removed Irenaeus from Tyre.* Crucially, the 
emperor identified the underlying problem as a failure rightly to grasp the 
character of the Nicene faith, as confirmed by Cyril at Ephesus: 


Certain persons have composed certain doctrines and have exhibited ambiguities 
not accurately consonant with the orthodox faith laid down by the holy council of 
the holy fathers, who assembled in Nicaea and in Ephesus, and by Cyril of pious 
memory, who was bishop of the great city of Alexandria... henceforth, as we have 


1 C£. G. A. Bevan (2011), “Theodoret of Cyrrhus and Syrian Episcopal Elections’, in 
J. Leemans (ed.), Episcopal Elections in Late Antiquity (Berlin: de Gruyter), 61-87. 

? See, for instance, Eran. III, in which a Cyrilline Christology is construed as theopaschite, and 
so contrary to the Nicene anathema against divine mutability. 

> Theod., H.E. 17.1. * ACO 1.1.4, 66 (V.138). 
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said, no one shall be permitted to say or to teach anything contrary to the faith 
[or ‘creed’] laid down in Nicaea and in Ephesus.? 


We detect here, then, a development in the imperial position compared to the 
anti-Nestorian edict of a decade before. The achievement of Ephesus is now 
explicitly tied to the confirmation of the Nicene faith (rather than simply 
involving the condemnation of Nestorius). Indeed, the respective contribu- 
tions of the two councils are brought so tightly together that they are essen- 
tially elided, the (singular) faith of the (singular) synod of Nicaea and Ephesus. 
Theodosius had now absorbed, in other words, that distinctive dynamic 
bequeathed by the Cyrillian acta, in which the most fulsome affirmation of 
Nicaea’s sole authority was expressed precisely through the most fulsome 
affirmation of the authority of Ephesus I—the greatest defenders of the unique 
conciliar event of 325 were also the greatest advocates of the subsequent 
conciliar achievement of 431. The basic cypher of orthodoxy, then, was no 
longer merely ‘Nicaea’, but ‘Nicaea and Ephesus'—and, as we shall see, 
Eutyches and Dioscorus would soon come to employ precisely that slogan as 
a cover for their own particular construal of the Nicene faith. 

Domnus, however, was not to be outdone, and the various articulations of 
his position during 448 reveal a cunning ‘Nicene’ strategy. Thus, the public 
reading of the imperial edict in Antioch in April 448 was a carefully coordin- 
ated affair: Theodosius’ document was met with cries of derision by the 
assembled crowd (‘cast out the edict!’)—cries that Domnus praised as express- 
ing a pious zeal to defend the authentic faith of the holy fathers.? Later, at 
Ephesus II, the presbyter Cyriacus (an admittedly hostile witness) claimed that 
the following exchange also occurred: 


When he [Cyriacus] showed him [Theodoret] a copy of the book which con- 
tained the decrees of the 318 holy fathers, and the definition of the holy fathers 
who on a former occasion assembled here [Ephesus], that there was nothing 
whatever of that kind there which they enjoined, this great and wonderful 


* ACO11.4, 66:17-25 (V.138): &rreuön) de Alev eis Tas edoeBeis uv dKods cs rwes SidacKadrias 
Twas cwvéypaijav kai é£éÜevro aupıßpódovs Kal oùk AkpıBos ovppwvotoas TH. Erredeion 
ópÜo8ó£c mioTei Tapa ns ayias ovvodov TOV ovveAdovrwv ev Nikaia kat èv Egéow áyíwv 
marepwv kat KupiAdov Tod ths evAaßods uvýuņs ToU yeyovóros rs AdeEavdpéwv peyddns 
mOAEWS ETIOKÖTMOV, Kelevouev TA LEV YeyovdTa TOLaDTa ovyypáuuaTa 7) Kal po TOUTOU 7) Kal vüv 
Eurimpaodaı kai TeAcian paviou mapadodßmvar, WoTe UATE eis dvayvwoiv Tivos EAdeiv, rv rà 
ToLaUTGa ovyypapwara Trot BıBAla €xew Kal Ava ywookew Avexonevwv av Eoxarnv Tıuwpiav 
úpopwuévæv: TOD 0€ Aoımod undevi e€eivar Tapa THY ékreÜetcav mioriw, kaÜámep eipijkapev, čv TE 
Nikaiaı kai èv Epeowı Aéyew ri 7] Siddoxew [...], cf. Coleman-Norton, RSCC, 742; Kinzig, 
Formulae, III, 326-7. 

° Syriac text: J. Flemming (1917), Akten der ephesischen Synode vom Jahre 449 (Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung), 119:23-39; English translation: S. G. F. Perry (ed.) (1881), 
The Second Synod of Ephesus (Dartford: Orient Press), 296-7. 
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Theodoret, snatching the book out of the hand of the presbyter, bade one of his 
own party throw it in the fire.” 


Whereas Cyriacus used the episode to demonstrate that in rejecting Ephesus I, 
Theodoret necessarily rejected Nicaea (the now-standard Cyrilline construal, 
as in Theodosius’ edict), we can also glimpse Theodoret’s own understanding 
of the Nicene faith.* For it is evident that it was the Ephesine acta that 
Theodoret here consigned to the flames (in a parody of the emperor’s com- 
mand to burn Nestorian works)—what Theodoret was rejecting, in other 
words, was the Ephesine interpretation of Nicaea. As well as reminding us 
that Theodoret (like several other Antiochene hardliners) continued to reject 
the authority and legitimacy of Ephesus I, this exchange also reveals the 
centrality of the textual reception of Nicaea via Cyril’s conciliar documenta- 
tion. The Nicene Creed was circulating bound up (both theologically and 
physically) with the promulgations of Ephesus, not only conditioning how one 
should interpret Nicaea but also encouraging the elision of the two councils as 
one authoritative exposition of the orthodox faith.” This would come to make 
Theodoret's anti-Ephesine position increasingly difficult to maintain—and, in 
the event, Theodosius swiftly ordered him confined to his see for causing 
trouble to the orthodox.'? 

Nonetheless, Domnus' correspondence in the months before the Home 
Synod reveals his attempt, following John of Antioch, to prioritize the Formula 
of Reunion as the primary locus of Nicaea's confirmation. It was a very shrewd 
manoeuvre, since, as we have seen, acknowledging the Formula entailed 
affirming a relatively innocuous construal of the faith of Nicaea, and 
meant receiving Cyril’s theological legacy in its least threatening form." 
Thus, in defending his actions to the apoplectic Dioscorus (Cyril's successor 
in Alexandria), Domnus was able to claim that he followed the Nicene faith 


? Flemming, Akten, 117:26-30; Perry, Ephesus, 293. 

* Ephesus II emphasized that Theodoret had composed works against Ephesus I (Flemming, 
Akten, 91:17-21; Perry, Ephesus, 218). 

? Another example of this growing tendency towards elision is found in a statement of the 
faith drawn up in February 449, intended as a compromise document between Ibas and his 
accusers. It commits the signatories to 'embrace everything that was decreed in the metropolis of 
Ephesus, as stemming from a council guided by the Holy Spirit, and to consider it equal to the 
one convoked at Nicaea, acknowledging no difference between them’ (ACO 1.1.3, 15:16-18 
[X.7]): &yew Sè rà dedoyueva Ev tH Epeoiwv unrpomodeı &ravra ws Tapa ovvóOov nó Ayiov 
TVEVLATOS Kımdeions ionv TE aurnv Hyeiodau THL ev Nikataı ovyrporndeionı Kal umdewiav 
Stapopav vopilew aurns mpos Tauryv. 

1° Theodoret, Epp. 79, 80, 82, 85. 

11 As we have noted above, many Antiochenes continued to regard the Formula as repre- 
senting Cyril's formal retraction of his Anathemas, and even his renunciation of his conciliar 
proceedings at Ephesus. As late as Lent 449 (at a doctrinal investigation in Berytus), Ibas still 
maintained that he had regarded Cyril as a heretic until the Peace of 433, which he construed as 
involving Cyril's acceptance back into orthodoxy by the Easterners’ council: ACO 11.1.3, 
30:31-:36 (X1.120-33). 
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‘glorified and eulogized by the holy fathers assembled at Ephesus’, which was 
further expressed in 


those letters, written by Cyril of blessed memory, to John of blessed memory, who 
previously to me governed this church, in which he [Cyril] set forth the doctrines 
of religion; so ought the same persons to assent to the letter which the very 
blessed Athanasius wrote to the blessed Epictetus.'? 


We note here too that, in common with the Formula, Domnus prioritized 
Athanasius’ Ad Epictetum as the other key written authority for interpreting 
the faith of Nicaea, further blunting Cyril’s distinctive doctrinal presentation 
of the teaching of the Creed. 

Domnus expanded upon this construal in his second letter to Dioscorus, 
explaining that Cyril had deliberately omitted any mention of the Anathemas 
in the Formula of 433, in the interests of peace. He thus again encouraged 
Dioscorus to ‘confirm the letter of the blessed Cyril [i.e. the Formula] and that 
of St Athanasius which he addressed to Epictetus’—for only in this way could 
‘the faith that was formulated by the blessed and holy fathers at Nicaea in 
Bithynia’ be truly followed.'^ Domnus followed precisely the same strategy in 
commending his own orthodoxy to Flavian, in a letter of early autumn 448: 
‘we abide by the agreement made in the time of Cyril of blessed memory, and 
accept the letter written by him, as well as that written by the very blessed and 
sainted Athanasius to the blessed Epictetus, and before these, the exposition of 
the faith laid down at Nicaea in Bithynia by the holy and blessed fathers'.? 

The Antiochene resurgence of late 447-8, in short, had effectively exploited 
the reception of Ephesus to shroud its dyophysite theology in impeccably 
Nicene dress. Building on the earlier strategy of John of Antioch, Domnus had 
neutralized Cyril's Ephesine legacy by ‘reading’ Nicaea via the Formula of 
Reunion, and so exposed the fatal inability of the settlement of 433 to enforce a 
Cyrillian Christology as alone orthodox. It was in this context, then, that 
Cyril's most passionate defenders (including Dioscorus) sought to impose a 
more full-blooded interpretation of the Nicene faith as confirmed at Ephesus, 
and so to finish a job that Cyril himself (in his attempts to reorient Ephesus' 
reception around the 22 July session) had begun but left unfinished. 


12 Flemming, Akten, 139:40-6; Perry, Ephesus, 339-40. 
? Flemming, Akten, 145:22-9; Perry, Ephesus, 352. 
^ Flemming, Akten, 145:41-2; Perry, Ephesus, 354-5. 
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Theodoret, Ep. 86 (SC 98, 227:10-16): ws rais yeyevnpevars éri TOO THS uakapías ws 
Kvp(Mov ovvOyKats Eunevouer, Kal THY TE map avroo ypapetoav OTEpyonev emoroAnv, THY TE TOU 
nakapıwrarov kai ev ayious Adavaoiov, Tv mpös TOV pLaKd prov Erikrnrov Eyparbev, Aomaoiws 
dexöneda- kai mpd ye Toútwv, THY èv Nixaia tis Bidvvias Erredeisav miorw imo TaV dyícv Kal 
paa piv IHarépov. The letter is preserved in Theodoret’s corpus. In a letter to Dioscorus of 448 
(Ep. 83), Theodoret employs the same strategy of interpreting Nicaea via the Formula. 
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Accordingly, Dioscorus’ letter to Domnus began by echoing the construal of 
orthodoxy articulated in the emperor’s edict: all must assent not only to the 
‘holy and oecumenical synod that took place of old at Nicaea’ but also to ‘its 
sister and consentient’ council at Ephesus.'^ Dioscorus could not dismiss the 
Formula entirely (since Cyril had himself affirmed it), but rather interpreted 
it as evidence that the East had fully subscribed to Cyril's council and its 
doctrine." In this way, he argued, the Antiochene revival of Nestorius' 
heresies clearly transgressed 'the doctrines of the ancient and the modern 
synod? and so marked a wandering-away from the ‘royal road’ of faithful 
Nicene interpretation. Moreover, the Antiochene position was in 'direct 
antagonism to the writings of our blessed and famous father and bishop, 
Cyril', who 


became the teacher of the whole world, seeing that he wrote in a more catholic 
and enlightened manner than all the world besides [...] He gave an exact 
exposition, as it admitted of it, of the mystery of the incarnation of the only 
begotten Son of God [...] Whether a treatise be named, or a letter, or a set 
exposition, or an address to a community, or chapters, or anathematizations, all 
was exact, and accurate, neat, and what might be inferred from the divine 
words.” 


Dioscorus here tried to make the affirmation of Nicaea and Ephesus entail the 
recognition of the entirety of Cyril’s writings, so that it was only in that fuller 
context that Nicaea could be properly read. In extending the halo of Ephesus 
to cover the whole Cyrilline corpus, Dioscorus was exploiting an ambiguity we 
earlier noted in Cyril’s acta—namely, that the episcopal affirmations of his 
Second Letter (in the 22 June session) in many cases allowed for every line that 
flowed from Cyril’s pen to be treated as possessing the same special authority. 
Crucially, of course, this now enabled Cyril’s more strongly miaphysite later 
writings (such as his letters to Succensus), and supremely his Anathemas, 
similarly to be granted privileged status as orthodox expositions of the Nicene 
faith. Dioscorus also appealed to the emperor’s edict directly, claiming that 
Theodosius had condemned all those who ‘stand in direct opposition to the 
decisions of the two supreme and only synods’.”' The seemingly innocuous 
imperial affirmation of ‘Nicaea and Ephesus’, in other words, could be given a 


16 Flemming, Akten, 135:7-9; Perry, Ephesus, 329; cf. Keough’s (largely political) analysis of 
Dioscorus’ agenda: S. Keough (2010), ‘Rival Standards of Faith and Contested Canons of 
Episcopal Authority: The Correspondence between Dioskorus and Domnus preserved in the 
Syriac Acts of Ephesus II (449)’, Parole de l'Orient 35, 1-19. 

17 Flemming, Akten, 137:5-6; Perry, Ephesus, 332. 

18 Flemming, Akten, 137:4; Perry, Ephesus, 332. 

? Flemming, Akten, 135:34-5; Perry, Ephesus, 331, a deliberate echo of Cyril's language. And 
again at: Flemming, Akten, 141:43; Perry, Ephesus, 346. 

? Flemming, Akten, 137:14-23; Perry, Ephesus, 332-3. 

^ Flemming, Akten, 137:45-6; Perry, Ephesus, 335. 
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hard-line Cyrillian twist—and it was this that Dioscorus and Eutyches would 
exploit as a cover for their own agenda in the following months. 

Dioscorus’ second letter to Domnus pursued the same case. He emphasized 
that Nestorius’ doctrine was irrefutably condemned at Ephesus, against those 
Easterners who craftily claimed that he was deposed only for refusing the three 
synodical summonses.” As in the emperor’s edict, Dioscorus’ emphasis on 
Nicaea’s unique authority was achieved precisely through the elevation of the 
status of Ephesus I. Thus, at Ephesus, Christ Himself was present in judge- 
ment against those who would ‘contemn the synod of Ephesus and separate it 
from the holy synod that took place on a previous occasion at Nicaea’.** The 
two synods were not to be divided, for one could not be affirmed without the 
other: ‘the task of both these two synods was one and the same: to contend in 
conjunction on behalf of the glory of Christ'.?^ In this way, since Domnus did 
not truly affirm Ephesus, he did not truly affirm Nicaea. 

To conclude, the drama that would unfold during the Constantinopolitan 
Home Synod of November 448 must be understood within the context of a 
revival of the controversy over the idea of Nicaea, and the meaning of its 
Ephesine reception. By appealing to the Formula as the primary locus of 
Nicaea's authoritative confirmation, Domnus revealed how easily the settle- 
ment of 433 could be exploited to grant impeccable Nicene credentials to the 
promulgation of a strongly dyophysite Christology. The threatening plausi- 
bility of this Antiochene 'trajectory of reception' of Ephesus encouraged 
Dioscorus to articulate as alone legitimate an alternative reading of Ephesus 
which extended the conciliar halo to include more of Cyril's writings (includ- 
ing the Anathemas), but which disguised its radical intent behind the simple 
affirmation of ‘Nicaea and Ephesus’ (following the recent imperial edict's 
slogan of orthodoxy). The growing gulf between these different construals 
indicates again how the conceptual plasticity of ‘Nicaea’ both problematized 
the articulation of orthodoxy and provided discursive tools for its creative 
re-expression. 


THE CONSTANTINOPOLITAN HOME SYNOD 


The proceedings of the Constantinopolitan Home Synod dramatically reveal 
how contrasting Nicene strategies subtly exploited the flexibility of ‘Nicaea’ to 
their own advantage. The same discursive malleability that enabled Eusebius 


? Flemming, Akten, 143:3-4; Perry, Ephesus, 346. 

? Flemming, Akten, 143:21-3; Perry, Ephesus, 347. 

4 Flemming, Akten, 143:23-4; Perry, Ephesus, 347. In confirming Nicaea, Ephesus ‘has woven 
for itself an imperishable crown’ (Flemming, Akten, 143:26-7; Perry, Ephesus, 348). 
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and Flavian to construe Eutyches as outside the bounds of the authentic 
Nicene faith also allowed Eutyches to depict his doctrinal stance as entirely 
faithful to Nicaea, and his opponents as its true transgressors. The events of 
November 448 also demonstrate the increasing significance of the written 
record of conciliar acta in conveying the authoritative interpretation of the 
Nicene faith. This ‘textual turn’ facilitated the development of more subtle 
articulations of the idea of Nicaea’ through the selective citation and arrange- 
ment of earlier conciliar proceedings and patristic writings, but also moved the 
written record to the centre of the conflict. Thus Flavian was especially 
concerned that his synodical minutes should establish a clear conviction of 
Eutyches’ theology as contrary to Nicaea, whilst Eutyches consistently sought 
to have his own written documents formally included in the proceedings, and 
later challenged the legitimacy of the synod by arranging an investigation into 
the reliability of its documentation. 

The Home Synod began with Eusebius’ formal accusation of Eutyches. 
In establishing his case, Eusebius asserted that authentic orthodoxy lay in 
the acknowledgement of ‘the creed of the 318 holy fathers who convened at 
Nicaea, all the proceedings of the great and holy council in the metropolis of 
Ephesus, and the beliefs and definitions of the blessed Cyril then bishop of the 
great city of Alexandria’.”° Eusebius thus affirmed the priority of Ephesus in 
authoritatively confirming the Nicene faith, while also recognizing the special 
role of Cyril’s writings. However, this relatively innocuous construal of Nicene 
orthodoxy was soon revealed to have a more polemical intent, as Eusebius 
went on to give a narrative of Ephesus: 


[Cyril wrote to Nestorius] a letter of exhortation containing the teaching of the 
holy fathers who met at Nicaea and explaining how this inspired teaching is to be 
conceived and understood... [Cyril had the letter] read to the holy and great 
council, so that the council could judge whether or not it was in accord with the 
teaching of the holy fathers... and all the members of that great and oecumenical 
council declared that it was in harmony with the teaching of the holy fathers and 
with the divine scriptures and differed from them in no respect, and that they 
agreed with the teaching of this letter. I now request your sacredness to have this 
letter read in order to make clear to all that we think and believe in accordance 
with the teaching contained in this letter. There is also a second letter of Cyril of 
sacred memory, addressed to the holy synod in the Orient, when they came to an 
agreement on what they held about the incarnation of Christ our Saviour and as 


> ACO IL1.1, 101:1-5 (1.225): [...] rfj mioreı rv. dryéov marepwv Tadv rpıarooiwv dera Kal 
OKTw TÀV Ev Nikaia ovvaynyepuevwv kai maar rots mpaxÜetow Ev THe "Egeoíov umrpomödeı Tapa 
THs Aylas Kal neydAns cuvddov kai rots ppovnbetow Kal erredeioıw mapa Tob narapiov KupiAAov 
ToU THs AdeEavdpéwv ueyaAomóAecos yeyovóros émuokómov [...] For the procedural context, see: 
E. Schwartz (1929), Der Prozess des Eutyches (Munich: Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften), 67-75; G. May (1989), ‘Das Lehrverfahren gegen Eutyches im November des 
Jahres 448: Zur Vorgeschichte des Konzils von Chalkedon’, AHC 21, 9-16. 
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to what the holy churches everywhere should think and preach. I ask that these 
letters be read and inserted in the guarantee of the minutes, so that the doctrines 
of the church may be clear to all.” 


Right at the outset, then, Eusebius established the two authoritative documents 
by which the Nicene faith was to be rightly understood, and against which 
Eutyches’ orthodoxy was to be judged: Cyril’s Second Letter, and his letter 
‘addressed to the holy synod in the Orient’ (ie. Cyril’s Laetentur Caeli, 
containing the Formula of Reunion). Eusebius thus neatly established his 
own positon as faithful to Nicaea, Ephesus, and Cyril, while carefully limiting 
Cyril’s legacy (contra Dioscorus) to his two most moderate Christological 
statements. Tellingly, the text of the Second Letter was then inserted into the 
Home Synod’s minutes within a wider citation from the 22 June acta, with the 
full text of the Formula following directly afterwards. As well as demonstrating 
the centrality of the Ephesine acta in providing the authoritative documentary 
context for ‘reading’ the Nicene faith, we also see here a subtle attempt to 
nudge the Formula under Ephesus I’s sacred canopy, so presenting it as the 
final statement of Cyril’s council on the Nicene faith. The emphasis on the role 
of Ephesus I in granting special interpretive authority to particular letters was 
thus a means to counter Dioscorus’ contention that all Cyril’s letters possessed 
an exalted status. We note the growing tension, then, between a primarily 
‘conciliar account of Nicene orthodoxy (in which the Spirit-inspired assembly 
conferred authority on particular documents) and a primarily ‘patristic’ one 
(in which all the writings of a Spirit-inspired ‘father’ were by definition 
authoritative).?? 


?$ ACO ILI.1, 103:21-104:7 (1.238): ypápqua. srapouverucóv. Ameoreılev mpós abróv Exov tiv 
ékÜecw tav ayiwy marépov rÀv Ev tH Nixaéwv cvvaxÜévrow Kal mws dei Ereivyv nv 
mvevnarınnv Exdecıv Kal voetv Kal ppoveiv. raurnv SeEdpevos Neoröpıos THY EmiotoANv àvréypouev 
mpos aurnv TO Tfjs wakapias uus KupidAwı rà Steotpap- péva ab706 kai Beßnda döynara hda 
mov. émi tovTos kaTa Heomioua THY YiAoxpiorwv huðv Bacuéov oúvoðos ovvekporýðn eis 
tiv Epeoiwv unrpömoAw kai èv mpwrnı take HEiwoev 6 THS paKkapias uvýuņs KópUMos 
avayırworeodaı TO ématoAatov ypdupa TO Emioradev Neotopian Tit Ayiaı kai weyaAyı ovvddan, 
dorıudleodaı de aùrò map abrís mörepov ovußatvov éorw TH exbéce THY dyíwv marepwv N 
ErEpws Exei. Siadadnadoys obv Tis dyías Ereivns kai neydAns Kal olkoupeviKys ovvóGov üveyvc o0 
N emortoAn Kal mávres of Ovveöpevovres Ev THe meyaAyı Ereivnı Kal olkovpevinnı ovvddart 
Amepnvavro aurnv oúupwvov elvar TH ékÜéoe THY ayiwy marépov kai rais Îeiais ypapais Kal 
ovdev ardide aurav, ovvÜécÜa, de aùroùs Tots éxreÜciow ev rfjv abr EmioroANL. TavTHV Kal vüv 
TApPAkaArAG THY dodTyTA Kuadv Keledoaı dvayvwodnvaı êri THt yeveodaı KaTadyAov máow ÖTimep 
Kata THY Ev adTHLTHL EmioToANı Eykeıuevnv éxÜeatw obw Ppovobpev Kal OUTW TETLOTEVKAPEV. COTL 
8é kai devtépa EmioroAn Tot THs ócías uvijugs Kupiddov ypapeica mpos THY Ayiav mv èv THLE 
AvaroAyı atvodov, Yvika xai otuBacis Eyevero petagds attav, Ómws exovow mepi Tis 
evavOpwrncews TOO CwTHpos uðv Kpıortod Kal dws det Tas Tavtayod ayias Tob eod ErkAnoias 
Kal ppoveiv Kal KnpUTTEW. Kal TavTas aid émi THs TicTEews TOV bmoumparwv avayvwobeioas 
Evrarreodaı, wore evönda eivai máow TA Ts ErkAnclas Ööypara. 

27 The distinction between ‘conciliar and ‘patristic’ construals is evident from the variety 
of episcopal responses to Eusebius’ statement, for instance ACO 1.1.1, 117:15-28 (1.301), 
117:29-118:4 (1.302), 118:20-2 (1.308). 
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Eusebius’ strategy also reminds us that it was now insufficient merely to 
define orthodoxy as ‘Nicaea’ alone—for on that basis Eutyches would have 
easily been able to escape any censure. Rather, to ensure a successful prosecu- 
tion, Eusebius had carefully tailored the reception of Nicaea through Ephesus 
I to rule out (as contrary to the Nicene faith) that more strongly miaphysite 
version of Cyril’s doctrine to which he knew Eutyches subscribed. With this 
construal established, Flavian then invited the assembled bishops to affirm 
Eusebius’ statement as orthodox (echoing the procedure of 22 June 431). 
Flavian himself endorsed Cyril's two letters as providing “an accurate inter- 
pretation of the thought of the holy fathers who assembled in their time at 
Nicaea’, and, indeed, as the ‘words of the Holy Spirit’ (again mirroring 
22 June).”® Even here, however, Flavian engaged in a subtle sleight of hand, 
paraphrasing the Formula to make it appear to affirm a slightly stronger 
doctrine of two natures after the Incarnation.? This would prove to be a 
costly error, for in seeking further to exploit the ‘Antiochene reception’ of 
Nicaea and Ephesus, Flavian had overreached himself, and established as the 
faith of Nicaea a doctrine that even the Formula did not teach. Moreover, by 
formally setting down this doctrinal position in his synodical minutes, Flavian 
had given his opponents all the evidence they needed to demonstrate his 
heterodoxy. 

Before finally arriving at the Home Synod (at its seventh session), Eutyches 
responded to the demands of Flavian's emissaries with a series of crafty 
evasions that reveal how effectively the Synod's particular construal of ‘Nicaea’ 
could be countered. Indeed, Eutyches was not, as Bevan and Gray have 
recently sought to portray him, a daft old man out of his depth, a mere 
pawn in a much bigger imperial game.?? For, even before his shrewd and 
quick-witted performance at the Home Synod, Eutyches had been prominent 
in the controversy over Domnus and Theodoret. He had petitioned Pope Leo 
against the new ‘Nestorians’, his name was angrily shouted by the crowds of 
Antioch, he was described by Nestorius as enjoying Theodosius' favour as the 
"bishop of bishops’, and Eusebius seemed genuinely to fear his machinations.?' 
Eutyches in part attempted to resist the synodical summons by pleading 


78 ACO IL1.1, 113:32-114:3 (1.271): Mvaykatov kai eboeBes ovvheodaı Huds rois dpbas 
dedoyuevoıs. Tis yap ayiov mveuuaros Adyots avTiTEivar OuVHoETaL; al yàp avayvwoleioa emiorodal 
ToU THs pakapias uvýuņs Kal ev Ayioıs marpós Hud@v Kupiddov TOD yevouévov Eriokömov THs KATA 
AAeéávópeiav. ayıwrarns ErkAnoias akpıp TOV adyiwy marepwv rÀv Ev Nıralaı Kata Katpovds 
ovveAhovrwv tiv didvorav Hpumvevoav diddéacat Huds [...]. 

?? ACO ILI.1, 114:8-10 (1.271); cf. Cyril, Ep. 39 (ACO 1.1.4, 17:14-15: ‘of two natures a union 
has been made’). 

°° G. A. Bevan and P. T. R. Gray (2008), “The Trial of Eutyches: A New Interpretation’, ByzZ 
101, 617-57. 

?' Leo, Ep. 20; Flemming, Akten, 133:7 (Perry, Ephesus, 325); Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 
459-60, Hodgson/Driver, 336); ACO IL1,1, 140:3-5 (1.481). Eutyches had been an ally of Cyril 
since Ephesus I: ACO L4, 222-4 (CC.293). 
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a series of stock excuses (his monastic vows, his advanced age, and his ill 
health), but this went hand-in-hand with a more subtle strategy to put on 
record his own counter-articulation of the faith of Nicaea, in a form imper- 
vious to Antiochene attack. The continued lack of clarity surrounding ‘Nicaea’ 
became for Eutyches a fog in which to hide. 

Eutyches’ first strategy was to confess a simple biblical piety, as a way of 
avoiding any discussion about doctrine founded upon extra-biblical termin- 
ology. In doing so, he gave a brief account of his own understanding of the 
faith (as reported by Flavian’s messengers): 


[Eutyches was] ready to assent to the expositions of the holy fathers who held a 
council at Nicaea and at Ephesus, and promised to subscribe to their interpret- 
ations, while if there happened to be some mistake or error on their part in certain 
expressions, this he would neither criticize nor embrace, but examine only the 
Scriptures as being more reliable than the exposition of the fathers [...] as for the 
assertion that our Lord Jesus Christ had come into being from two natures united 
hypostatically, he said that he had neither learnt it in the expositions of the holy 
fathers, nor, if such a statement were read to him by someone, would he accept it, 
since the divine Scriptures are better than the teaching of the fathers.?? 


This was a daring, but ultimately unsustainable gambit, since it threatened to 
undermine a basic assumption of fifth-century theological discourse: that 
there existed perfect harmony between the teaching of Scripture and the 
teaching of the ‘fathers’. Eutyches did, however, here carefully follow the 
basic imperial construal of orthodoxy expressed in the February edict, affirm- 
ing Nicaea and Ephesus as a singular conciliar phenomenon in which the 
fathers assembled to expound the faith. 

Eutyches’ next line of defence was to simply affirm the Nicene Creed, and 
seek not to go beyond its distinctive terminology: 


[when] the most devout presbyter and advocate John put a question to the most 
devout presbyter and archimandrite Eutyches as to whether he says that God the 
Word is consubstantial with the Father as regards his Godhead, and consubstan- 
tial with us as regards the manhood, the archimandrite Eutyches said, “What does 
the Creed say?’ The lord John replied that the creed has only ‘consubstantial with 
the Father’, at which the archimandrite Eutyches countered ‘So hold this yourself, 


since I too hold it'.?? 


?? ACO ILI.1, 124:20-4 (1.359): érousov yap éavróv elvaı &paokev rais ékÜéceow r&v dyiwv 
marepwv TÀv Te Ev Nıralaı kai ev Epeowı Thv oúvoðov mowcapgévov ovvrideodaı Kal Ómoypágew 
Tals Epumveiaus avTav wpoddye, el É Tov TbyOL TL Tap adTar Ev rıow Aé£eow 1) Siacpadbev À 
diatrAavnber, roro ure SiaBadAdAew uýre KaTadéxecIa1, uóvas è Tas ypapds Epevvav ws 
BeBaorépas ovcas Tis THY marepwv ékÜccecs. A related strategy was to claim that matters 
touching the Godhead were too lofty to be precisely defined: ACO II.1.1, 135:29-136:16 (1.451), 
136:28-137:12 (1.456), 142:8-10 (1.514). 

?* ACO IL1.1, 162:37-42 (1.667): rod edAaßeorarov mpeoßurepovral Eerdikov Twdvvov tau 
evAaßeorarwı mpeoDvrépo kai Apxınavöpirmı Eürvxei mórepov Akyeı óuooúoiov THt TaTpi TOV 
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The emissary John’s question had exposed a genuine vulnerability in Eutyches’ 
position—namely, that he did not accept the consubstantiality of Christ’s 
human nature with our own, and so he did indeed transgress the teaching of 
the Formula. Eutyches’ response was to imply that this doctrine represented 
an unwarranted addition to the Nicene Creed, which had, after all, affırmed 
only the divine consubstantiality of Father and Son. Eutyches was thus able to 
portray himself as faithful to Nicaea (and especially to the shibboleth of its sole 
sufficiency), whilst avoiding being pinned down on his precise Christological 
position. The envoys soon returned, however, with an ingenious riposte: 


[Eutyches asked] “Where in Scripture does ‘two natures’ occur? Who among the 
holy fathers taught that God the Word has two natures? When we [the envoys] 
said to him in reply, ‘then you must tell us where the homoousion occurs, or where 
Scripture mentions it’, the same most devout Eutyches replied, ‘it doesn’t occur in 
Scripture but in the teaching of the fathers’. To this the most devout presbyter 
Mamas retorted, ‘Just as the homoousion doesn’t occur in Scripture but was taught 


> 34 


by the fathers, so in the same way the same holy fathers taught about two natures’. 


Eutyches’ acknowledgment of non-scriptural language in the Nicene Creed, 
the messengers argued, meant that he could not object to the further use of 
non-scriptural language for the purposes of doctrinal definition regarding the 
Incarnation. Eutyches could not, in other words, hide behind ‘Nicaea’, for 
Nicaea had by its very watchword (6joovctos) legitimized the use of non- 
scriptural terminology to regulate orthodoxy, and so made subsequent ter- 
minological refinements not only possible, but necessary. We note again, then, 
that ‘Nicaea’ bequeathed a dynamic, rather than static, legacy, which could 
promote, rather than prohibit, fresh theological expression. The envoys had 
nicely demonstrated that true fidelity to Nicaea precisely required Eutyches to 
make clear his position on the two natures of Christ. 

Eutyches was by no means ready to capitulate. His third, and most effective 
manoeuvre, was to establish an alternative ‘reading’ of Nicaea via a rival 
documentary presentation of the Ephesine acta.** While the Home Synod 


deöv Adyov Kata THY OedtHTA Kal óuooúciov Nulv kara THY avOpwrdTyTa, Epn ó apxyavdpitys 
Eöruxis Aéyov- TÓ anna TOS exer; em ó KÜpts "Toávvgs ÓTvmep TÓ Hanna exer dpoovatov TOL 
marpi uóvov. avririðqow 6 apxyavdpirns Eörvxis Aéycv- oUTOS odv exe kal aÙTÕS, ere) Kaya 
OŬTWS EXW. 

34 ACO ILI.1, 136:2-8 (1.451): ore Ev rota ypapnı ketra úo qoeis; Erreıta 8€ Tis TOV ayiwv 
marepwv e&ero Ojo pices TÓv Ücóv Aóyov exew; rjv 0€ mpós rara Amorpıvapevwv adTau Kal avTos 
detEov tv TOD KELTAL TO dpoovotov 7) Toia ypo«q) Aéyet TOUTO, amex pi0n 6 avTos evAaBéoratos Eörvuxis- 
ov kelraı Tapa TH ypaphu eis THY ékÜeow de TOV marépov kerai. mpós TobTO 6 euAaßeoraros 
mpeoßürepos Mépas Amokpıvdpevos eirev- öv TpÓTOV TÓ ÖpnoodoLov ov keitat Tapa THe ypapnt, adda 
Tapa TOV TaTEpwv e€ereOy, OUTO) Kal Trepi dvo pVoewv ot avTot dyor marepes e&edevro. 

?* Eutyches was evidently a well-prepared theological campaigner, having to hand at the first 
visitation of the synodical envoys a tract in which he had expressed his doctrine in impeccably 
Cyrilline terms: ACO IL1.1, 124:26-7 (1.359). 
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continued to send messengers demanding his attendance, Eutyches began 
energetically to circulate a document around the monasteries of Constantin- 
ople, which his men pressed all to sign.?? The document was identified by the 
archimandrite Martin as the proceedings at Ephesus”, and another archi- 
mandrite, Faustus, was told by Eutyches' messengers that it was 'the defin- 
itions of the 318 and of the bishops who convened at Ephesus'?? The basic 
agenda of Eutyches was thus clear: he intended to take his stand on the 
proceedings of Ephesus, allowing him to demonstrate his impeccable Nicene 
and Ephesine credentials, whilst avoiding any acknowledgement of the For- 
mula (which, despite Eusebius' earlier efforts at documentary subterfuge, was 
not in fact part of Cyril's proceedings). 

There was, however, evidently something unusual about the tome that 
Eutyches was circulating: in one monastery it was noted that Eutyches' 
envoy kept the signatures hidden??, and in another, when the archimandrite 
Faustus sought to compare the document with his own version of the acta (lest 
it contain any additions), Eutyches’ men beat a suspiciously hasty retreat.*° It 
was argued in the previous chapter that, whilst the majority circulation of the 
Ephesine acta was via the 22 June proceedings (as shown too by Eusebius’ 
statement above), a minority circulation among Cyril's allies had prioritized 
the 22 July session. Since we know that Cyril had years before sent his ally 
Eutyches a copy of the acta,“ is it therefore possible that the document that 
Eutyches was circulating included (or solely comprised) the 22 July proceed- 
ings?** This would explain his envoys’ reticence in allowing it to be compared 
to other copies (which, as suggested, would almost certainly have lacked that 
session), and it would also make sense of the fact that, when two of Eutyches' 
most fervent supporters (Carosus and Dorotheus) subsequently attempted to 
articulate the Nicene faith at Chalcedon, they did so by submitting the 
proceedings of 22 July.? Most tellingly of all, it was precisely through recourse 
to the record of the 22 July session (and especially its “Canon 7’) that Eutyches 
and Dioscorus would later accuse Eusebius and Flavian of having impiously 
added to the Nicene Creed in promulgating a ‘two natures' Christology. 

Rather than face an oral debate on Eusebius' terms, then, Eutyches sought to 
establish a textual debate, using a carefully tailored form of the proceedings of 


3° ACO ILL.L, 126:33-5 (1.381), 127:13-15 (1.392). 

37 ACO ILL, 113.19 (1.436), 133225 (1.438), 133:29 (1.440). 

38 ACO IL1.1, 133:32-4 (1.440): xai amıreı tiv 8óvapav TOD Töuov Kal &Aeyev éxetvos TL TOV 
Tpıakooiwv éra kai ókro) Eorıv 5j ékÜeous Kal rÀv Ev Epeowı ovMeyévrov énwokómov. 

3° ACO ILL, 133:29-30 (1.440). 4 ACO ILL.L, 133:34-5 (1.440). 

41 ACO ILLI, 91:12 (1.157). 

42 Significantly, of course, the 22 July proceedings, just like those of 22 June, contained the 
full text of the Nicene Creed. 

4 ACO ILI.1, 313:40-314.2 (IV.88). They here present the text of a conciliar statement from 
Ephesus I, which they describe as containing both the Creed and the ‘decree that confirms it — 
this must refer to the session of 22 July, and not to that of 22 June (which passed no such decree). 
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Ephesus I to affirm his fidelity to Nicaea, shield his own doctrinal idiosyncrasies 
from attack, and construe his opponents’ position as transgressing Nicaea 
through unwarranted addition. In the conflict between Eusebius and Eutyches 
we witness the clash not merely of two conflicting ideas of ‘Nicaea’, but of two 
opposed receptions of Nicaea via Ephesus, each instantiated in a distinct 
version of the Ephesine acta. 

The climactic final session of the Home Synod began with a clear demon- 
stration of imperial support for Eutyches, as he arrived flanked by monks, 
soldiers, and imperial officials.** Moreover, the silentiary Magnus had brought 
a special message from Theodosius, in which the emperor reiterated his own 
construal of orthodoxy as comprising ‘the creed that was proclaimed correctly 
and under divine inspiration by our fathers the 318 who convened at Nicaea, 
and by those who convened at Ephesus for the deposition of Nestorius’.** This 
unadorned appeal to ‘Nicaea and Ephesus’ reiterated the construal of ortho- 
doxy that Theodosius had advanced against the ‘Nestorians’ in his February 
edict, and which Eutyches and Dioscorus would exploit as a cover for their 
hard-line Cyrillianism. Bevan and Gray’s thesis that the imperial intervention 
at the Home Synod signalled Theodosius’ turning against Eutyches (before, 
they argue, inexplicably favouring him again in 449), is thus unpersuasive—it 
is far more likely that Theodosius had for months recognized that the resur- 
gent Antiochene party had rendered the settlement of 433 unworkable, and so 
had thrown his support behind Eutyches and Dioscorus.*° 

Eutyches, now finally present at the Home Synod, continued his earlier 
documentary strategy, repeatedly pressing for his various carefully worded 
articulations of the faith of Nicaea to be read out, and so formally entered into 
the synodical record." Flavian was savvy enough to realize that this would 
have established an alternative construal of the Nicene faith which he did not 
have the discursive resources persuasively to combat, and so he consistently 
intervened to prevent Eutyches’ documents from being read.** Flavian insisted, 
rather, that Eutyches had to respond to the definition of Nicene orthodoxy 


^* ACO ILI.1, 137:32-138:14 (L463-6). 

* ACO IL1.1, 138:19-21 (1.468): xai puAarreodaı Hedouev iv dpbds kai Ücomvevoros 
erpwvndeioav mior Tapa TOV marépov ypav Tov Ev Nıraiaı ovvaxÜévrow àv Tpiakosiwv 
8éka. Kal ókrc) Kal TOV Ev Epeowı rav êri TH kadarpeoeı Neoropíov. 

^5 Bevan and Gray, ‘Eutyches’, 638-9. The account of Schwartz, Prozess, 75ff. is still to be 
preferred. The lack of evidence for Bevan and Gray's proposal of Theodosius' sudden volte-face 
is rather conveniently explained away: this ‘reversal in imperial policy was quickly covered up 
and it has left few traces in the sources' (p. 655). 

* Cf. ACO IL1.1, 128:28-33 (1.397). Eutyches’ impressive display at the seventh session, and 
the lengths to which Flavian and Eusebius went to prevent him from making a full defence of his 
position, further cast doubt upon Bevan and Gray's depiction of him as clueless and confused— 
tellingly, their thesis requires them to attribute Eutyches' deft written statements of belief to the 
influence of another hand (cf. ‘Eutyches’, 641). 

^5 For instance: ACO II.1.1, 130:27-32 (1.416-17). 
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that the synod had already established.” He thus restated Eusebius’ earlier 
account of the Nicene faith, and Eusebius himself highlighted that it was the 
doctrine of the Formula that Eutyches especially opposed.” Yet, as noted 
above, Flavian’s attempt to enforce ‘two natures after the Incarnation’ pushed 
beyond the actual wording of the Formula—tellingly, when Eutyches was 
presented with the Formula’s precise terminology (‘of two natures a union 
has been made’) he was able to affirm it.°' 

Meanwhile, Eutyches continued to demand that his own statement of the 
faith be read,” and, when a snippet of it did creep into the proceedings it 
nicely demonstrated why Flavian had been so wary. For Eutyches simply 
affirmed that Christ’s ‘coming in flesh was from the flesh of the Holy Virgin’, 
carefully acknowledging his belief in Christ’s humanity, whist leaving unsaid 
the question of His consubstantiality with men.” Flavian was, indeed, ultim- 
ately pushed into a position that bordered on the ludicrous: Eutyches agreed, 
under heavy pressure, to parrot a ‘two natures’ confession along precisely the 
lines that Flavian demanded, at which point Flavian claimed that Eutyches 
must still be condemned since he had only made the confession under 
compulsion!^* 

If Flavian's recourse to ‘Nicaea’ proved problematic, then his appeal to the 
‘fathers’ met with no greater success. For Eutyches, knowing that his own 
position (‘one nature of the Logos incarnate’) could claim the great father Cyril 
in its defence, launched a powerful attack on the patristic credentials of 
Flavian's doctrine: 'I have read in the blessed Cyril, in the holy fathers, and 
in Saint Athanasius that they said "from two natures" before the union, but 
after the union and the incarnation they no longer affirmed two natures but 
one’.”° And again: ‘have the writings of Saint Athanasius read. Then you will 
discover that he says nothing of the kind!?? This was a particularly damaging 
accusation, since Flavian and Eusebius had portrayed their own position as 
faithful to Cyril’s teaching, and Athanasius was the great father prioritized in 
the Formula itself. What they had presented as the fullness of Nicaea's 
teaching could thus be easily construed by Eutyches as a heretical innovation. 


43 ACO IL1.1, 131:3-5 (L417), 132:10-12 (1.426). 5° ACO IL1.1, 139:26-8 (1.147). 

51 ACO ILI.1, 140:22 (1.489). 52 ACO IL1.1, 141:5-7 (1.498). 

55 ACO IL1.1, 141:22-3 (1.505): dworoya de tv évcapkov abrob mapovoiav yeyernoda èr THs 
capkós THs Ayias mapÜévov. 

5t ACO IL1.1, 142:34-5 (1.523); cf. 145:7-9 (1.550). Flavian similarly claimed that Eutyches 
had not confessed the orthodox faith clearly: ACO 1.1.1, 144:4-6 (1.537). 

5 ACOIL1.1, 144:18-20 (1.542): Eye ávéyvov 709 uarapiov KupiAdov kai rÀv åyíwv marepwv 
kat TOU ayiouv Adavaciov OTL ék dv0 bev pVoewv eimov po THS EVWOEWS, werd de av Evwoıv Kal THY 
odpkwow oùkéri dvo püceıs eltov, dAAa uta; cf. the accusation that Flavian’s Christology was not 
found in Scripture or the fathers (ACO II.1.1, 143:32-144:1 [1.535]), and Flavian’s weak response 
(ACO IL1.1, 143:4-5 [L525]). 

°° ACO IL1.1, 144:24-5 (1.544): Avayvwoßyvaı kelevoare ra ToU dyiov Adavasiov, iva yvore 
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Lacking the resources effectively to challenge this intervention, Flavian hastily 
concluded the session by reading out a pre-prepared judgement on Eutyches.?? 

Eusebius and Flavian had sought to articulate a coherent account of the 
faith of ‘Nicaea’ that would have convincingly ruled out Eutyches’ hard-line 
Cyrillianism, but their efforts had been fatally undermined by Eutyches’ own 
subtle exploitation of Nicaea’s conceptual plasticity. Yet if Flavian had lost the 
rhetorical battle, he could still hope to win the textual war. Indeed, a fascin- 
ating coda to the proceedings of the Home Synod is provided by the subse- 
quent investigation into the accuracy of its acta in April 449, which reveals the 
considerable degree to which Flavian shaped the documentary record of the 
session to his own ends.?? The enquiry showed that Flavian had taken advan- 
tage of the envoys' difficulty in recording precisely what Eutyches had said in 
order to emphasize his apparent denigration of the fathers, while subtly 
omitting his claims to be faithful to Nicaea.? The investigation also demon- 
strated that Flavian had recontextualized the remarks of Florentius (the 
imperial patricius) to Eutyches so that they appeared more adversarial, and 
had attributed to Florentius hostile questions that had in fact been asked by 
Flavian himself.^? In addition, where his case seemed weakest or most open to 
challenge, Flavian had attributed to all the words of some.*?' 

Most significant, however, was Flavian's deliberate removal of material con- 
nected with Eutyches' written confession of faith. Witnesses at the April enquiry 
claimed that, during the final session of the Home Synod, Eutyches had 
presented a document ‘containing the creed of the 318, as confirmed by the 
holy council at Ephesus". ^? Florentius’ request to have Eutyches statement read 
was also omitted from the record.? Indeed, the enquiry revealed that Eutyches 
had, in fact, formally read this document to the synod, beginning as follows: 


As I stand in the presence of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, whom 
I have worshipped, worship now and shall worship in future, I believe as the 318 
fathers at Nicaea decreed and the holy council at Ephesus confirmed.5* 


57 ACO ILL.1, 173:37-9 (1.794); cf. ACO IL1.1, 133:34-5 (1.440). 

5 Flavian was very uncomfortable about scrutiny of his minutes (ACO II.1.1, 172:21-2 
[1.781]). The notary Asterius confessed to seizing all the documents at the end of the synod, 
lest others falsify them—demonstrating the increasing importance of control over the conciliar 
record: ACO IL1.1, 176:27-33 (1.827), 178:38-179:6 (1.846). 

5° ACO ILI.L, 156:25f (L620-1), 158:13-14 (1.636-7), 161:29-30 (1.652), 162:31-42 (1.667), 
163:9-21 (1.672), 165:24-31 (1.698). 

°° ACO IL1.1, 167:1-6 (1.721), 171:25f (1.772f). Bevan and Gray's interpretation of Florentius’ 
role at the Home Synod errs by failing to take into account the evidence unearthed in April 449. 

6! ACO ILL.L, 170:15-171:2 (1.757-67), cf. ACO IL.1.1, 144:3 (1.536). 

62 ACO IL1.1, 167:20-1 (1.728): mpdrepov Emedidov rov AiBeAAov évÜa ý rioris TOv Tin 
mepieixeto, kadws Kal ev Epeowı ý ayia oúvoðos Eßeßaiwoer. 

6 ACO ILL.L, 167:34-7 (1.733). 

64 ACO IL1.1, 168:31-4 (1.737): &orws evamıov Tob mTatpos Kal TOD vioU Kal TOU Ayiov 
TVEÚLATOS, ôv Tpocekúvyoa Kal TpOGKUVO) Kal TpooKvvnow, ort OUTO) qpovco ws ot marepes ot 
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Flavian evidently did not want an alternative construal of Nicaea’ entered into 
the synodical record, where it might problematize his own careful presentation 
of orthodoxy—especially when his overarching intention was to condemn 
Eutyches precisely for believing contrary to the faith of Nicaea and Ephesus. 
Flavian’s guilt on this point is further suggested by the succession of evasive 
responses at the enquiry: Flavian blames the notaries, the notaries blame the 
bishops, and the bishops deploy all kinds of excuses (most notably a conveni- 
ent loss of memory as to what occurred).°° Bishop Longinus’ response, 
however, is striking: 


As for the claim made just now by the most devout deacon Eleusinius that he 
[Eutyches] said, ‘I hold what the 318 holy fathers at Nicaea did and those at 
Ephesus confirmed’, the latest evidence proves that he refused to acknowledge 
that Christ our Lord was born consubstantial with us in respect of the flesh.°° 


Longinus suggests that Eutyches cannot have truly confessed Nicaea (irre- 
spective of what he actually said) because he failed to affirm Christ’s double 
consubstantiality, which Longinus evidently regards as a necessary part of the 
Nicene faith. Again, then, we note how ‘Nicaea’ acted as a cypher for a variety 
of underlying theological positions. Indeed, the enquiry also found that 
Flavian had prevented other bishops from contributing their own declarations 
of the Nicene faith (in order to see if Eutyches would agree with them).” 
Flavian no doubt feared that Eutyches would have been able to subscribe to 
many of these statements, had they defined the faith of Nicaea and Ephesus 
loosely—he could not risk the authority to interpret Nicaea slipping out of his 
control. 

The April investigation, finally, revealed that Flavian had also removed Basil 
of Seleucia’s attempt to find common ground between himself and Eutyches 
regarding the legacy of Athanasius. Basil had suggested that whilst Athanasius 
had indeed affirmed ‘one nature of the Logos incarnate’ (as Eutyches claimed), 
the qualifying statement of ‘became incarnate and made man’ was necessary to 
prevent misunderstanding.°® But Flavian would evidently not permit any hint 
that Eutyches could validly claim Athanasius in support of his own doctrine, 
and so Basil’s remark was modified in the minutes from one of conciliation to 


Tin ot ev Nixatar Edeomioav kai ý ev Epéoon éBeBaiwoev ayia cdvodos. Eutyches made the same 
claim in his subsequent appeal to Pope Leo (Leo, Ep. 21). 


55 ACO IL1.1, 133:35ff. (1.738 ff). 

6° ACOIL1.1, 169:13-16 (1.743): rò de Méyew pri röv ebAaßeorarov EXevainov ôr elrev ‘ws oi 
Tin yor marepes ot ev Nukaío kai ot ev Epeowı eßeßaiwoav, obres Exw, Gekvvra Kal êk TOV 
reXevraiwv Hmov oùk MHEANGEV öuodoynoaı TOV KUpLOV Hud TOV X pLaToV óuooúciov Huiv KATA THV 
cápka yeyevnobar. 


6 ACOIL1.1, 173:11-16 (1.789). & ACO IL1.1, 172:34-173:31 (1.788-791). 
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threat: ‘if you do not affirm two natures after the incarnation, you imply 
mixture and confusion’. 

To conclude, the evidence of the Home Synod (and its subsequent enquiry) 
reveals the continued centrality of the idea of ‘Nicaea’ in provoking and 
exacerbating ecclesial controversy. The preceding months had exposed the 
profound gulf between the Antiochene ‘reading’ of Nicaea and Ephesus, 
whereby the hermeneutical prioritization of the Formula could legitimize the 
promulgation of a strongly dyophysite Christology, and the hard-line Cyrillian 
‘reading’ of Nicaea and Ephesus, which recognized all of Cyril’s writings, most 
especially his Anathemas, as possessing a special interpretive authority. The 
Home Synod thus witnessed the beginning of an open conflict between these 
divergent trajectories of reception, as each sought to have its construal of 
Nicaea enshrined as alone authoritative. Moreover, the proceedings of the 
Home Synod demonstrate that these different ideas of ‘Nicaea’ were increas- 
ingly being expressed through subtle documentary strategies, just as the text of 
the Nicene Creed itself was now being read primarily within the context 
of carefully tailored conciliar proceedings. Indeed, Flavian’s own deft shaping of 
the Home Synod’s record nicely illustrates the opportunities that a shrewd 
manipulation of the textual record could offer. 

Eutyches’ resourceful responses, however, reveal that such documentary 
strategies could also be used to articulate threatening counter-construals of 
Nicaea, which both shielded doctrinal idiosyncrasies behind the affirmation of 
simplistic cyphers (“Nicaea and Ephesus’) and also portrayed opponents’ 
efforts to clarify the Nicene faith as heretical attempts to add to it. Indeed, 
the success of Eutyches’ endeavours is shown by the fact that Flavian could not 
ultimately prove the superiority of his version of the Nicene faith, but only 
impose it. The authority of councils and their written proceedings loomed so 
large during 448-51 precisely because Nicaea’s conceptual flexibility meant 
that the battle for orthodoxy was more effectively fought on the page than in 
the flesh, and more effectively asserted than argued for. 

Moreover, the struggle between Flavian and Eutyches had brought some 
significant questions to the fore. What was the precise nature of the confirm- 
ation of Nicaea at Ephesus? Which version of the Ephesine acta most fully 
expressed its achievement and conveyed its authority? Which of Cyril’s 
writings possessed a hermeneutical priority in expounding the faith of Nicaea? 
The events of the Home Synod testify to Flavian’s failure satisfactorily to 
resolve these questions; within months, Dioscorus would get his own chance 
to provide an answer. 


© ACO IL1.1, 144:26-7 (1.545): "Eàv um dd0 pices pera THY Evwow eimmıs, obykpacw Aéyes 
Kal ovyxvou. 
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The Ephesine synod of August 449 provided Dioscorus with the opportunity 
to articulate his own interpretation of the faith of Nicaea and Ephesus, and, 
with the full authority of an oecumenical council behind him, to enshrine that 
interpretation as alone authoritative. Thus, for Dioscorus, the work of Ephesus 
I could be finally completed, the new Cyril condemning the new ‘Nestoriuses’,* 
and so confirming afresh the authentic faith of Nicaea. Indeed, the nine 
months between the Home Synod and Ephesus II witnessed the further 
development of Dioscorus and Eutyches’ strategy to undermine the dyophy- 
site reading of ‘Nicaea’ (via the Formula), and to establish their own construal 
as truly faithful to the fathers of 325 and 431. 

Eutyches wasted no time in publicizing the injustice of Flavian’s synod, and 
his own impeccably Nicene credentials. He displayed written contestationes 
around Constantinople (quickly removed by Flavian’s men), which pro- 
claimed that he had always held to the faith of Nicaea as confirmed at 
Ephesus.” He commended his case to Dioscorus, who immediately received 
him into communion and rejected Flavian's verdict against him.” Most sig- 
nificantly of all, Eutyches appealed to Pope Leo. Here again he presented 
himself as unswervingly loyal to ‘that faith which was put forth at Nicaea by 
the holy synod, and truly confirmed at Ephesus’, and complained that, at the 
Home Synod, Flavian had refused to have his written confession of the faith 
read.* The full text of this confessio (which Eutyches attached to his letter) 
nicely reveals why Flavian had been so keen to prevent the document’s 
inclusion in the synodical records. For it is a simple affirmation of fidelity to 
‘the same faith as that which was laid down by the holy synod of 318 most 
blessed bishops who were gathered at Nicaea from the whole world, and which 
was confirmed and ratified afresh for sole acceptance by the holy synod 


1 ACO ILL.1, 118:10 (1.304). 

? ACO 11.2.1, 35:23-4, 35:29-32; cf. Leo, Ep. 21 (ACO II.4, 144:25-28). 

? Mansi, VI, 1045, 1099. 

t Leo, Ep. 21 (ACO IL4, 144:9-10): fidem quae Nicaeae exposita est a sancta synodo, 
confirmata vero apud Ephesum. 
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assembled at Ephesus"? Just as he had done at the Home Synod, Eutyches thus 
shrewdly advanced an entirely uncontroversial avowal of ‘Nicaea and Eph- 
esus’, in order to outmanoeuvre any attacks on his orthodoxy, and to portray 
his opponents as heretically adding to this pure faith. 

Moreover, Eutyches now sharpened his argument further, appealing dir- 
ectly to the Ephesine proceedings of 22 July.° Eutyches explained that he had 
refused to assent to Flavian's doctrine of two natures after the Incarnation 
because he ‘feared the decision of the synod, not wanting to take away or to 
add one word contrary to the faith put forward by the holy synod of Nicaea’.’ 
Eutyches then made explicit which ‘decision’ he meant, by providing a lengthy 
quotation from the proceedings of 22 July.? In fact, he subtly juxtaposed two 
separate parts of the conciliar record: the initial affirmation of the Nicene 
Creed (with the credal text cited in full), and the subsequent judgement 
following Charisius' plaint.? This had the effect of decontextualizing that latter 
‘canon’ (a specific ruling regarding the reception of penitent heretics), making 
it appear to be a blanket ban on any other credal statement. Eutyches had thus 
forged a potent weapon: by reorienting the achievement of Ephesus around 
the 22 July (building on Cyril's earlier efforts), he could portray any attempt at 
further doctrinal clarification not only as an impious addition to Nicaea but as 
falling under the condemnation of Ephesus. Flavian's efforts to depict himself 
as the true interpreter of Nicaea and Ephesus (via the Formula) were in this 
way seriously undermined— for, Eutyches contended, Flavian had not in fact 
followed the teaching of Ephesus, but had rather directly contravened it. 

Meanwhile, Flavian pursued his own ‘Nicene’ strategy in seeking to com- 
mend the decision of the Home Synod. Writing to Leo, he emphasized that 
Eutyches had placed himself outside the Nicene faith by seeking to upset ‘the 
exposition of the faith composed by the 318 holy fathers, and the letter that 
Cyril of holy memory wrote to Nestorius, and one by the same author on the 
same subject to the Easterners’.'” In this way, Flavian construed his own 
interpretation of Nicaea and Ephesus (via the Second Letter and the Formula) 


* Leo, Ep. 21 (ACO 114, 145:8-11): quemadmodum sancta et ex universe orbe terrarum apud 
Nicaeam habita synodus trecentorum decem et octo beatissimorum episcoporum fidem con- 
stituit et quam confirmavit ac definivit denuo optinere solam sancta synodus Ephesi collecta. 

é This further suggests that Eutyches had been using the 22 July acta in his earlier monastic 
campaign. 

7 Leo, Ep. 21 (ACO IL4, 144:11-13): ego autem metuens definitionem a synodo nec adimere 
nec addere verbum contra expositam fidem a sacta synodo Nicaena. 

* ACO IL2.1, 42:5-35. By placing this quotation at the end of a long list of patristic citations, 
Eutyches made the conciliar proceedings into a kind of 'corporate father', summing up their 
testimony. 

? Eutyches juxtaposed ACO 1.1.7, 88:1-89:13 (CA.74.3) with ACO 1.1.7, 105:20-106:8 
(CA.77). 

10° Leo, Ep. 22 (ACO ILI1.1, 37:1-3): rv de rv Tin ayiwv marepwv mepi THs mIoTews yeyev- 
query ékÜeouw Kal TÜv TOU ns Öclas pnus KvpiAAov Trpós T€ Neoré prov ypapetoav emo Tov Kal 
Tov mpos Tovs THS AvaroAns Tob aùroô Öuoiws [...]. 
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as long-established, whilst depicting Eutyches’ doctrine as a blasphemous 
innovation. Flavian based his argument on the carefully tailored written 
proceedings of the Home Synod itself, which he sent to Leo with the letter.”* 
Tellingly, Cyril’s Second Letter was now so closely associated with its formal 
affirmation at Ephesus I (and so commonly read in that particular documen- 
tary context), that Flavian could quote from the Second Letter in the context of 
its place within Cyril’s acta.’ 

Leo’s response to these various entreaties—his celebrated Tomus (Ep. 27)— 
only succeeded in injecting further confusion into the controversy over Ni- 
caea. Convinced by Flavian’s acta that Eutyches had indeed departed from the 
orthodox faith, Leo offered a lengthy refutation of the archimandrite’s doc- 
trine. Crucially, however, Leo based his case upon the Apostles’ Creed, not the 
Nicene Creed. Eutyches’ error, Leo argued, was that he failed to understand 
the first words of the Creed—for in that universal confession the faithful 
confess that they believe in ‘God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son our Lord, who was born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin 
Mary'.? A curious overlap in credal texts meant that the clause (‘born of the 
Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary’) that Leo now made central to his case 
against Eutyches was the same one that had been employed by Nestorius 
against Cyril, and which Cyril had subsequently lambasted as an erroneous 
addition to the Nicene Creed! It is therefore unsurprising that Eutyches' allies 
soon construed Leo's accurate citation of the Apostles’ Creed as, in fact, an 
inaccurate (indeed ‘Nestorian’) citation of the Nicene Creed."* In any case, for 
Leo the Apostles’ Creed was the all-sufficient guarantor of orthodoxy, and if 
Eutyches had “been content to receive that creed in its entirety with a pure and 
simple heart, he would at no point go astray from the decrees of the most 
sacred council of Nicaea'.? In the event, Dioscorus’ refusal to have the Tomus 
read at Ephesus II ensured that the problems that Leo's construal of orthodoxy 
raised would not be confronted until Chalcedon. 

It quickly became apparent, however, that the emperor's support lay with 
Dioscorus and Eutyches, not Flavian. Flavian was commanded by Theodosius 
to produce a written statement of his faith, and his evasiveness on the doctrine 
of the two natures (in sharp contrast to his forthright remarks at the Home 


11 Leo, Ep. 22 (ACO 11.1.1, 37:16-17). 

12 Leo, Ep. 26 (ACO 11.1.1, 39:3-8). Flavian's assumption of Leo's familiarity with the 
Ephesine proceedings of 22 June (ACO IL 1.1, 39:9-10) again suggests a wide circulation. 

13 Leo, Ep. 28.1 (ACO IL2.1, 25:6), 28.2 (ACO 11.2.1, 25:11-12): in deum patrem omnipoten- 
tem et in Iesum Christum filium eius unicum, dominum nostrum, qui natus est de spiritu sancto 
et Maria virgine [...]. 

14 Cf. Vigilius of Thapsus, Contra Eut. IV.1. 

15 Leo, Ep. 31.4 (ACO II.4, 15:2-4): cuius symboli plenitudinem si Eutyches puro et simplici 
voluisset corde concipere, in nullo a decretis sacratissimi Nicaeni concilii deviaret et hoc a sanctis 
patribus intellegeret constitutum [...]. 
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Synod) indicated how far he had been pushed onto the defensive.'^ Tellingly, 
Flavian now took refuge, just as Eutyches had done at the Synod, in a simple 
affirmation of ‘the expositions of the holy fathers who met at Nicaea, and of 
those who met at Ephesus in the time of Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, of blessed 
memory." Theodosius was, however, in no way satisfied—he swiftly accepted 
Eutyches’ and Dioscorus’ calls for an oecumenical council to settle the con- 
troversy, and (as discussed above) arranged for a formal investigation into the 
Home Synod.’* Indeed, the real purpose of this enquiry, as Florentius’ con- 
cluding remarks revealed, was to set on record the unreliability of Flavian’s 
version of events, and so to provide further damning evidence for the upcom- 
ing council.'? 

Theodosius’ preparations for Ephesus II represent a significant shift in his 
strategy from Ephesus I. Recognizing the naivety of his earlier expectation that 
the assembled bishops would arrive at a settlement amicably and unaided, the 
emperor now sought to exert a far tighter control over proceedings. The 
authentic idea of ‘Nicaea’ would not be arrived at after days of episcopal 
discussion, nor would the council’s outcome be left to chance—all, rather, 
would be dictated from the start. The first session of Ephesus II opened, 
indeed, with the meticulous presentation of the various imperial instructions: 
Dioscorus was to preside, Juvenal and Thalassius were to assist him, and the 
imperial commissioners Helpidius and Eulogius (with the proconsul Proclus) 
were to keep good order.”® Instructions on attendance were similarly robust, 
and clearly indicated where the imperial favour lay: the fanatically anti- 
Nestorian Barsaumas was invited, Theodoret was excluded, and Flavian and 
Eusebius were to attend but were not to take any active part in proceedings.”* 

Most significantly of all, the council was directed to ‘decree the preservation 
of the orthodox faith’, and so expel ‘the promoters and supporters of the 
impious blasphemy of Nestorius’.”” That faith was identified as ‘the orthodox 


1° ACO ILI.1, 35-6; cf. Kinzig, Formulae, II, 88-90. 

17 ACO IL1.l, 35:10-12: xai rats éxOéceor trav dyiwv narepwv àv re èv Nuxatac [Kat èv 
KovoravrwovróAe] cvveA00vrov kai rwv Ev Eypeowı emi Too THS bolas pnus Kvpí(Mov TOÜ 
yevouevov émiokómov THs AMe£avópécv. Note that the words ‘kai ev Kowvoravrıvovmödeı are very 
likely to be a later addition, and so are rightly bracketed out by Schwartz. 

18 Cf. Mansi, VI, 588-9, 764. Flavian was desperate to prevent a new oecumenical council, 
knowing its likely outcome: cf. Leo, Ep. 26; Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 469-71; Hodgson/Driver, 
342-3). 

1% Cf. ACO IL1.1, 176:25-6 (1.826), 176:34-7 (1.828). 

2 ACO ILI.1, 68:2-69:6 (1.24), 71:20-30 (1.48), 72:5-30 (1.49), 73:4-18 (1.50), 73:21-74:6 
(151), 74:9-28 (1.52). 

22 ACO IL1.1, 71:2-13 (1.47), 72:20-2 (1.49), 74:9-13 (1.52). 

? ACO 111.1, 74:3-5 (151): kai robs tiv roô doeßoüs Neoropiov BAaogpnyiav Imdovvras 7} 
ovykporoüvras ék TOV Ayiav exkAnodv ékBaAetv, THY de 6pOddo0Eov mior Beßaiav kai doáAevrov 
turca mapapvlaxdnvan [...]. 
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creed that the holy fathers at Nicaea handed down and that the holy council of 
Ephesus confirmed’—a faith that ‘fully satisfies our needs’.”* In addition, those 
‘who dare to make any addition to, or subtraction from, the exposition of the 
faith by the holy fathers at Nicaea and later at Ephesus’ were to be regarded as 
alien to orthodoxy.”* Theodosius’ construal of the Nicene faith thus precisely 
followed the model already established by Dioscorus and Eutyches: under the 
cover of a simple confession of “Nicaea and Ephesus’, a hard-line Cyrillianism 
would be imposed as alone legitimate, and, through an appeal to ‘Canon 7’ of 
22 July 431, the Antiochene idea of Nicaea would be condemned as contra- 
vening Ephesus, and as impiously adding to the all-sufficient Creed. 

Theodosius’ concern, however, was not merely to re-affirm the achievement 
of Ephesus I, but to retrace it. He commanded that just as Nestorius’ blas- 
phemy ‘was the occasion of the holy council already held previously at 
Ephesus’, and had ‘received condign condemnation from the holy fathers 
assembled there’, so the recent revival of the Nestorian heresy required the 
convocation of ‘this second council of Ephesus, in our concern to completely 
excise the root of evil.” The authority and legitimacy of the second Ephesine 
council was thus expressed in its careful mirroring of the first: the bishops of 
August 449 met in the same city (indeed, in the same church) as their 
illustrious forebears, to condemn the same enemies, under the presidency of 
the same see. The faith of Nicaea was again to be confirmed, but through its 
earlier confirmation in 431. Accordingly, when Dioscorus had the Nicene 
Creed quoted at the climax of the first session, it was via the Creed’s earlier 
citation in the acta of Ephesus I. Likewise, when Flavian and Eusebius were 
formally condemned, it was via the Ephesine ruling of 22 July. Ephesus II 
presented itself, then, as engaged in a kind of conciliar mimesis: just as 
Ephesus I confirmed the faith of Nicaea, so Ephesus II confirmed the faith 
of Nicaea and Ephesus, recapitulating the activity of the former council and so 
reapplying its verdict afresh. Dioscorus recognized, in short, that a radical 
change to the idea of ‘Nicaea’ was best secured precisely through denying that 
there had been any change at all.”° 


23 ACO IL1.1, 73:28-9 (1.51): mereiouevor ápketv Hiv Tijv mapadobetoav mapa dv dyiwv 
marépov tav Ev Nixaiat 6p0ddoéov miorw, Hv kai 7 ayia obvodos ý èv Epeowı Eßeßaiwoer. 

24 ACO ILI.1, 74:24-7 (1.52): robs yap kará te tpooOjnnv Twa Ù welwow TOV éxreÜévrov mepi 
Ths TioTews Tapa TÕv ayiwv Ev Nıkaiaı marépov Kal pera Tavra Ev Epeowı émyewijoavras eimetv 
obdeuiav mavreAÓs mappyciav Ev THe aylar ovvößwı éxew avexöueda, ddd Kal ómró THY Duerepav 
eivaı kptow BovAöueda [...]. 

?5 ACO IL.1.1, 73:4-8 (1.50): Tis ev 76m yevouévgs mpdtepov èv Epeowı dyias ovvóðov 1j 
Neoropiov tot dvcceBots mpos Tov Heov BrAacpnpia yéyovev airia kai dua TobTO THY a€iay Tapa 
TÓV ovveàlóvrwv éketoe ayiwv marépov éé£aro pHpov- Erreiön 9€ Kal vov Erepa máMw AupıoßnT- 
nos Kata THs Üeías Eymyepraı miorews, THY Ödevrepav raórqv Ev Epeowı yevécbat oúvoðov 
edeomicanenv [...]; cf. ACO IL1.1, 82:7-18 (1.79). 

6 For such a denial: ACO IL1.1, 86:31-87:5 (1.119). 
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With the emperor’s instructions formally read, Dioscorus could proceed to 
examine the case of Eutyches with the imperial account of the faith clearly 
established. Indeed, since the emperor’s articulation of “Nicaea and Ephesus’ 
had been expressed in a manner entirely concordant with Eutyches own 
construal, the hearing of the archimandrite’s plaint gave Dioscorus another 
opportunity to hammer home the new Nicene orthodoxy. Accordingly, Eu- 
tyches’ document professed his loyalty to the faith of Nicaea as confirmed at 
Ephesus." As in his appeal to Leo, Eutyches prioritized as Ephesus I’s key 
work the ‘decree that whoever added to it [the Creed] in thought or teaching is 
subject to the penalties then laid down’.”® Again Eutyches claimed that it was 
‘out of fear of transgressing the decree’ that he had refused to assent to 
Flavian’s doctrine at the Home Synod, since it ‘required me to make certain 
statements that went beyond the definitions at Nicaea and at the previous 
council of Ephesus’.”” Thus, Eutyches positioned himself as the humble 
follower of Nicaea and Ephesus, avoided clarifying his own doctrine, and 
portrayed Flavian and Eusebius as expounding ‘a different creed from that 
issued at Nicaea and confirmed at the earlier council here’.*° 

Dioscorus’ procedural organization of the session, and his careful shaping 
of its written record, was masterful. Recognizing how effectively Eutyches had 
undermined the efforts of Flavian at the Home Synod by setting on record an 
alternative idea of ‘Nicaea’, Dioscorus ensured that, at Ephesus II, no such 
counter-construals were heard. Leo’s Tomus, with its claim that the credal 
faith spoke against the doctrine of Eutyches, was ‘received’, but not read or 
entered into the official proceedings! A request from Flavian’s supporters 
that an examination of the faith of Nicaea and Ephesus be conducted before 
hearing Eutyches’ plaint was ignored, and entirely omitted from the council’s 
record.?? Most tellingly, when the reading of the Home Synod's proceedings 


27 ACO IL1.1, 90:17ff. (1.157). 

78 ACO IL1.1, 91:10-11 (1.157): kai Spov é&jveyxev tov mapa tabtnv mpooriÜévra ti 1) 
émwoobvTa Ñ SuddoKovTa emiTysiots rois TOTE éyypagetow broreiodaı [...]; cf. ACO IL1.1, 94:24 
ff. (1.185). 

2 ACO ILI.1, 95:14-16 (1.185): ammırei pe érepá Twa Tapa Ta ékreÜévra ev re THe Nucaécv kai 
év Eyeowı qT pOTEpov eimeiv. éyo de poßndeis mapaßnvar TÓV T€ ééevexÜévra öpov imo TÍS ayias ov- 
vodov Tis Evrauda ovveıdeyuevns mpwnv kara BovAnoıv Hed [...]; Ephesus Is condemnation of 
Flavian on this latter point was, indeed, perfectly valid: W. de Vries (1975), ‘Das Konzil von 
Ephesus 449, eine “Raubersynode”?’, OCP 41, 357-98. 

°° ACO ILI.1, 118:11-13 (1.305): Ex rdv dvayırworouevwv éketvo émonuawa@peba Ore miorv 
érépav Tapa THY ékreÜetoav Ev rq Nixaéwv kai BeBawweicav évraüÜa TO mpórepov é£éÜevro oi 
rara. eimövres, as John the notary summarized Eutyches’ testimony. 

31 ACO ILL.1, 83:15-17 (1.84). 

?? The request is revealed in Flavian's subsequent appeal: ACO 11.2, 77-9. The fact that Flavian 
could compose a lengthy letter at the conclusion to the first session renders suspect the later 
claims that he had died as a direct result of the violent blows allegedly inflicted upon him at this 
point—see also: H. Chadwick (1955), “The Exile and Death of Flavian of Constantinople: 
A Prologue to the Council of Chalcedon', JTS n.s. 6, 17-34. 
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threatened to offer a different idea of Nicaea’, Dioscorus orchestrated pious 
interruptions to provide an appropriate ‘spin’ on the material. For instance, 
when the council reached the point where the text of the Formula had been 
recited, Eustathius of Berytus (a prominent ally of Dioscorus) interjected to 
explain that ‘some of the things that he [Cyril] wrote were disputed in his 
lifetime by those who did not understand correctly what he had put so well’,” 
and that the Formula should be read in the light of Cyril’s letters to Acacius, 
Valerian, and Succensus, and of his Anathemas.** In this way, the inconveni- 
ent truth of Cyril’s ‘moderate’ writings could be overcome by granting inter- 
pretive priority to his more strongly miaphysite ones. The imposition of a 
particular construal of Nicaea and Ephesus also required the imposition of a 
‘select Cyril’. 

The delicacy of Dioscorus’ task was briefly exposed in an exchange with a 
delegation of Eutyches’ monastic supporters. Dioscorus explained that, in 
order to show themselves orthodox, the monks must make a clear statement 
of their faith.” The monks replied by parroting the standard cypher of 
orthodoxy—that they affirmed the faith of Nicaea and Ephesus. Dioscorus 
had to ensure, however, that Flavian and Eusebius could not exploit the same 
cypher to demonstrate their own orthodoxy, and so he asked the monks a 
further question: ‘regarding the coming of the Saviour in the flesh, do you 
believe the same as the blessed Athanasius, the blessed Cyril, the blessed 
Gregory, and all the orthodox bishops??? The monks, perhaps confused or 
daunted by the question, simply repeated their safe formula: ‘we believe the 
same as the holy fathers who met at Nicaea and those assembled here’.” 
Rather than open a potentially damaging theological debate, Dioscorus instead 
referred them to Eutyches’ plaint: ‘Eutyches has sent a document. Do you 
agree with what he has written? Do you follow his faith?"? Significantly, only 
when the monks had made this further affirmation could Juvenal pronounce 
that 'they profess the orthodox faith defined at Nicaea and confirmed at 
Ephesus'?? This episode reveals, then, that the cypher “Nicaea and Ephesus’ 


3 ACO IL1.1, 112:13-14 (1.261): rıva rv map adrod avyypaqérrov èv rH adrob “whi mapa 
TÓYV odK öphas TA kaAÓs eipnueva vevonkórov |...]. 

?* ACO IL1.1, 112:21-3 (1.261). The council regarded the Anathemas as the authoritative 
expression of Cyril's doctrine: cf. Flemming, Akten, 147:35ff. Perry, Ephesus, 356-61. 

35 ACO IL1.1, 188:21-4 (1.889). 
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remained vulnerable to diverse readings, and that its authoritative interpret- 
ation had to be tightly controlled and guarded. 

With the Home Synod’s proceedings duly examined, Dioscorus could 
proceed formally to confirm the Nicene faith as Theodosius had articulated 
it. Eutyches’ doctrine was thus declared by the council as in harmony with ‘the 
definition of faith of the council of Nicaea, and the acts of the previous great 
and holy council at Ephesus’.*° Then, in another expression of the second 
Ephesine council’s perfect continuity with the first, the full record of the 
session of 22 July 431 was read. Indeed, by having the text of the Nicene 
Creed received via its inclusion in Cyril’s acta, Dioscorus further emphasized 
the inseparability of the Creed from its Ephesine confirmation. Crucially, of 
course, citing the 22 July proceedings allowed the Creed to be read in the 
context of the Ephesine condemnation of ‘Nestorian’ additions to Nicaea, 
which was precisely how Flavian and Eusebius’ actions at the Home Synod 
were now being construed. Dioscorus then reiterated but subtly paraphrased 
the decree, both universalizing its scope and directing the force of its prohib- 
ition against any statement composed in addition to (rather than just contrary 
to) the Nicene Creed." On this basis, then, Flavian and Eusebius were 
formally condemned, and the authentic Nicene faith triumphantly reaffirmed. 
Subsequent sessions of Ephesus II condemned all the other major ‘Nestorian’ 
bishops on the same basis. Theodoret and Domnus, for instance, were depict- 
ed as those who ‘had the audacity to draw up a Creed, according to their own 
fancy, without the slightest regard for the synod...which has clearly forbidden 
anyone to presume to write, expound, or compose any formula of faith other 
than that of the holy and blessed fathers’.*” 

The scale of Dioscorus' achievement at Ephesus II should not be underesti- 
mated. He had succeeded not only in vanquishing his Antiochene foes polit- 
ically but in establishing as illegitimate their entire construal of the Nicene 
faith. With the full authority of an oecumenical council, and with the full 
support of the emperor, Dioscorus had dramatically remodelled the reception 
of Ephesus I, ruling out the Antiochene trajectory that had found in the 
Formula of 433 the means to propound a strongly dyophysite Christology as 
orthodox, and reorienting the legacy of Cyril's council around the textual 
record of 22 July. In doing so, he had given the commonplace shibboleth of ‘no 
additions to Nicaea’ sharp conciliar teeth: for now, via an appeal to the 
Ephesine decree, any doctrine deemed to have added to the Nicene Creed 
could be ruled not only as inconsistent with Ephesus I but as coming under its 


4 ACO IL1.1, 182:11-14 (1.884.1): "Ev rau adrov ovvex@s kararideodaı ws àkoAovÜet rhi 
erdeoeı THs míorews THs Ev Nixatat cvvddov kai rots èv Epeowı mpaxGetor THe mporepaı peyádànı 
Kal aylaı ovvóðwı ópÜoGo£órarov Ev ois amepbéyEato, kareiAnpa. 

41 ACO ILI.1, 189:37-190:6 (1.943); cf. ACO II.1.1, 191:9-28 (1.962). 

? Flemming, Akten, 87:40-5; Perry, Ephesus, 212. 
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direct condemnation. Indeed, in shaping the 22 July proceedings into a 
weapon against Antiochene theology, Dioscorus had completed the task 
begun by his predecessor Cyril more than a decade before. It is highly unlikely, 
moreover, that Dioscorus’ opponents had seen his strategy coming, for, as we 
have argued, the 22 July session remained largely unknown outside Cyril’s 
most passionate supporters. Finally, this radical shift in the idea of ‘Nicaea’ 
had been achieved through the most ardent reaffirmation of the unchangeable 
and inviolable nature of the Nicene faith: ‘Nicaea’ had been creatively reima- 
gined precisely by being conservatively restated. 

The contribution of Ephesus II to the idea of ‘Nicaea’ was also significant in 
conciliar terms, firstly by further eliding the councils of Nicaea and Ephesus I, 
and secondly by making its own activity a necessary part of the authentic 
expression of the one Nicene faith. 

Firstly, then, it was consistently emphasized at Ephesus II that the fathers of 
Nicaea and Ephesus ‘were in such agreement with each other in their confes- 
sion that there was absolutely no difference in their opinions or definitions? 
and that ‘even though one speaks of two councils, they relate to one faith’.** It 
is this one faith of “Nicaea and Ephesus’ that, the gathered bishops exclaim, 
saves the world.? Indeed, the Ephesine decree's anathematization of any 
modification to Nicaea was formally extended by Dioscorus to cover Ephesus 
as well: ‘if anyone questions or scrutinizes or revises the proceedings or the 
decrees of the fathers who met at Nicaea or convened here, let him be 
anathema". ^^ Once again, a pneumatological understanding of conciliar activ- 
ity undergirded this point: since at Ephesus ‘the Holy Spirit sat together with 
the fathers...and decreed what they decreed, whoever revises those decrees 
rejects the grace of the Spirit’.*” It is commonly argued that the most fervent 
(“Monophysite’) supporters of Nicaea were those most opposed to the author- 
ity of any subsequent councils, yet in fact precisely the opposite was true: for 
Dioscorus, the unique authority and sole sufficiency of Nicaea could only be 
truly secured, and the authentic faith of Nicaea only be fully affirmed, through 
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its confirmation at Ephesus I.** Paradoxically, it was Dioscorus’ very desire to 


protect the ‘monopoly’ of Nicaea that made him a passionate conciliarist. 

Once unleashed, however, this conciliar logic could not be limited solely to 
Ephesus I. With regard to the second point above, then, beneath all the 
affirmations of the unique and inviolable faith of ‘Nicaea and Ephesus’ the 
acta reveal a clear intention to bring Ephesus II itself under Nicaea’s sacred 
canopy. Thus, at several points, the conciliar procedure self-consciously 
echoed that of Ephesus I. The final session of Ephesus II, for instance, 
concluded with the formal affirmation of Dioscorus’ letters to Domnus as 
concordant with the Nicene faith, and those of Domnus as contrary to it, just 
as Ephesus I had treated Cyril and Nestorius’ letters.*? The new ‘Cyril’ was 
adding his own writings to those of his illustrious predecessor as authoritative 
interpretations of the Nicene faith. By retracing and reapplying the work of 
Cyril’s council in the present, Dioscorus’ council became inextricably bound 
up with it (and so with the Nicene council as well). The orchestrated cries of 
the gathered bishops reinforce this repeatedly: ‘Dioscorus and Cyril have one 
faith!’,°° ‘Dioscorus and Cyril have confirmed the faith of the fathers!’** 

As in Cyril's earlier Ephesine acta, moreover, it was pneumatology that 
acted as the glue unifying past and present conciliar activity: the bishops of 
Ephesus II spoke of having been 'assembled according to the operation of the 
Holy Spirit"? described their verdicts as being ‘pronounced by God through 
the holy council’,*’ and acclaimed Dioscorus’ words as ‘the sayings of the Holy 
Spirit...the fathers live through you!’** Dioscorus similarly applauded the cries 
of the synod: '[such words] you do not shout of yourselves alone, but it is the 
Holy Spirit who exclaims in you! ?? The tropes associated with Nicaea’s unique 
status, in other words, were now being further democratized to encompass 
Ephesus II as well as Ephesus I. Eutyches, similarly, was judged truly Nicene 
because he affirmed all three councils: ‘the holy council at Nicaea, and the one 


^5 Contra Sieben, Konzilsidee, 247-50. 
^? Flemming, Akten, 143:44-5, 147:35-6; Perry, Ephesus, 351-2, 356-7. 
° ACO IL1.1, 101:6-7 (1.226): Awöoropos kai KöpıAdos piav míoTw éxovouw. 
°! Flemming, Akten, 57:7-8; Perry, Ephesus, 126. 
? ACO IL3.1, 174:28-30 (1.884.13; preserved in Latin): ex oblatis libellis a reverentissimo 
Eutyche presbytero et archimandrite nunc sancto congregato conventui secundum sancti spir- 
itus operationem [...]; and again at Flemming, Akten, 91:5-6; Perry, Ephesus, 217. 

5 ACO IL3.1, 179:2 (1884.36; preserved in Latin): hoc enim decretum a deo prolatum est per 
sanctum concilium. 

5t ACO ILI.1, 89:20-1 (1.148): Adraı ai pwvai mveuuaros áyíov [...] Sa cod (ow of marepes. 
Tar pbAakt THS miorews. The ascription of acclamations to the whole synod was itself a way of 
demonstrating its miraculous Spirit-guided consensus, just as the council’s exposure of deceit, 
disagreement, and disorder in the Home Synod’s proceedings was intended to prove that the 
Spirit could not have been present. 

°® Flemming, Akten, 57:10-12; Perry, Ephesus, 126. 
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that both formerly, and now, is assembled here by the grace of God’.°° The 
presbyter Pelagius’ plaint made this point yet more explicitly, construing 
Ephesus II not merely as the latest authoritative expression of the Nicene 
faith, but as its final one: 


God has already assembled you here twice; but this third oecumenical synod, 
placed at the termination of ages, will be, I opine, the last of all the councils 
convoked by the Holy Spirit. That is the reason why the Holy Spirit, who is the 
perfecter of all, has assembled it with special care, because it is the last; wishing to 
fulfil here again: 'by the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
established’. Whoever, then, will not yield himself to what the Holy Spirit shall 
decide, by your means and mediation, let him be regarded as a heathen and a 
publican; let him, in fact, be excommunicated. [...] For, if two in number, or three 
persons, bearing witness, are to be believed, according to the law and the divine 
Scripture, when three synods pronounce, by the help of the Trinity—that is to say, 
when the Trinity itself pronounces, through their mediation—who would venture 
to dispute your judgements by alleging that they are not with justice determined??? 


The Trinity are three, so too are the councils: with Ephesus II, the conciliar 
task was completed. Theodosius took a similarly definite line in his formal 
ratification of Ephesus II. He described how, just as the bishops had ‘con- 
firmed and consolidated’ the faith of Nicaea at Ephesus I against Nestorius, so 
they had now done so again in response to the revival of the Nestorian heresy, 
finally eradicating that pernicious seed of error at its very roots.** The true 
faith had thereby not merely been restored, but ‘truly and powerfully strength- 
ened’.”° Tellingly, Theodosius focused upon the council’s reaffirmation of the 
Ephesine decree, that ‘none should dare by any means, not even partially, to 
deprave the definition of the 318 bishops who assembled at Nicaea, nor to 
presume to add to or to subtract anything from it'.^? 

Most striking of all was the form in which Theodosius ordered subscription 
to the work of the council: ‘this our God-loving law, the creed of our holy faith, 
and the definition of the two synods aforementioned, as well as this, that 
nobody shall add to it, even one word, or shall subtract from it, and nobody 
shall presume to interpret it, seeing that it is its own expositor and obvious 


to everybody’.°' The Nicene Creed, in other words, was now to be read in 


°° ACO 113.1, 186:25-7 (1.884.85; preserved in Latin): et inveniens eum recte sapere et unitum 
tam sancto Nicaeno concilio quam ei quod pridem hic et nunc gratia dei collectum est [...]. 

?' Flemming, Akten, 85:36-87:2; Perry, Ephesus, 208-9. 

°® Flemming, Akten, 25:6ff.; Perry, Ephesus, 364-6. 

°° Flemming, Akten, 153:22-5; Perry, Ephesus, 366. 

°° Flemming, Akten, 153:29-33; Perry, Ephesus, 367. 

* Flemming, Akten, 153:36-41; Perry, Ephesus, 369; the construal was repeated in Dioscorus’ 
encyclical letter (Flemming, Akten, 155:20ff.; Perry, Ephesus, 373-5). It was precisely because the 
meaning of Nicaea was not ‘obvious to everyone’ that such a carefully arranged construal had to 
be imposed as alone legitimate. 
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the context of the Ephesine decree, and the ‘definition’ of Ephesus I and 
Ephesus II. To confess Nicaea correctly, then, one had to acknowledge both 
the absolute sufficiency of the Creed, and its authoritative interpretation at 
both councils of Ephesus. Having thus established the true faith, Theodosius 
sought to ensure that it was fixed for all time—the settlement was, he insisted, 
‘final, as that which has been accomplished by the co-operation of the 
Holy Spirit’.° 

This new official idea of ‘Nicaea’, confirmed by an oecumenical council and 
imposed by the emperor, was firmly upheld until Theodosius’ sudden death in 
July 450. Dioscorus, like his predecessor Cyril, ensured that the conciliar acta 
were widely circulated: within a year even the aged Nestorius, languishing in 
exile, was able to quote from a copy.? Leo’s campaign of letters against 
Ephesus II, claiming that the Nicene (actually Serdican) canons had been 
broken, and that the faith of Nicaea had been transgressed, fell on resolutely 
deaf ears.°* Indeed, when Theodosius finally deigned to pen Leo a reply, it was 
firmly to reiterate that the faith had now been settled by the verdict of the 
recent holy council, which had duly followed the decisions of Nicaea and 
Ephesus I: 


it is clear without a doubt that we have neither defined nor decreed nor under- 
stood anything beyond the faith of the fathers or the divine dogmas or definitions 
of the most reverend [bishops] who gathered in the Nicene city under Constan- 
tine of divine memory, or a little while ago in Ephesus under our decree.® 


It appeared to most as though the controversy over the idea of “Nicaea’ had, 
after twenty years, finally been laid to rest. 

To conclude, Ephesus II represented a decisive point in the ongoing struggle 
over ‘Nicaea’. By the late 440s, ‘Nicaea’ had become such a malleable cypher of 


*? Flemming, Akten, 155:16-18; Perry, Ephesus, 370 (from the emperor’s reiteration of his 
edict to Juvenal). 

5* Cf. Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 471 ff.; Hodgson/Driver, 343 ff.). Ironically, Nestorius entirely 
agreed with the self-presentation of Ephesus II as the repetition and reapplication of Ephesus I— 
only for him it was a second ‘council of heretics’ and a second betrayal of the faith of Nicaea, in 
which the tyrannous Dioscorus had succeeded the tyrannous Cyril, and the noble victim 
Nestorius had been replaced by the noble victim Flavian. 

°* The Nicene canons broken: Leo, Epp. 43, 44; the Nicene faith transgressed: Leo, Ep. 60; cf. 
more generally: Leo, Epp. 45-59. Leo insisted that his own doctrine was entirely in accord with 
the Creed of Nicaea (Ep. 54). On Leo’s strategy in the aftermath of Ephesus II, see S. Wessel 
(2012), Leo the Great and the Spiritual Rebuilding of a Universal Rome (Leiden: Brill), 259-83; on 
the range of accusations levelled against Ephesus II, see M. S. Smith (2012), ‘A Robbers’ Den? 
A Fresh Look at the Second Council of Ephesus, AD 449’, SP 52, 295-304. 

55 Leo, Ep. 63 (ACO 11.3.1, 16:18-22): ex quibus sine dubitatione manifestum est nihil nos 
praetor paternam fidem, aut dogmata divina, vel definitiones reverendissimorum, qui tam sub 
divae memoriae Constantino in Nicaea civitate, quam dudom nostro praecepto in Epheso 
congregate sunt, definisse, aut decrevisse, aut intellexisse; cf. Wessel, Leo, 267. Theodosius 
dispatched three letters in response to Leo’s requests—Leo, Ep. 62 to Leo directly, Ep. 63 to 
Galla Placidia, and Ep. 64 to Eudoxia. 
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orthodoxy that it threatened to render ecclesial pronouncements at best 
meaningless, and at worst ludicrous: in upholding Nicaea and anathematizing 
its transgressors, the Home Synod had condemned Eutyches and affırmed 
Flavian, whilst Ephesus II had exonerated Eutyches and condemned Flavian! 
Theodosius, not unwisely, recognized that the authentic idea of ‘Nicaea’ was 
thus better imposed than argued for, and more convincingly established on the 
pages of carefully tailored acta than in the confused hubbub of conciliar 
debate. And yet, to characterize Ephesus II as a victory for imperial coercion 
alone is considerably to underestimate its contribution. The foregoing analysis 
has identified several significant elements to this Ephesine achievement. 

Firstly, the official reception of Ephesus I was radically reoriented around its 
22 July acta, closing off the Antiochene strategy of reading Cyril’s council 
through the Formula of 433 while fashioning the (hitherto little-known) 
“Canon 7’ into a powerful weapon against any theological statements deemed 
to be an addition to the Nicene Creed. 

Secondly, precisely by presenting its activity as the mere recapitulation and 
reapplication of the all-sufficient decrees of Nicaea and Ephesus I, Ephesus II 
established its own authoritative conciliar status: the authentic faith of ‘Nicaea’ 
could now properly be confessed only through the recognition of the three 
councils of 325, 431, and 449. In this way, the fiercest defenders of Nicaea’s 
unique status were paradoxically revealed as those most committed to the 
authority of subsequent councils—for, they claimed, it was in those councils 
that the Holy Spirit guided the assembled bishops to present the unchanging 
faith of Nicaea afresh. This was no ‘mere repetition’ of Nicaea (for all recog- 
nized that simply repeating the syllables of the Creed uninterpreted was 
inadequate), but rather the ‘rejuvenating reception’ of the Nicene faith. 

Thirdly, the articulation of this idea of ‘Nicaea’ was primarily achieved 
through the careful layering of textual authorities in written conciliar acta. 
By quoting the Nicene Creed within its citation from the proceedings of 
Ephesus I, Dioscorus was able to demonstrate his council’s perfect fidelity to 
the Nicene tradition, while ensuring that the Creed was ‘read’ in a particular 
textual setting. The true meaning of the Creed was no longer to be discovered 
through interpreting what its words actually said, but by positioning how the 
text as a whole was read. In this way, the most self-consciously ‘conservative’ 
presentation of the faith of Nicaea could be, in fact, the means for the most 
dramatic remoulding of its identity: Ephesus II was the council that simultan- 
eously asserted “Canon 7’ against any additions to Nicaea, and radically 
transformed that faith into a hard-line Cyrillianism based on the Anathemas! 

The idea of ‘Nicaea’, then, had again shown itself to be both the source of 
dispute and the means by which that dispute could be overcome. In one sense, 
indeed, the solution fashioned by Ephesus II was too powerful, for in constru- 
ing the chief legacy of Ephesus I as the prohibition of any additions to Nicaea, 
and its own activity as the final statement of the Nicene faith, it threatened to 
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inhibit the very discursive creativity that had brought it to birth, and to fix in 
amber the idea of ‘Nicaea’ that it had itself so dynamically re-expressed. The 
death of Theodosius ensured that Dioscorus’ enemies would have a chance to 
refute, at a new oecumenical council, the idea of ‘Nicaea’ that Ephesus II had 
established—their profound difficulty in doing so is perhaps the greatest 
testimony to the success of the “Robber Synod’. 


% 


The Idea of Nicaea at Chalcedon (451) 


When, in May 451, the emperor Marcian issued the formal summons for a 
fresh oecumenical council, it was entirely fitting that he commanded the 
bishops to convene in Nicaea.’ For, Marcian explained, the Second Council 
of Nicaea had been called in order that ‘our true faith may be recognized 
more clearly for all time, so that henceforth there can be no doubting or 
disagreement? And since the primary cause and focus of that ‘doubting 
and disagreement’ was the contested character of the Nicene faith, Marcian 
recognized that only by returning (both geographically and theologically) to 
Nicaea could his desire for a final resolution be achieved. The fact that military 
pressures subsequently necessitated a change of location to Chalcedon has 
tended to obscure the centrality of Nicaea in Marcian’s thought.” 

Indeed, as we shall see, Marcian’s intended solution to the problem of 
‘Nicaea’ was remarkably daring. Rather than simply model the activity of his 
council on Ephesus I (as Ephesus II had done), Marcian sought to repeat—and 
complete—the work of Nicaea itself^ From the outset, Marcian made it 
clear that, like his great predecessor, he would attend the proceedings in 
person, and, when he did arrive in majesty with Pulcheria at the council's 
climactic sixth session, the imperial couple were met with (no doubt carefully 
orchestrated) shouts of episcopal acclamation: ‘Marcian the new Constantine! 
Pulcheria the new Helena!” Similarly, the council was soon depicted as having 
636 bishops in attendance, exactly double that of Nicaea.’ 


! See Marcian's initial summons: ACO IL1.1, 27:22-8:9. 

? ACO ILI.1, 27:31-2: tiv àA0fj miorw Hay eis &mravro. xpóvov vapeotepov Emyvwohnvaı, 
wate ToU orro undeniav Svvaodaı eivar aupıßoXiav Aro duydvorav. 

? For the order of relocation: ACO 11.1.1, 30. Some bishops had already assembled at Nicaea 
before the change of venue: ACO IL1.2, 98:7-8 (IV.9.37). Anti-Chalcedonian writers later 
interpreted this as an act of divine providence, ensuring that the blessed city of Nicaea would 
not become the meeting-place of rebels (Ps.-Zach., H.E. IIL1). 

* Cf. R. M. Price and M. Gaddis (eds) (2005), The Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press), I, 90. 

5 ACO IL1.1, 28:4-6. 

$ ACO Il1.2, 155:25-6 (VI.11): Mapkiavós véos Kwvoravrivos. HovAxepía véa 'EMv. 

7 E. Honigmann (1942-3), ‘The Original Lists of the Members of the Council of Nicaea, the 
Robber Synod and the Council of Chalcedon', Byz 16, 46. 
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By creatively drawing upon the Nicene tradition in this way, Marcian could 
offer a bold new solution to the problem of ‘Nicaea’: a new Nicene ‘Definition’ 
promulgated by a second Nicene council. This agenda, of course, trangressed 
the inherited assumptions (at least since 431) regarding the proper scope of 
conciliar activity—councils may retrospectively recognize particular docu- 
ments as orthodox expositions of Nicaea (such as the Second Letter of Cyril 
at Ephesus I), but did not themselves compose fresh statements of faith, lest 
they appear to innovate, or imply Nicaea’s inadequacy. It is unsurprising, then, 
that Marcian’s plans for his oecumenical council would come to meet with 
sustained episcopal resistance. 


THE PROBLEMATIC FLEXIBILITY OF NICAEA BY 451 


Before examining Marcian’s strategy directly, it is necessary first to recognize 
the sheer scale of the challenge that the emperor faced in forging a new 
‘Nicene’ settlement. The written record of the Chalcedonian proceedings, 
indeed, repeatedly reveals how problematic the flexibility of ‘Nicaea’ as a 
cypher of orthodoxy had become by 451. 

A particularly telling example of this phenomenon is found in Chalcedon’s 
first session. Marcian’s determination to reverse the work of Ephesus II placed 
many of the assembled bishops in a rather embarrassing predicament— 
namely, that they had been complicit in the very decisions that were now to 
be condemned.? Indeed, since the first session of Chalcedon was devoted to the 
lengthy reading of the proceedings of Ephesus II, the problem was still more 
acute, for the bishops were confronted by the apparently authoritative record 
of an inconvenient past—one that they now sought in every way to deny. 
It is for this reason that Chalcedon’s first session was replete with interrup- 
tions, as the implicated bishops pleaded every excuse possible to evade 
responsibility for the events of August 449: the acta were inaccurate,’ there 
was physical coercion from monks and soldiers," Dioscorus behaved 
tyrannously," there was great confusion and tumult,’* and so on. The most 


* Some 119 bishops present at the first session of Chalcedon had been present at the first 
session of Ephesus II: Honigmann, “Original Lists’, 40. 

° ACOIL1.1, 89: 22-3 (1.149). Note that, when referencing the Chalcedonian material in the 
footnotes to this section, the numeration of the Greek acta is followed. This results in occasional 
discrepancies with the chronological order of the sessions—the ‘second’ session (10 October), for 
instance, is given as Session III in the Greek acta. 

10 ACO IL1.1, 75:10-15 (1.54). 1 ACO IL1.1, 180:14-28 (1.858). 

12 ACO IL1.1, 93:17-39 (1.176). The notorious reputation of the ‘latrocinium’ is thus in part 
attributable to the exertions of bishops complicit in its decisions subsequently to shift the blame 
at Chalcedon. 
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desperate bishops, bereft of any meaningful defence, simply acknowledged 
that they had sinned.’ 

The bishops in the most unenviable situation, however, were those who had 
been present not only at Ephesus II but also at the Constantinopolitan Home 
Synod the year before. For these men were on record as having pronounced 
Eutyches’ doctrine as contrary to Nicaea in 448, and as concordant with 
Nicaea in 449—and were expected at Chalcedon to declare it as contrary to 
Nicaea once again. Moreover, since the first session of Ephesus II had con- 
sisted of the reading of the Home Synod’s proceedings, they were presented at 
Chalcedon not only with their complicity in the decisions of Ephesus but with 
the record of their excuses, at Ephesus, for their behaviour at Constantinople! 

Crucially, however, the tortuous attempts of these bishops to justify their 
apparently inconsistent doctrinal affirmations provide more than a mere study 
in episcopal squirming. For, in seeking to locate a golden thread of consistency 
amidst their various conciliar contributions, they reached for the convenient 
cypher of their fidelity to ‘Nicaea’. Indeed, ‘Nicaea’ proved sufficiently flexible 
to encompass the wide variety of theological positions that these bishops had 
successively adopted: it was the perfect fig leaf to shroud their contradictions 
and so to hide their blushes. Aetherichus of Smyrna offers the clearest example 
of this strategy, for, whilst some of his remarks appear confused or even 
incoherent (leading Nestorius to label him a ‘rustic, unable to understand 
evident things’’*), there is an underlying shrewdness evident in his various 
attempts to give an account of his orthodoxy. 

Aetherichus is recorded in the Constantinopolitan Home Synod proceed- 
ings at two points, both of which were read out at Ephesus II, and then again 
(as part of the Ephesine acta) at Chalcedon. His first contribution came as 
a succession of bishops affirmed Flavian’s (controversial) construal of the 
Nicene faith, as interpreted through the Formula of Reunion. Aetherichus 
was the fourth bishop to signal his agreement with Flavian’s statement, and 
he simply stated ‘I too agree and concur as the fathers here present, both 
previously, now, in the future and in the age to come’.”* It is a rather bare and 
stereotyped remark, signalling assent but without elaboration. It is quite 
possible that, at this stage, Aetherichus was not aware of the Christological 
nuances of Flavian’s statement, and was content simply to keep proceedings 
moving. Nonetheless, in the hostile context of Ephesus II, even this bland 
affirmation would need explaining. 


13 ACO IL1.1, 94:20-3 (1.184). 

14 Nestorius, Liber (Bedjan, 488; Hodgson/Driver, 355-6); the Syriac gives ‘Atticus’, a 
transcription error. 

15 ACO IL1.1, 118:20-2 (1.308): Kaos of marepes of mapövres ouvedevro, Kaya ovvawd) Kai 
ovvrideuaı Kal mpd TovTOU Kal vOv Kal uera. TadTA Kal eis TOV uéMovra aidva. 
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Aetherichus’ second contribution came at the conclusion to the Home 
Synod, in the list of signatories to Eutyches’ deposition. Again, Aetherichus 
was one of the first bishops to give his assent, but this time he broke with the 
standard formula used by the bishops before him (‘I have given my sentence 
and signed’), and offered a more expansive statement: ‘If anyone holds views 
on the faith that differ from the definitions of the entire holy council at Nicaea, 
let him be anathema’.'° This extra gloss on Eutyches condemnation was likely 
given as an implicit refutation of the archimandrite’s repeated claims to be 
himself faithful to Nicaea. Indeed, Aetherichus may here have been seeking to 
suggest that Flavian’s dyophysite formula was not an addition to Nicaea but 
was rather a fuller expression of the Nicene faith, and so was in this sense 
included within the ‘entire’ meaning of the council of 325. 

When, however, Aetherichus heard the first of his statements (supporting 
Flavian’s formula) read back at Ephesus II, he immediately interrupted: 
‘I didn't say that." Dioscorus then initiated a prolonged exchange, exploiting 
Aetherichus’ embarrassment in order to put on record that the proceedings of the 
Home Synod were unreliable.’* Aetherichus was under considerable pressure 
here, since Dioscorus’ notary John had moments earlier given the council's 
‘official line’ on Flavian's statement of faith: ‘those who speak in this way expound 
a different creed from that issued at Nicaea and confirmed at the earlier council 
here’.’? When coupled with Dioscorus’ threatening observation ‘there are many 
Nestoriuses’,”° it is clear that those bishops who had affirmed Flavian's doctrine 
in 448 were being depicted as complicit in a ‘Nestorian’ addition to the Nicene 
faith. Aetherichus' attempt to explain his earlier position is thus significant: 


I arrived post-haste at Constantinople, and joined the hearers, and then heard this 
very same monk together with them. He said, ‘Sir, sign here’. I said, “Let us for the 
time being simply look on, for we have heard certain statements of his’. He then 
said, Expound the faith’. I said, ‘I am not able to do so. I certainly know it, but 


I cannot express it, except to say: If anyone holds different beliefs from the 318 


and those at Ephesus, let him be anathema, both now and in the age to come.” 


1° ACO ILI.1, 145:27-9 (1.552.8): ei ris GAAo qpovet Everev THs miorews é£c0ev rv Öpıodevrav 
Tapa maons THs Ayias ovvödov THs kara Nikauav, avadena doro. 

17 ACO IL1.1, 118:23 (1.309): Eya radra oùk elmov. 

18 ACO IL1.1, 118:24-119:14 (1.310-22). 

 ACO ILI.1, 118:11-13 (1.305): Ex ràv avayırworouevwv éetvo émuouawdpeÜa bre miorw 
érépav Tapa THY ékreÜetoav Ev rnı Nixaéwv kai BeBawoÜetcav évraüÜa TO mpórepov é£éÜevro oi 
TAÛTA eimövres. 

?° ACO ILI.1, 118:10 (1.304): ri peupópeða Neoropian uóvox; oM oi Neorópioí eiaw. 

71 ACO ILI.1, 118:28-119:2 (L313): Aigvibís EreuonAdov ev KovoravrwovróAet, vpooéoxov 
de Tots àkpoartaîs, eita TOUTOV avToV TOV provalovra per avTov, A€éyeu- KÜpu, bnóypailov. Aéyo 
Kaya TEWS kàv does löwuev- ErNKoloauev aDroU pavepd Tiva. pera rara. Aéyev. &kÜov. yw Myo» 
erdeodaı où Suvanaı. dAnOds èv olda, AAN où Sbvapar eimeiv, mANv Aéyo» ei ris où TLATEVEL kaÜoss 
oi Tpıakdcıoı Oéka, Kal OKTw Kal of ev Epeowı, avddena Eorw Kal ôe Kal eis éxetvov TOV ueAAovra 
aidva. 
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Aetherichus’ perturbation has made his statement here somewhat confused. 
The subject of the second sentence is clearly Flavian, not the ‘monk’ 
(i.e. Eutyches) of the previous remark. Aetherichus’ reference to himself as 
one of the ‘hearers’ of the Synod is also unusual, perhaps reflecting an attempt 
to minimize the degree of his complicity in its decisions. Most notably, the 
reference to Flavian’s command that he sign suggests that Aetherichus had 
jumped the gun, giving the response intended to excuse his subsequent 
signature condemning Eutyches, rather than his initial statement in support 
of Flavian's confession of faith.”” Indeed, it is probably the issue of Nicaea that 
forged the conceptual link in Aetherichus’ mind: having just heard from 
Dioscorus’ notary John that those following Flavian were to be regarded as 
holding views contrary to Nicaea, he now sought to explain how he was, in 
fact, faithful to it. 

Muddled in places though it is, then, Aetherichus’ strategy here seems to 
have been to reinterpret his declaration at the Home Synod that ‘if anyone 
holds views on the faith that differ from the definitions of the entire holy 
council at Nicaea, let him be anathema’, so that it did not betoken support for 
Flavian’s Christology but was rather a simple affirmation of Nicene orthodoxy. 
In other words, Aetherichus sought to extricate himself from his predicament 
by retaining his confession of ‘Nicaea’, but emptying it of any underlying 
“Antiochene’ agenda. Thus, in the hostile atmosphere of Ephesus II, Aether- 
ichus tried to play the part of the naive follower of Nicene orthodoxy, taking 
refuge in the simple confession of ‘the 318 and those at Ephesus’, and so 
adopting a cypher that he hoped would be sufficiently bland to be acceptable 
to Dioscorus. In this way, the plasticity of ‘Nicaea’ was of tremendous help— 
for a statement that, at the Home Synod, had been used to affirm Flavian’s 
Christology could now, with the minimum of adaptation, be reinterpreted as 
an innocent and non-controversial statement of orthodoxy. 

Safely off the hook, Aetherichus’ next contribution at Ephesus II was, along 
with the other bishops, to declare Eutyches as orthodox, on the basis of the 
monk’s confession of the faith of Nicaea and Ephesus. He stated that since 
‘Eutyches assents to the holy council which met in Nicaea and the holy council 
which formerly convened here’, he found him orthodox.? Aetherichus had 
now successfully identified the particular cypher that Dioscorus wished to be 
affirmed. In doing so, however, he had exposed the dilemma that Marcian 
faced at Chalcedon in seeking to establish a new Nicene orthodoxy: how could 


22 The phrase ‘now and in the age to come’ may be a distorted echo of Aetherichus' earlier use 
of ‘now, and in the future, and in the age to come’ in his initial statement at the Home Synod. 

? ACO IL3.1, 184:7-9 (1884.69; preserved in Latin): Repperiens deo amicissimum presby- 
terum eet archimandritam Eutychem consentientem sancto concilio quod in Nicaea convenit, et 
sanctae synodo quae hic prius collecta est et nunc fermata a sancto vestro convent [...]. 
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‘Nicaea’ be a meaningful doctrinal locus if it could be used to condemn 
Eutyches in 448, and restore him in 449? 

At Chalcedon, Aetherichus was again placed in an awkward situation, as his 
dialogue with Dioscorus from Ephesus II was read. He interrupted the reading 
of the Ephesine acta, stating: 


Originally I simply agreed and signed. I went off. Dioscorus the most devout 
bishop suddenly collared me and said, “Why did you sign Eutyches’ condemna- 
tion?’ I replied, ‘I signed along with all our fathers. If there is anything else, tell 
me’. He said, “Why did you sign?’ I said, ‘I signed what they brought to me: 
Anathema to whoever does not believe with the 318 and as did those at Ephesus. 
Let him be anathema’. What they wrote after that I don’t know. I said this in 
front of everyone’.”* 


Aetherichus now portrayed Dioscorus as coming upon him in a sudden and 
threatening manner, just as he had portrayed Flavian when questioned at 
Ephesus II. Aetherichus’ strategy here was ingenious. He sought retrospect- 
ively to depict himself as affirming the same basic orthodox cypher at both the 
Home Synod and at Ephesus II: that he believed ‘with the 318, and as did those 
at Ephesus’. Aetherichus had identified the golden thread that made his 
various doctrinal vacillations appear entirely consistent—he had found in 
the affirmation of ‘Nicaea and Ephesus’ a construal of the faith that was 
unimpeachably orthodox and yet conveniently vague. Of course, a careful 
examination of Aetherichus’ various statements exposes his deceit—his anath- 
ematization of Eutyches at the Home Synod, for instance, in fact referred to 
the council of Nicaea alone. 

No doubt aware that Aetherichus was misrepresenting his earlier remarks, 
Dioscorus immediately challenged this version of events, calling upon Aether- 
ichus to produce witnesses to support his testimony. Knowing himself to 
be without such witnesses, Aetherichus made one final attempt to present 
himself as orthodox, simply stating: ‘I agree with Cyril’.”° Once again, then, 
we glimpse how the commonly accepted slogans of orthodoxy (‘Nicaea’, 
“Cyril’) had become the means by which one’s orthodoxy could be asserted 
without being clarified. The difficulty at Chalcedon, of course, was that just 
as Aetherichus could exploit the vagueness of these slogans, so too could 
Eutyches and Dioscorus. 


?^* ACO ILI.1, 119:16-21 (1.323): Tà mpôra ovvedeunv kai úréypapa uóvov. anqAGov: bbws 
> ; , PS > 7 Lye en (eni | p E 
exoMd On pot 4ióakopos ó evAaBéoraros éníokormos kai Akyeı da ri Umeypaybas Kara Börugoös; 
Aeyw- éyà Umeypazba ws Távres oi maTEpes Nudv: ei ÖE Eotiv TI more AAAo, eimate pou. Aéyev Ti 
Umeyparbas; Ayo» ws mpoorveyKay pou bréypouja. dvaßeno, ei Tis 0) mioTeveı TOTS Tpraxoatous 
dexaoxTa Kal ws oi év Epeowı oóros avadena Eorw. Üorepov TI čypaav, ovK olda- èri 
mavrwv elta. 


25 ACO IL1.1, 119:22 (1.324). 76 ACO IL1.1, 119:23 (1.325): Qs KópuMos ppovô. 
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Aetherichus was not the only bishop to exploit the flexibility of ‘Nicaea’ as a 
cypher of orthodoxy. Seleucus of Amaseia was similarly confronted at Ephesus 
II by the evidence of his assent to Flavian’s doctrinal statement in 448. As well 
as distancing himself from his earlier remarks, he quickly rephrased his 
construal of the faith: ‘I give my assent to that which was defined by the 
holy fathers at Nicaea and confirmed at Ephesus’.”’ In itself, of course, such an 
utterly bland statement was in no way incompatible with the kind of dyophy- 
site Christology that Seleucus had affirmed at the Home Synod, but he 
recognized that this was Dioscorus’ chosen slogan of orthodoxy at Ephesus 
II, and so shrewdly adopted it himself, demonstrating that he was theologically 
sound, while covering up his previous indiscretions. The problem was that 
these consensus cyphers in fact disguised a diverse range of mutually contra- 
dictory theologies. The very plasticity that made ‘Nicaea’ a refuge for the 
embarrassed bishops of 448, 449, and 451 was also an obstacle to the clear 
articulation of a new Nicene orthodoxy. 

If the flexibility of ‘Nicaea’, then, could be effectively utilized by bishops 
seeking to shroud their inconsistent conciliar pronoucements, it could also be 
exploited by those who opposed Marcian’s desire to see Ephesus II condemned 
and the Nicene faith freshly defined. The achievement of Ephesus II had, after 
all, been established on an impeccably ‘Nicene’ basis: the faith of “Nicaea and 
Ephesus’ had been confirmed, and the Ephesine decree prohibiting additions 
to Nicaea had been reissued against all remaining “Nestorians’. Moreover, 
Ephesus II’s self-presentation as completing the conciliar exposition of Nicaea 
(reasserted in Theodosius’ edict issued after the council) made the task of 
Chalcedon more difficult still. The primary dilemma facing Marcian, then, was 
how the avowedly ‘Nicene’ Ephesus II could be demonstrated as fundamen- 
tally unfaithful to Nicaea while a new construal of the Nicene faith could be 
convincingly expounded (and not fall under the Ephesine decree’s ban on 
fresh statements of faith). Indeed, the early sessions of Chalcedon reveal how 
the appeal to Nicaea was routinely deployed not to further Marcian’s agenda, 
but rather to frustrate it. 

From the outset of the first session, Dioscorus and his episcopal supporters 
took their stand firmly on the faith of Nicaea.”* The difficulty involved in 
persuasively critiquing their Nicene credentials was evident from the fact that 
whilst Dioscorus consistently wanted to talk about the nature of the Nicene 
faith, Eusebius and the imperial officials kept shifting the focus back to the 


7 ACO IL1.1, 181:7-8 (1.864): Xvupépopaı kai ovvridenau rots èv Nıralaı éreÜetou rapa rv 
ayiwv marepwv, kai tots ev 'Egéoo de BeBarwOetor [...]; cf. ACO IL1.1, 117:29-118:4 (1.302). 
Price and Gaddis, Chalcedon, I, 272, fn. 319 misattributes this statement to Basil of Seleucia. 

?* Until Juvenal’s dramatic volte-face halfway through the first session (1.284), Dioscorus 
enjoyed the vocal support of the vast majority of bishops from Egypt, Illyricum, and Palestine 
(e.g. ACO 1.1.1, 69:16-19 [L.27]). 
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violence and tyranny of Ephesus II.” Reiterating the construal of the Ephesine 
acta, Dioscorus and his allies portrayed themselves as the authentic interpret- 
ers of Cyril’s legacy,?? the humble followers of the Nicene fathers,* and the 
guardians of the true Nicene faith.”” Tellingly, when Bishop Diogenes alleged 
that Eutyches had gone beyond the faith of Nicaea as it was authoritatively 
expounded in 381 (the first reference to the Constantinopolitan Creed, of 
which more below), the Egyptian bishops immediately interjected, No one 
admits any addition or subtraction! Confirm the work of Nicaea—the ortho- 
dox emperor has commanded this!’** Here again the potent legacy of Ephesus 
II is evident, for its reshaping of the 22 July 431 decree now meant that any 
clarification of the Nicene faith could be condemned as an impious addition to 
Nicaea. The hitherto uncontroversial mantra of ‘no addition or subtraction’ to 
Nicaea had, in Dioscorus’ hands, been turned into a means of resisting any 
expression of the Nicene faith that conflicted with a hard-line Cyrillian theology. 

Similarly crafty appeals to Nicaea were evident in Chalcedon’s fourth 
session, which returned, after the trial of Dioscorus, to the question of the 
true character of the Nicene faith. At the end of the first session, Marcian had 
finally shown his hand, offering a fresh articulation of the idea of ‘Nicaea’ that 
included the Tomus of Leo as one of its authoritative interpreters.** In this 
way, he sought not only to anathematize Eutyches and his ilk, but to rule as 
illegitimate the particular reading of Ephesus I and of Cyril's writings that they 
espoused. We shall return to the details of Marcian's agenda below, but for the 
moment it is sufficient to note that, by the fourth session, the bishops were 
expected to affirm this new imperial construal of orthodoxy. Towards the end 
of that session, two distinct groups, both unreconciled to Marcian's account of 
the Nicene faith, came to plead their case—and both sought to demonstrate 
their orthodoxy precisely through fidelity to Nicaea. Just as a fresh idea of 
Nicaea was being propounded, in other words, so opponents of this redefinition 
attempted to use an appeal to ‘Nicaea’ as a shield against that redefinition. 
Moreover, the unconvincing attempts of the other bishops to refute this ‘false’ 
construal of the faith reveals that ‘Nicaea was not only an effective means to 
resist further doctrinal clarification, but was also a rather blunt instrument in the 
hands of those who sought to impose the new orthodoxy. 


” Compare, for example, Eusebius’ attack on Ephesus II (ACO II.1.1, 66:23-4 [L16]), with 
Dioscorus’ desire to focus on the nature of orthodoxy (ACO II.1.1, 67:29-30 [L.21]). Even when 
Dioscorus was formally condemned at Chalcedon’s third session, it was primarily on the grounds 
of his corruption and oppression, rather than his doctrine (cf. Anatolius’ subsequent remark: 
ACO 11.1.2, 320:17-19 [V.14]). 

30 ACO IL1.1, 70:26-8 (1.43). 31 ACO IL1.L, 117:5-11 (1.299). 

32 ACO IL1.1, 70:32-4 (1.45), 76:30-2 (1.64), 111:30-1 (1.256). 

?* ACO IL1.1, 91:31-3 (1.161): O?8eis dexeraı mpoodikyv, obdels ueiwow. ra Tv èv Nıralaı 
kpareirw: 6 ópÜó8o£os Baoıleds TobTO éxéAevoev, cf. ACO IL1.1, 91:36-92.2 (1.163). 

?* ACO IL1.1, 195:24-196:6 (1.1072). 
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The first group to present themselves were the remaining Egyptian bishops, 
now without a patriarch following Dioscorus’ deposition in the previous 
session. They aimed to exploit this predicament in order to avoid signing up 
to the new imperial construal of ‘Nicaea’, which for them involved the 
unacceptable concession of recognizing Leo's Tomus as orthodox.’ Tellingly, 
they were allowed to make their petition only once the assembled bishops had 
already solemnly affirmed the Tomus as in harmony with Nicaea.’° The 
organization of the session had thus been structured to exert the maximum 
pressure on the Egyptian bishops to conform. In this context, then, they made 
the following confession of faith: 


The orthodox faith, which from the beginning has been handed down to us by 
our holy and inspired fathers, St Mark the evangelist, the celebrated bishop and 
martyr Peter, and our holy fathers Athanasius, Theophilus, and Cyril (who is 
among the saints), this we too preserve, this we advocate as the disciples of their 
confession, and this we hold, in accordance with the definitions of the 318 at 
Nicaea and of the most blessed Athanasius and Cyril, who is among the saints. 
We anathematize every heresy: those of Arius, Eunomius, Mani, Nestorius, and of 
those who say that the flesh of our Lord is from heaven and not from the holy 
Virgin Mary Theotokos, being like us in all things except sin—and in addition 
every heresy that holds or teaches what is alien to the catholic church.?? 


The statement has been carefully worded. It seeks, where possible, to find common 
ground with the imperial statement of orthodoxy made at the conclusion of 
the first session, and repeated at the start of the fourth session—affirming, 
for instance, fidelity to Nicaea, Athanasius, and Cyril. It omits, however, 
Marcian's reference to the authority of the Constantinopolitan Creed and 
the Tomus of Leo. The mention of Cyril's writings is left vague (unlike 
Marcian's formula, which had specified Cyril's Second Letter and the Formula 
of Reunion), presumably so as not to rule out the Anathemas. Similarly, whilst 
crude stereotypes of Eutyches' doctrine are anathematized, Eutyches himself is 
not explicitly condemned. In this way, then, the Egyptian bishops hoped to 


3 Dioscorus had, after all, anathematized Pope Leo in the lead-up to Chalcedon: ACO II.1.2, 
29 (III.294); cf. R. V. Sellers (1953), The Council of Chalcedon: A Historical and Doctrinal Survey 
(London: SPCK), 103, fn. 1. 

36 ACO IL1.2, 109f (IV.14f). 

37 ACO 111.2, 110:29-39 (IV.25): Ti é£ dpxis mapadodeloav "uiv èk trav dylav Kai 
mvevuaTopópwv AUdV marepwv ópÜó0o£ov míarw dmó re TOD evayyelıorod Tob dyíov Mapkov 
Kal Tob doıöinov émwokómov Kal náprvpos Ilerpov kai Tov ayiwy nuadv marépov Adavaoiov 
Geopidov kai Tod Ev ayioıs KupiAXov kai jets pudAdtrovres Kal THs Ereivav Opodoyias Urdpxovres 
pabyrat ravtyv mrpeoßevouev Kal Kara Taurnv (povoüpev, kadws kai ot ev Nixaiat tun E&edevro Kat 
6 uarapıwraros Afavacuos kai 6 Ev ayioıs KópiMos, avabewarilovres maoav alpeoıv rjv Te Apeiov 
kai Eùvouíov kai Mavyaiov kai Neoropiov kai trav Aeyovtwv EE odpavod Tv oápka TOD Kuplov 
Hav Umapyeıv kai un ex ns dylas kai Ücorókov Mapias rûs maphevov Kal? öuowörnra TavTwY 
ýuðv xwpis duaprias, mpos è TovTo Kal mácav alpeow kròs ns Kadodırns exKAnoias 
qpovoücáv re Ñ dLödoKovoav. 
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escape assenting to the particular construal of ‘Nicaea’ that the council had just 
promulgated, by retreating into a simpler and seemingly uncontroversial 
expression of the faith—one which acknowledged Nicaea and Cyril, while 
quietly omitting those elements that were unpalatable. Indeed, the confession 
of faith did not require any major doctrinal concession from the Egyptian 
bishops—under its loose terminology, their hard-line Cyrillianism remained 
untouched. 

Under extreme pressure, the Egyptian bishops eventually accepted the 
anathematization of Eutyches’ doctrine (a tactical concession that Dioscorus 
had also been willing to make**), but continued to resist subscription to Leo’s 
Tomus. In this context, they deployed a further ‘Nicene’ defence: 


This was laid down in a canon by the 318 holy fathers who assembled at Nicaea, 
that the whole Egyptian diocese should follow the archbishop of the great city of 
Alexandria and that nothing should be done without him by any of the bishops 
under him.?? 


The bishops again sought to ground their position in the authority of Nicaea— 
here through a very strained interpretation of that council's sixth canon. The 
underlying assumption was that the canons of Nicaea, just as much as the 
Creed, participated in the unique authority of the 318 holy fathers’.*° Against 
this claim to be truly Nicene, indeed, the council had no convincing riposte. 
Instead, it simply fell back on an assertion of its own authority to determine 
orthodoxy: ‘It is not right that ten heretics should be heard and that 1,200 
bishops be ignored. We do not require them to express now their own faith on 
behalf of others, but we are telling them to assent to orthodoxy in their own 
person’.** In short, the crafty petition of the Egyptian bishops, and the weak 
episcopal response to it, demonstrates the ease with which ‘Nicaea’ could be 
invoked as a refuge for ‘heretics’, and reveals the difficulty that the council had 
in refuting this strategy. 

The second group to present themselves at the fourth session were monastic 
supporters of Eutyches from Constantinople. The monastic communities in 
Constantinople had remained deeply divided over the affair of Eutyches since 
448, and the febrile situation in the city had been exacerbated by Anatolius' 


38 Cf. ACO IL1.1, 92:18-24 (1.168), and after Chalcedon, Ps.-Zach., H.E. III.1. 

?? ACO ILL2, 111:36-9 (IV.31): roóro yàp Kat of èri ris Nucaéwv Gyro. marepes ovvoryqyeppévot 
ékavóvwav Tin core ükoAovÜeiv rrácav TH AiyurrtiaKny Sioiknow Tat üpyvemiokórmo THs ueyaAorróAecs 
Ade&avöpeias kai umdev diya aùroû mparreodaL mapa twos TÀv Um aùròv émkórrov. 

4° Cf. Pope Leo’s similar attitude (Epp. 43, 44, 106). 

4 ACO ILL2, 113:9-12 (IV.50): xai ov« sri Sixavov éka aiperıods axovobjvar Kat 
mapopdmvar xuMovs ÖLakociovs émikómovs. obre yàp viv dmowroüpev abroUs Ümep érépov rv 
éavrÓv míoTw pavepWoaı, AAN eis oiketov mpóowrov Aéyouev aùroùs ovvheodaı r$. OpÜloOo£(au 


cf. ACO 11.1.2, 112:33-6 (IV.46). 
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provocative attempts to suppress the Eutychian party in the months before 
Chalcedon.” It is telling that one of Marcian’s first acts after the Definition 
was formally promulgated at the sixth session was to prohibit public disputa- 
tion concerning the faith in Constantinople? The aim of these Eutychian 
monks at the fourth session was, like the Egyptian bishops before them, to 
evade subscription to the new imperial idea of ‘Nicaea’. Following Eutyches 
own strategy in 448 and 449, they pleaded their fidelity to the simple faith of 
‘Nicaea and Ephesus’, and, on this basis, resisted their opponents’ demands for 
further doctrinal clarification. The monks also claimed the support of the 
emperor himself for their stance—for, they alleged, Marcian had assured them 
that Chalcedon had convened only to confirm the faith of Nicaea, which they 
interpreted as involving the mere reaffirmation of the Creed.** On further 
investigation, however, it became clear that this narrative was a pious fiction, 
an expression of what they had wanted Marcian to say.*” The monks, however, 
persevered in their strategy, and gave the following account of their Nicene 
orthodoxy: 


Indeed our most pious emperor, from the moment he proposed that this council 
should take place, told us that the faith defined by the 318 holy fathers would 
simply be confirmed and nothing other than this would be moved or effected. In 
the light of this decision, the deposition of the most holy Archbishop Dioscorus is 
completely unreasonable, since without either him or the most holy bishops with 
him we cannot say or do anything regarding the faith. Give orders therefore for 
the appearance of the same Archbishop Dioscorus and all the bishops with him, 
so that the scandals concerning the faith may be rooted out and the orthodox 
congregations have no schisms among themselves [...] If your holinesses should 
oppose our proper demands and choose to exercise an authority contrary to what 
is beneficial, we shall call to witness Christ the Lord, the most pious emperor, the 
most glorious officials and the sacred senate, and your own consciences, and then, 
shaking our garments, break off communion with you. For if the symbol of the 
faith of the 318 is rejected, we cannot bear to be in communion with those who 
reject it. For a more complete proof that we believe nothing contrary to the Creed 
and that there is no occasion for any calumny being made against us, we have 
attached both the Creed itself and the decree that confirms it and was enacted by 
the holy and oecumenical council that deposed Nestorius.* 


4 ACO IL12, 115:40-116:34 (IV.76); cf. D. Caner (2002), Wandering, Begging Monks: 
Spiritual Authority and the Promotion of Monasticism in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, CA: Univer- 
sity of California Press), 223ff. 

4 ACO 111.2, 156:15-23 (VI.14). Despite this, the Eutychian party remained strong in the city 
for some time afterwards: Leo, Epp. 136, 142. 

44 ACO IL1.2, 117:25-7 (IV.88). 45 ACO 11.1.2, 120:33-6 (IV.112). 

^5 ACO IL12, 117:25-118:2 (IV.88): xai yap ó eboeßeoraros ńuðv Baoıevs, ay ob mpoedero 
iv ovvodov TauTnv yeveodaı, éernyyeiAato piv TO ns miorews THS Erredeions apa TOV TN ayiwv 
maTEpwv Eemiogppayileodau uóvov kal pndev Erepov po TOUTOU Kivetobat N yiyveodaı. TOUTOU (Ya 
8ófavros mavrws oùk evAoyos ý Kalaipecis ý yevoueım Kata Atockdpov Tod Ayıwrarov 
APXLEMIOKOTOV, éner) OUTE EKTOS AUTOD T] TOV av abTai dvTWY Ayıwrarwv Emiokönwv Övvaueda 
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The Constantinopolitan monks thus presented themselves as unswervingly 
loyal to the ‘faith defined by the 318 fathers’, as read in the light of the ‘decree’ 
of 22 July 431—reaffirming, in other words, the Nicene construal of Eutyches 
and Dioscorus enshrined at Ephesus II. They further buttressed this claim by 
presenting the text of the Nicene Creed, in the documentary context of the 
Ephesine acta of 22 July—just as Eutyches and Dioscorus had done. In this 
way, then, the confession of “Nicaea and Ephesus’ became a way of evading 
any further doctrinal clarification of the Nicene faith. To assent to Leo’s 
Tomus and to consent to Dioscorus’ deposition was thus to violate the unique 
status of Nicaea, and to transgress the faith of the fathers of Ephesus. It was, in 
short, not Eutyches’ supporters, but the bishops of Chalcedon, who had truly 
rejected Nicaea. 

It was precisely this idea of Nicaea that Chalcedon could not allow to 
remain legitimate, for it provided a safe ‘Nicene’ refuge for all the recalcitrant 
followers of Dioscorus. The difficulty for Marcian was that Eutyches and 
Dioscorus had taken the universally accepted rhetoric of the sole sufficiency 
of Nicaea, and deployed it in the service of a hard-line Cyrillian theological 
agenda. In doing so, they had tainted, and so rendered unusable, the standard 
cypher of ‘Nicaea and Ephesus’, and threatened to paralyse any attempts at 
doctrinal refinement. The bishops of Chalcedon had thus somehow to invali- 
date this renegade ‘Nicene’ orthodoxy while themselves avoiding the charge of 
adding to or distorting the Nicene faith. 

The problem that the monks’ petition posed for the assembled bishops is 
evident from the unusual condition of the conciliar acta at this point. The 
plaint is recorded, but not the text of the Creed and Ephesine acta with which 
it concluded—the prospect of the Nicene Creed being formally included in the 
minutes in the context of a ‘heretical’ petition was far too threatening. Instead 
the archdeacon Aetius, without any explanation, is recorded as immediately 
reading out Canon 5 of the Council of Antioch (328)." The challenge of the 
Constantinopolitan text was thus met by a counter-text, but the relative 


tt Àéyew N mowiv mepi mioTews. keAeUcare Tolvuv mapayeveodaı TOV aùròv Apxıemiokomov 
Avdckopov kai mavras Tovs av abTat €rriokÓmrOovs, WOTE TA OKdvöada TA yevópeva TEPL THY míoTw 
Erkommvar Kal Toùs ópÜoOó£ovs Aaovs un Exeiv oxíopara Ev éavrots, émet) 1) mepi TOUTO TO uépos 
onov) mavrwv dulv TOv Ev Tat Biwi roro mpoTıuorepa 6peideı eivar. ei Ó€ eis TA OUTWS 
axorov0us map uv Imrovueva ý óoiórqs úuðv Avrıreiveı kai PAE addevtias xpnoaodaı evavriaı 
obo. Trois Gvupepovon, uaprupdanevor TOV beomornv Xpıorov Kal Tov evoeßeorarov Paciàéa kai 
Tovs peyadorpereotatous ApPXoVTas Kal THY lepav GUYKANToV, Kal TO Duerepov 8é Guvetdds Kal 
Amorıvafdyuevo TA inArıa THS Kowwvias THs mpos buds EKTOS movjcouev éavroós. od yap 
ävexöneda ToU ovpBdAov THs Tictews TOV Tin dÜerovuévov Kowwvoi yeveodaı Tots ToÜro 
aderovoıw. eis de TeAevoTépav amodeEw Tob pndev pas brevavtiov TOU cvupóAov THS miorews 
ppovelv ure xwpav éyew Twa ovkopavriav kaf fjv yırouevnv Ümerafanev Kal auto TO 
ovpBorov kai Tov ópov Tov Erioppayilovra roÜro kai é£evexÜévra Tapa THs Ayias Kal OLKOVMEVIKNS 
cvvóOov THs kaÜeAoóons Neoröpıov. 


47 ACO ILL2, 118:3-7 (IV.89). 
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obscurity ofthe canon, and its lack of relevance to the case at hand, reveals the 
weakness of the bishops’ position—as does the fact that their attempted 
rebuttal was on disciplinary, rather than doctrinal grounds. 

The monks remained resolute, and pleaded again their impeccable Nicene 
credentials: 


carosus: I recognize the Creed of the 318 fathers who were at Nicaea, in 
which I was baptized, since I do not recognize any other creed. They 
are bishops, they have the power to excommunicate and depose, and 
if they want anything, they have the power. But I do not recognize any 
other creed beyond this. When the holy Timothy baptized me at Tomi, 
he told me not to believe in anything else. 

DOROTHEUS: I abide by the creed of the 318 holy fathers at Nicaea, in 
which I was baptized, and in the decree of those who deposed 
Nestorius at Ephesus. I believe accordingly, and I do not recognize 
any other Creed apart from this. 

BARSAUMAS: I believe in accordance with the 318, and I was baptized 
accordingly in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, according to the Lord’s teaching to the apostles. 

HELPIDIUS: I myself believe in accordance with the 318 fathers at Nicaea 
and those at Ephesus who deposed Nestorius, and I abide by the 
decree issued by the holy fathers.** 


The monks reiterated, then, their sole fidelity to Nicaea, and, following the 
Ephesine decree, their rejection of any other Creed. Their association of the 
Nicene Creed with a baptismal context was a further means of emphasizing 
its unique authority. There is here none of the subtlety of Cyril’s earlier 
construal of the faith of Nicaea, whereby the Creed was to be read via a series 
of hermeneutical authorities—there is, instead, simply the elevation of 
‘Canon 7’ as the Creed’s sole interpreter. Cyril had also evidently not won 
his battle to have his ‘pure’ version of the Creed enshrined as the only 


48 ACO IL1.2, 118:22-36 (IV.93-6): 


[IV.93] Thv TOV TW) TOV ev Nikaiaı yevouévov Tare pw miot, ev Un kat epamrío0nv, olda, Errei 
éyo aAAnv TOTUV oùk olda. Eeriokomoi eioww- é£ovoíav €xovot Kal apopioat Kal kadapyoaı Kal ei TL 
ÜéAovaw, é£ovoíav éyovow. màeiw TaUTNS yw GAAnv oùk olda. Eue 6 ayıos Ocórwos Ev Töuoıs re 
eBamrıoev, ékéAevoé pot AAO Ti more un ppovnoaı. [Price and Gaddis correct Schwartz's reading 
of "Theotimus' to ‘Tomi’: Price and Gaddis, Chalcedon, I, 159, fn. 63]. 


[IV.94] Th mioreı TOV dyiwv marepwv ràv Ev Nikaiaı T, Ev He Kal eBarriodnv, kai THt Opa TOv 
ev Epeowı kadeAdvrwv Neoró- piov éupéva kai OVTWS MIOTEUW Kal Tapa TaUTHY AAAnv míoTw ok 
oida. 

[IV.95] Oürws miotevw ws of Tin Kal oUTWs Barrion eis TO Ovona TOD martpòs kai TOD viod Kal 
Tob aylou mvelnaros ws adTovs edidaéev 6 KUpLos TOUS AmooTodovs. 

[IV.96] “Eye moredw ws ot tin marepes of ev Nikaiaı kai of ev Epeowı ot Neorópiov kadeAövres 


Kal eupeva Tat Ópo dt E&edevro ol &yvow marepes; cf. Carosus’ similar remark later in the session: 
119:16-21 (IV.103). 
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legitimate text—for, when Dorotheus went on to cite the Creed, it was 
according to a divergent text.*” 

Thereafter, the fourth session fizzled out amidst the unresolved tension 
between these opposing construals of the Nicene faith. The plaint of the 
monks was finally settled in a subsequent hearing, not on the basis of any 
meaningful theological response, but rather through an appeal to the obscure 
canon of Antioch 328.” However, allowing Eutyches supporters to make their 
petition at such length may have served an important wider purpose—namely, 
to bring home to the bishops the dangerous flexibility of Nicaea’ as a cypher of 
orthodoxy, and so to soften their opposition to a new definition of the faith.** 

To conclude, the Chalcedonian proceedings strikingly reveal how problematic 
the flexibility of ‘Nicaea’ as a cypher of orthodoxy had become by 451. For 
bishops confronted by the evidence of an inconvenient past, that flexibility 
allowed their theological contradictions to be blurred and their hypocrisy to 
be disguised—the affirmation of ‘Nicaea’ (or “Nicaea and Ephesus’) gave to their 
disparate remarks the appearance of consistency, and so became a helpful fig leaf 
to hide their blushes. It was now far safer, indeed, to parrot such catchphrases 
than to contribute any genuine Christological reflection—in this way, the appeal 
to Nicaea increasingly threatened to paralyse meaningful thought on the nature 
of orthodoxy. As Aetherichus tellingly responded when told to expound the 
faith, ‘I certainly know it, but I cannot express it, except to say: if anyone holds 
different beliefs from the 318 and those at Ephesus, let him be anathema"? 

Yet the same cypher of ‘Nicaea’ in which men like Aetherichus took refuge 
could also be exploited by those who wished to evade the new Nicene 
orthodoxy that Marcian now sought to establish. Could not Eutyches and 
Dioscorus, after all, claim to be just as faithful to Nicaea as their opponents? 
Indeed, the great achievement of Ephesus II had been to take the consensus 
slogan of ‘Nicaea and Ephesus’ and the widely held shibboleth of Nicaea’s sole 
sufficiency, and to make them serve a radical, hard-line Cyrillian agenda. By 
prioritizing the decree of 22 July 431, Dioscorus had fashioned a reading of 
Nicene orthodoxy (based on a particular documentary presentation of the 
Creed) that allowed his adherents at Chalcedon to claim that further doctrinal 
definition was not only unnecessary, but actually fell under the direct con- 
demnation of Ephesus I. 

Marcian was thus faced with the dilemma that any new expression of the 
character of the Nicene faith could be effectively resisted on impeccably 
‘Nicene’ grounds, and that the inherited rhythms of orthodox discourse 
(such as fidelity to “Nicaea and Ephesus’) had become the primary preserve 


^ ACO IL1.2, 120:15-24 (IV.108). 5° Cf. ACO 11.1.3, 99-101. 

° Price and Gaddis similarly suggest that this episode reveals Marcian’s ‘artful manipulation’ 
of the proceedings of the fourth session: Price and Gaddis, Chalcedon, II, 120. 

?? ACO IL1.1, 118:31-119:2 (1.313), see above, fn. 21. 
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of those whose doctrines Marcian had determined to rule as contrary to 
Nicaea. Chalcedon faced the task, in short, of authoritatively rearticulating 
the Nicene faith in such a way that the ‘Nicene’ construal of Dioscorus and 
Eutyches could be exposed as erroneous. 


MAKING THE CASE FOR A NEW ‘DEFINITION’ 


Marcian called a council to Nicaea so that he might become the new 
Constantine—but he first had to address the fact that Pope Leo had set his 
heart on being the new Cyril. In the aftermath of Ephesus IL, Leo had sought to 
present his Tomus as the doctrinal solution to the Eutychian heresy, just as 
Cyril’s Second Letter had addressed the errors of Nestorianism. Indeed, Leo’s 
claims to stand on the faith of Nicaea became increasingly forthright, as did his 
assertion that the Tomus (like Cyril’s Second Letter) was in perfect harmony 
with the Creed.? When Anatolius was chosen as Flavian’s replacement in 
Constantinople, Leo set out clear criteria by which he was to demonstrate his 
orthodoxy, and so be received into communion with Rome: 


Let him then read again what is the belief on the Lord's Incarnation which the 
holy fathers guarded and has always been similarly preached, and when he has 
perceived that the letter of Cyril of holy memory, bishop of Alexandria, agrees 
with the view of those who preceded him (wherein he wished to correct and cure 
Nestorius, refuting his wrong statements and setting out more clearly the faith as 
defined at Nicaea, and which was sent by him and placed in the library of the 
Apostolic See), let him further reconsider the proceedings of the Ephesine Synod 
wherein the testimonies of catholic priests on the Lord's Incarnation are inserted 
and maintained by Cyril of holy memory. Let him not scorn also to read my letter 
over, which he will find to agree throughout with the pious belief of the fathers.** 


This marks a significant departure from the idea of ‘Nicaea’ advanced by 
Flavian and Eusebius at the Home Synod. For whilst retaining their priori- 
tization of Cyril's Second Letter, Leo now replaced the Formula of Reunion 
with his own Tomus as the second hermeneutical authority for correctly 


?* For instance, Leo, Epp. 54, 67, 95. 

5t Leo, Ep. 69 (PL 54, 891A): Relegat itaque sollicite quae a sanctis patribus incarnationis 
dominicae fides fuerit custodita, semperque similiter praedicata, et cum sanctae memoriae Cyrilli 
Alexandrini episcopi epistolam (qua Nestorium corrigere et sanare voluit, pravas praedicationes 
ipsius arguens, et evidentius fidem Nicaenae definitionis exponens, quamque ab eo missam 
apostolicae sedis scrinia susceperunt) praecedentium sensui perspexerit consonantem; Ephesi- 
nae etiam synodi gesta recenseat, quibus contra Nestorii impietatem, a sanctae memoriae Cyrillo 
inserta et allegata sunt de incarnatione domini catholicorum testimonia sacerdotum. Non 
aspernetur etiam meam epistolam recensere, quam pietati patrum per omnia concordare 
reperiet; cf. Sellers, Chalcedon, 94-7. 
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‘reading’ the Nicene Creed. Thus rather than tailoring Cyril’s legacy to present 
him as standing against the twin errors of Nestorianism and Eutychianism 
(as Flavian had done), Leo instead sought to balance Cyril’s writing against 
Nestorius with his own writing against Eutyches." Just as Cyril had provided 
patristic testimonies to support his case at Ephesus (note the direct appeal to 
the evidence of the Ephesine acta), so Leo now appended to his letter to 
Anatolius a long florilegium in support of the two natures.°° And just as Cyril’s 
construal of Nicaea had been affirmed at an oecumenical council (ie. at 
Ephesus I), so now Leo pushed for an oecumenical council in the West to 
formally enshrine his Tomus as an authoritative exposition of the Nicene 
faith.” Leo, then, presented himself as the second Cyril, safeguarding and 
clarifying the Nicene faith through his Tomus. 

The success of Leo’s subsequent campaign of episcopal subscription to the 
Tomus meant that, by the time of Chalcedon, a considerable number of the 
assembled bishops had already formally affirmed it as orthodox.?* Leo therefore 
soon came to regard the necessary business of the council as simply to reaffirm 
the faith of Nicaea through assent to the Tomus.? Why then, one might ask, did 
Marcian not confine Chalcedon's agenda precisely to this objective? After all, 
Ephesus I provided the emperor with a clear precedent for having an oecumen- 
ical council establish a particular document as a privileged hermeneutical key to 
reading Nicaea rightly, and, in this way, the contribution of Leo's Tomus against 
Eutychianism could have been enshrined as a fitting counterpart to the contri- 
bution of Cyril's Second Letter against Nestorianism. Moreover, Marcian's 
chosen path—the promulgation of a new ‘definition’ of the faith—cut so deeply 
against inherited assumptions regarding the Nicene Creed's unique authority 
and sole sufficiency as to be needlessly, almost ludicrously, provocative. 

It is possible, of course, that Marcian recognized that the doctrinal infelici- 
ties abounding in the Tomus made it a rather inadequate theological reso- 
lution to the Christological controversy, and that its affirmation of the 
Apostles' Creed rather than the Nicene Creed made it somewhat inappropriate 


5 For further evidence of this strategy, cf. Leo, Ep. 70. 

°° Cf. ACO ILI.1, 22-3; Leo, Ep. 165 (in this epistle of 458 the florilegium was further 
extended). 

57 Leo hoped that, in this way, his proposed council would rule authoritatively on the 
authentic meaning of Nicaea, so that no one could any longer appeal to Nicaea in an erroneous 
or deceitful manner (Ep. 69). 

58 Cf. ACO IL1.1, 78:20-2 (III.4), 78:35-79:2 (IIL.8); cf. Leo, Epp. 82, 88, 93. Since subscription 
to the Tomus explicitly included the rejection of the twin heresies of Nestorianism and 
Eutychianism, Bevan's argument that Chalcedon was originally intended to mark the formal 
exoneration of Nestorius himself is extremely unlikely—too many bishops were already formally 
committed to a narrative of orthodoxy in which Nestorius was a condemned heretic. If Nestorius 
had indeed been invited to attend the council (as, Bevan rightly notes, several early sources 
attest), it was far more likely for reasons of humiliation than acclaim. See G. Bevan (2007), “The 
Last Days of Nestorius in the Syriac Sources', CSSS 7, 39-54. 

°° Cf Leo, Epp. 89, 90, 93. 
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to be established as a formal exposition of the Nicene faith. The primary 
explanation, however, can only be that Marcian, as suggested above, wished 
not only confirm the work of Nicaea but to complete it, by composing a new 
doctrinal statement that would finally settle two decades of dispute about the 
Nicene faith and bring peace to the Church. It was an ambitious plan, but also 
perfectly fitting that the resources of ‘Nicaea’ should be deployed so invent- 
ively in an attempt to solve the problems that ‘Nicaea’ itself had caused. 

To achieve his purpose, Marcian ensured that the proceedings of Chalcedon 
were just as tightly controlled, if not more so, than the ‘tyrannous’ latrocinium 
of Dioscorus.°' And, although the lengthy first session of the council was largely 
devoted to the hostile investigation of the conciliar record of Ephesus II, there 
were several clear indications of the emperor’s underlying Nicene agenda. 

One such instance came in response to the reading of Eutyches’ plaint from 
449, in which the archimandrite had made a stout defence of his unwavering 
adherence to the Nicene Creed and to the Ephesine decree of 431. This made, 
of course, for rather uncomfortable listening at a council that had already 
determined to pronounce Eutyches’ doctrine as heretical and contrary to the 
Nicene faith. Two episcopal interventions were therefore made, orchestrated 
to counter Eutyches’ dangerous testimony. 

The first, from Eusebius, denied that the Ephesine decree had ever existed: 
‘He lied! There is no such decree! There is no canon that states this! ^? This 
may, at first glance, appear to be a puzzling response. Yet it was, in fact, 
perfectly reasonable—for, as we have argued above, the 22 July acta that 
Eutyches and Dioscorus had so dramatically exploited had not received a 
widespread circulation outside Cyril’s closest supporters, and so had not 
displaced the majority reception of Ephesus I via the 22 June proceedings. 
Nonetheless, at Chalcedon, Dioscorus refused to concede the point: 


There are four documents containing this decree. If the bishops decreed it, is it 
not a decree? Does he think it is a canon? It is not a canon. But a canon is one 
thing, a decree another. Impugn the five conciliar documents. I have a copy and 
so does such a one and such a one, let them all bring their documents!*?? 


© The latter part of Session II, indeed, had to be devoted to dealing with numerous accusa- 
tions of theological error directed at parts of the Tomus. 

5! This tight imperial control was achieved through the steady hand of the experienced 
imperial officials whom Marcian had chosen to chair the council's sessions, cf. G. E. M. de Ste. 
Croix (2006), “The Council of Chalcedon’, in Christian Persecution, Martyrdom, and Orthodoxy, 
ed. M. Whitby and J. Streeter (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 259-320. Marcian did not make 
a personal appearance at the council until its grand sixth session. 

62 ACO ILI.1, 91:15-16 (1.158): Erbevoaro- oük éorw Öpos TOLODTOS, oÜk EoTıv Kavav TOUTO 
dLayopevwv. 

$$ ACO 1.1.1, 91:17-20 (1.159): Teooapa éorw BıßAla mepıexovra TobTov Tov Öpov. ôv @pıoav ot 
ETiOKOTOL, OUK EoTıv Ópos; uù) Yap Exeı OTL Kavav oTi; oUk otw kavæv: GAXO éoriv kavov, AAAo 
öpos. karmyopnoov mevre ovvodırav BıßAiwv- Kayw exw Kal 6 eiva Kal 6 deiva Exei, Eveykwoıv 
mavres ra BıßAia. 
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Dioscorus thus appealed to the concrete evidence of the 22 July proceedings, 
and sought to portray the document as widely known—although his variation 
between four and five such texts suggests a degree of imprecision.°* Again we 
note how the authority of Ephesus I (and of the Nicene faith that it expounded) 
was located in, and expressed through, particular selections of its documentary 
record. Precisely because the infamous Ephesine ruling occurred within the 
conciliar proceedings of 22 July, indeed, Dioscorus could maintain that it was 
not a mere disciplinary xavov but an authoritative öpos regarding the faith.5? 
Eusebius’ intervention, in short, was something of a failure. Indeed, the success 
of Dioscorus’ endeavour to have the Ephesine decree established as a legitimate 
(indeed central) part of the reception of Ephesus I was subsequently reflected in 
Marcian’s Definitio, which could not evade, and so had instead to reinterpret, 
the decree’s contribution. 

The second attempt to challenge Eutyches’ apparent profession of a pure 
Nicene faith came in the intervention of Diogenes of Cyzicus: 


He [Eutyches] adduced the council of the holy fathers at Nicaea deceptively, since 
additions were made to it by the holy fathers on account of the evil opinions of 
Apollinarius, Valentinus, Macedonius, and those like them, and there were added 
to the Creed of the holy fathers the words, ‘He came down and became incarnate 
from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary’. This Eutyches omitted, as an Apol- 
linarian. For Apollinarius also accepted the holy council at Nicaea but interpreted 
what it said according to his own heresy, and avoiding saying ‘from the Holy 
Spirit and the Virgin Mary’, in order not to profess at all the union of the flesh. 


The holy fathers who came after clarified the words ‘became incarnate’ of the holy 
> 66 


fathers of Nicaea, by adding ‘from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary’. 


This is the first explicit reference to the Creed of Constantinople. The text 
would come to play a key role in Marcian’s justification of his Definition at 
Chalcedon, since if additions had been made to ‘clarify’ the Nicene Creed at 
a council in the past, further such additions could legitimately be made at a 


** Dioscorus may be referring to multiple copies of the Cyrilline acta of 22 July, or he may be 
counting the subsequent citations of the decree—for instance, in Eutyches' confessio, in the first 
session of Ephesus II, and in Theodosius' formal edict after the council. 

55 Cf. I. N. Karmires (1971), "The Distinction between the Horoi and the Canons of the Early 
Synods and their Significance for the Acceptance of the Council of Chalcedon', GOTR 16.1, 
79-107; S. O. Horn (1982), Petrou Kathedra: Der Bischof von Rom und die Synoden von Ephesus 
(449) und Chalcedon (Paderborn: Bonifatius-Druckerei), 157-60. 

55 ACO I.1.1, 91:21-30 (1.160): 4oAepós mpoéra£ev tiv Ev Nıkaiaı vv áyíwv marepwv 
ovvodor, éGé£aro de mpooÜhjkas Tapa rÀv Ayiwv marepwv bia THY Evvorav THY karv AmoAıvapiov 
Kat Odadevrivov Kal Maxe8ovíov Kal TOV óuoíwv éxeivous Kal mpootederrau TOL ovpBdorar TOV 
ayiwv maTépov TO KareAddvra Kal capkcÜévra èk mveiuaros ayiov kai Mapias trs mapdevov. 
TobTo yàp mapéAvrev Bürvxis ws AmoAwapıorns: kai AroAwdpios yap Öexeraı THY èv Nixaiar 
dyiav oúvoðov, Kata THY oikelav Tapavopiav éxAauávov TO pyrTóv, kai Pevye TO EX mveóparos 
ayiou Kal Mapias ns mapdevov, iva TAVTaXOD iw) TÜv Evwoıv THS capkós önodoynonı. ot yap äyıoı 
marepes ot era TavTa TÒ écapkon, ô eîrov ot dyor ev Nikaiaı marepes, Eoapyvıoav eimövres èk 
mvevpatos ayiov kai Mapias ris maphévov. 
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council in the present. For Diogenes, then, Eutyches’ error was not that he 
read the text of the Nicene Creed wrongly, but that he was not reading the 
right text in the first place—to confess Nicaea without acknowledging 
the subsequent additions of Constantinople was to grasp the Nicene faith 
incompletely. Indeed Eutyches had, Diogenes alleged, deceitfully subtracted 
from the credal text in order to misrepresent its teaching. In this way, 
Eutyches’ ploy of exploiting a simple confession of Nicaea in order to disguise 
his doctrinal eccentricities could be undermined, since, on Diogenes’ construal, 
the Creed as interpreted via the text of 381 did, in fact, have something to say 
about Eutyches’ doctrine—namely, that it was Apollinarian. By expanding the 
theological content involved in confessing ‘Nicaea’, then, Diogenes prevented 
the cypher from being a refuge for Eutyches, and, more broadly, began to 
address the problem that the ‘pure’ credal text of 325 appeared to have little to 
say on the subject of the Christological controversy at hand. 

Diogenes’ case, however, rested on a rather shaky textual foundation, 
namely, the claim that the fathers of Constantinople had added ‘from the 
Holy Spirit and Mary the Virgin’ to the Nicene Creed as an explicit prohibition 
on Apollinarian (and therefore Eutychian) teaching. For, while this clause did 
indeed feature in the Constantinopolitan Creed (as evident from the subse- 
quent citation of the full text at the second session?"), it had in fact come to 
prominence, as argued above, in the context of Nestorius’ exegesis of the 
Nicene Creed against Cyril. Remarkably, then, a clause previously condemned 
by Cyril as a Nestorian corruption of the true text of the Nicene Creed had 
now been resurrected as the alleged product of a later Creed designed to 
‘clarify’ the teaching of Nicaea: Nestorius’ weapon against Cyril had become 
Diogenes’ weapon against Eutyches. While Diogenes’ intention may have 
been subtly to rescue Leo's Tomus (which had made significant use of the 
clause) from the charge of Nestorianism,°” it is more likely that his interven- 
tion represented a calculated attempt by Marcian to ‘test the water’ regarding 
the status of the Constantinopolitan Creed."? 

Diogenes' intervention was immediately met with two opposing cries from 
the assembled bishops, which together illustrate the depth of the dispute over 
the character of ‘Nicaea’. On the one hand, the Egyptian bishops shouted 


87 ACO IL12, 80:3-16 (III.14). 

5$ The same depiction of the clause as a Constantinopolitan addition was subsequently also 
made by Florentius of Hadrianopolis: ACO IL1.2, 106:14-16 (IV.9.133). 

5? Cf. Ritter, Konstantinopel, 192-4. As noted above, the contribution of the Tomus in this 
regard was doubly problematic, since Leo had appealed to the clause due to its appearance in the 
Apostles’ Creed, not the Nicene Creed. If Leo's Tomus was to be affirmed at Chalcedon as a 
faithful exposition of the Nicene faith, it was necessary, as Diogenes attempted, to associate its 
exegesis of ‘from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary’ more directly with Nicaea. 

7° The likelihood that Diogenes had here been made the mouthpiece of the imperial agenda is 
increased by the evidence that, at Ephesus II, he had without any apparent qualms affirmed 
Eutyches doctrine as following the faith of Nicaea: ACO 11.1.1, 183:16-21 (1.884.11). 
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angrily in protest: ‘no one admits any addition or subtraction!”' In other 
words, the attempt to legitimize credal clarification via an appeal to Constan- 
tinople 381 could easily be construed by Dioscorus’ supporters as an impious 
addition to the pure Nicene Creed. On the other hand, the Oriental bishops 
responded with cries of: ‘Eutyches said that!"^ That is to say, the Egyptians’ 
rhetorical appeal to ‘Nicaea alone’ had now become so tainted as a result of its 
exploitation by Dioscorus and Eutyches that it could no longer be employed as 
a means to resist the necessary task of further doctrinal definition. 

At the very end of the first session, Marcian finally showed his hand. The 
imperial officials presiding over the council now made it clear that the fore- 
going investigation into Ephesus II had been merely the hors-d’oeuvre for the 
main business of the council: the ‘exact examination’ of the orthodox faith." 
The bishops were commanded to set out in writing their own accounts 
of orthodoxy, and were to be guided in this endeavour by the emperor’s 
own construal: 


the beliefs of our most divine and pious master accord with the &xdeoıs of the 318 
holy fathers of Nicaea, and the &xdeoıs of the 150 fathers after that, with the 
canonical letters and expositions of the holy fathers Gregory, Basil, Hilary, Athana- 
sius, and Ambrose, and with the two canonical letters of Cyril which were approved 
and published at the first council of Ephesus, and does not depart from their faith in 
any way. In addition it is a familiar fact that the most devout Leo archbishop of 
Senior Rome sent a letter to Flavian of devout memory concerning the dispute that 
Eutyches impiously stirred up in opposition to the catholic church.” 


Nicaea here retained its priority, but only in a chronological sense. “Nicaea’ 
was no longer simply being equated with the orthodox faith (as if the terms 
were essentially synonymous), but was rather being redefined as just one 


™ ACO IL1.1, 91:31-3 (1.161): Oddeis S€yerar poa) qv, odSels peiwow. ra Tov Ev Nuxatae 
Kpateita 6 ópÜó8o£os Baoıdeds roto éxéAevoev. 

72 ACO IL1.1, 91:34-5 (1.162): Tatra Edruyys efrev. 

7 ACO ILI.1, 195:10-12 (1.1068): ITepi uev ris 6p00ddEou miorews kai KaboAuKHSs TeAEwTEpOV 
ovvödov ywoperns THe dorepaiaı axpiBeotépay éé£éracw deiv yevéobar ovvopwnev. After all, 
Marcian had, entirely on his own authority, recalled the bishops deposed at Ephesus II almost 
immediately upon his accession—a fresh oecumenical council was necessary not so much to deal 
with the practical effects of the latrocinium, but to critique and reverse its construal of the Nicene 
faith. As the imperial officials put it, ‘it is particularly because of the faith that the council has 
assembled’ (ACO 11.1.2, 78:5-6 [III.2]): viv 8e rò Cytovpevov kai Kpwopevov kai orrovdaldpevov 
Eorıv wore THY AANON miorıv ovyKpoTynOAvat, dv 3v uáAw ra Kal ý oúvoðos yéyovev. 

7 ACOIL1, 195:36-196:6 (1.1072): ywcd oiov cs 6 Üeióraros Kal eboeBéoraTos 1v deomorns 
Kata THY ékÜeow Tov Ev Nixaia dyiwv ma répo»v Tiq Kal kata THY ékÜeaw TAY pv TOV uera Taura 
Kal TAS KavoviKas EmioToAds Kal ékÜéaews THY ayiwy marépov Ipmyopiov Baoıeiov TAapiov 
Adavaciov Außpociov xai ras Kup(Aov S00 kavovıras EmioroAds Tas Ev THE kar "Eqeoov mpaTnt 
ovvoowı Beßauwdeisas Kal Önuoouevleisas TLOTEVEL, kar oùðéva Tpomrov THS avTav TOTEWS 
ávaxcopóv. Kal yap 6 ebAaßeoraros Apxıeniokonos THs mpeoßvrepas Pouns Aéwv mpos rnv 
mapa É)rvyoüs Amiorws kai Ürevavriov tis kaÜoAucjs éxkAmoías avaktisacav AupıBoliav 
qaíverat mpös TOV THS evAaßods panjuys Diaßıavov av EemoroAnv Eermewbas. 
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of that faith’s authoritative historical expressions. The inclusion of the 
Constantinopolitan Creed was crucial in this subtle narrativization of 
orthodoxy—for now the Exdeoıs of Nicaea did not stand alone, but was 
followed by a second Exdecıs, which was just as much the work of a special 
number of ‘fathers’. As we have suggested, the refashioning of an obscure 
credal text (about which few of the bishops seem to have been aware) into the 
great &xdeoıs of the fathers of Constantinople was part of Marcian’s resource- 
ful attempt to legitimize the promulgation of his new statement of faith, by 
providing evidence of a key precedent for legitimate credal composition.” If 
Dioscorus and Eutyches’ appeal to the Ephesine decree of 431 could not be 
ignored, then it could at least be blunted—since, if that decree was understood 
in the light of the earlier activity of Constantinople 381, then its prohibition 
could not be interpreted as directed against all credal statements, but only 
against those contrary to the Nicene faith. 

Marcian’s selection of other authoritative texts was in part simply a dem- 
onstration of his patristic catholicity. Gregory, Basil, Hilary, Athanasius, and 
Ambrose provide the appropriate spread of venerable fathers from East and 
West, but their inclusion here is largely ornamental. His more significant 
choice was in the ‘two canonical letters of Cyril’, that is, the Second Letter 
and the Formula of Reunion (as cited and affirmed in Cyril’s Laetentur 
Caeli).”° This was a reassertion of Flavian and Eusebius’ construal of the 
doctrinal achievement of Ephesus I, as set out at the Home Synod. Indeed, 
when the citation of these documents from 448 had been read out at Chalce- 
don, the imperial officials had made a rare intervention to affirm that “The 
emperor holds this. The Augusta holds this. We all hold this’.’” As at the 
Home Synod, the Formula was here directly associated with the work of 
Ephesus I.’* In this way, Marcian's statement was reorientating the reception 
of Ephesus I and the legacy of Cyril back towards an Antiochene-friendly 
reading, and away from Dioscorus' focus on the session of 22 July and Cyril’s 
Third Letter. Finally, to these approved documents Marcian added Leo's Tomus 
as a further expression of the faith. At this early stage in proceedings, however, 


7* As Price has noted, this involved a subtle shift from regarding the Constantinopolitan text 
as a variant form of the Nicene Creed itself (like, for instance, the Seleucia-Ctesiphon text of 410), 
to seeing it as a distinct and additional doctrinal formula: Price, ‘Reception of Converts’, esp. 25-6. 

75 Since ‘canonical’ in this context means ‘approved by the council of Ephesus’, the earlier use of 
‘canonical’ to demarcate the works of Gregory, Basil, and the other fathers may be referring to the 
patristic passages cited in Cyril’s 22 June session. Hilary was not quoted in Cyril's proceedings, but 
was quoted in the florilegium Leo attached to his Tomus, further suggesting that Marcian's 
selection of fathers was intended to synthesize the Cyrillian and Leonine contributions. 

7 ACO IL1.1, 111:28-9 (1.255): ‘O Baoreds obrws opovet- 7j abyovota ovTws qpovet: mávres 
OoUTOS ppovovpev. 

78 [t appears likely that in some cases the Ephesine acta circulated with the Formula attached 
as a summative statement; cf. ACO II.1.2, 80:19-25 (III.16), where the Formula is associated with 
the conciliar signatures of Ephesus I, just like Cyril’s Second Letter. 
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he trod carefully, merely noting that the letter’s existence was a ‘familiar fact’, 
rather than explicitly incorporating it within his narrative of orthodoxy. 

Chalcedon’s second session (the third in the Greek acta), however, revealed 
that Marcian’s campaign for a new Definitio was still far from universally 
persuasive. In a clear echo of Cyril’s 22 June proceedings at Ephesus I, the 
session was structured around the formal reading of certain authoritative 
texts—specifically, those documents (the Nicene Creed, the Constantinopoli- 
tan Creed, the two letters of Cyril, and the Tomus) that Marcian had already 
singled out, at the conclusion of the first session, as expressive of orthodoxy. 

At the beginning of the session, Marcian made his position clear: the 
confirmation of true orthodoxy could now only be achieved by having the 
bishops ‘produce a pure éx6eois of the faith’.”” This new imperial demand, of 
course, not only violated the common shibboleth of Nicaea’s unique suffi- 
ciency but also far exceeded the task of an oecumenical council as established 
at Ephesus I, which was merely to recognize already written documents (such 
as Cyril’s Second Letter) as reliable expositions of (or commentaries upon) the 
Nicene Creed. While the bishops may have arrived at Chalcedon expecting to 
affirm Leo’s Tomus in that fashion, they had certainly not entertained the 
possibility of composing a new dogmatic formula. 

The episcopal response, predictably, was a strident reassertion that there 
should be no new éx6ecis of the faith.*° Indeed, the appeal to the Ephesine 
decree—‘the canon forbids the making of another exposition! —was now 
being made by all parties, not only the Dioscoran diehards.*’ Moreover, as 
Bishop Cecropius contended, most had already signed the Tomus as a 
reaffirmation of the true faith against the error of Eutyches, so no new 
doctrinal statement was necessary.** The opposition of the bishops was also 
evident from their varied reactions to the documents then formally recited. 
The Nicene Creed (quoted in the form given in Cyril’s 22 June acta) was 
greeted with great adulation, as the true baptismal faith, which Cyril and Leo 
had rightly expounded.? The Constantinopolitan Creed, by contrast, was 
received in a far more muted fashion.** The two letters of Cyril were then 
read in order to establish their teaching (and not that of the Anathemas) as the 
authentic legacy of Cyril,®° and after that the Tomus was heard in full.°° In this 


7° ACOIL1.2, 78:10-11 (IIL2): orovöaoare &vev qófov 1) xapıros 7 Arexdeias THY miorıw kadapas 
erdesdau [...]. 

8 ACO IL.12, 78:17-19 (II.3), 78:23-4 (II.5), 78:32-4 (III.7). 

9! ACO IL1.2, 78:32-3 (IIL7): 6 kavav BobAerau GAAnV éxÜeow uù yeveodaı. 

82 ACO 11.1.2, 78:20-2 (IILA). 83 ACO 11.1.2, 79:27-32 (11.12). 

** ACO 11.1.2, 80:17-18 (III.15). 

° ACO 11.1.2, 80:29-81:6 (III.18-19). Bishop Atticus attempted to have the Third Letter and 
Anathemas formally recognized, but, tellingly, his request was ignored by the imperial officials: 
ACO II.1.2, 82:37-83:5 (III.29). 

8° The Tomus was introduced at ACO IL1.2, 81:20-2 (III.22). 
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way, then, the selection and ordering of the documents was intended to create 
a chain of orthodox pronouncements on the faith, all in harmony with one 
another, culminating in Leo's Tomus. In a sign of the tight imperial control 
over proceedings, the session ended with the bishops' continued protestations 
entirely ignored and the presiding officials declaring that the emperor's credal 
agenda would, regardless, be put into effect.” 

It is in the foregoing context that we most likely locate the genesis of the 
Adlocutio—an undated address to the emperor Marcian, ascribed to 'the 
council’, but without any further indication of its authorship or authority. 
Schwartz long ago demonstrated that Theodoret's hand may have lay behind 
it, but the unusual placement of this document immediately after the formal 
acta of the council led him to date it to after the Definitio had been 
composed.** As Price has convincingly argued, however, the Adlocutio knows 
nothing of a Definition, but is concerned rather to defend and commend the 
Tomus.? 'The document is thus better placed between the second session 
(at which some significant objections to the Tomus were raised) and the fourth 
session (when the Tomus was formally acclaimed as in concord with Nicaea). 

The particular contribution of the Adlocutio to the idea of ‘Nicaea’ at 
Chalcedon was to provide a narrative of subsequent clarifications to the 
Nicene faith, in order to show that the Tomus was not innovatory, but rather 
stood in a noble tradition. Thus Leo ‘followed the holy fathers, who in like 
manner confuted the heresies that sprung up in their time after the great 
council at Nicaea'?? Nicaea retained a clear primacy in the Adlocutio, but, 
crucially, the case was made for a range of subordinate credal formulations 
that, like ‘resources of combat’, were designed specifically to vanquish new 
heretical doctrines.’ These documentary supplements, then, did not strictly 
add to the Creed—for the Creed possessed the fullness of truth for those who 
read it rightly—but rather corrected the false doctrines of those who sought to 
misrepresent it.” In this way, the Adlocutio tried to retain the affirmation of 
the Creed's complete sufficiency, while justifying the need for a 'second 
division' of later credal statements. Against the claims of Dioscorus, it could 
thus be contended that the prohibition on additions to Nicaea did not rule out 
subsequent expositions of the Nicene faith.” The unchanging Nicene faith 


*7 ACO II.1.2, 84:5-6(IIL45). 

8 ACO 11.1.3, xiii-xv, followed by Sellers, Chalcedon, 125. Theodoret possessed influence with 
Anatolius, the lay chairman of the council: Ste. Croix, ‘Chalcedon’, 290-1. 

8° Price and Gaddis, Chalcedon, III, 105-7. 

°° ACO IL1.3, 110:13-15: dAAa rots dyioıs marpaoıv droAovdav rois kai perà THY ueyáAqv 
ovvodov THY ev Nikalaı TOS KATA KaLpov Avagveioas aipeoeıs ÖuoorTponws eAeyEaoı. 

°l ACO IL1.3, 110:27-8: mpòs è rods dvrepoüvras moıkilaı TOV dycwcv div dpoppal 
mapaöedovraı Tots im adTav Pevdds érayopnévow Tapa rÀv evoeßovvrwv mpooappočóuevar. 


?^ ACO IL1.3, 110:23 ff. °° ACO IL1.3, 110:32-111:3, 112:24-9. 
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was, rather, being reapplied in the context of fresh controversies, and so 
expressed continuity with the past precisely through new forms of words. 

It is a subtle thesis, which reveals how the recognition of documents like the 
Tomus could, with a bit of conceptual flexibility, be reconciled with the 
inherited shibboleths of Nicaea’s unique authority. Indeed, the Adlocutio 
represents, in this sense, the partial retrieval of that older tradition of necessary 
credal supplementation that was noted in Basil of Caesarea’s writings and in 
Theodore’s Catechetical Homilies. Like these authors, for instance, the Adlo- 
cutio notes that the Nicene Creed’s brief material on the Holy Spirit required a 
more thorough exegesis in response to the rise of the Pneumatomachians.”* 
The Adlocutio thus provides a narrative in which the true meaning of the 
Creed is successively unfolded by the fathers (including Athanasius, Basil, 
Damasus, Cyril, and John of Antioch) in response to heretical innovations.” 
The Adlocutio was by no means, however, a consensus document, for the 
narrative clearly followed an Antiochene construal. It was the Formula of 
Reunion, for instance, that was singled out as the document in which Cyril set 
down his true beliefs; and the appended florilegium was intended to show that 
the fathers, like Leo, affirmed the two natures.?? 

Further evidence of the role of the Adlocutio in smoothing the path for the 
acceptance of the Tomus came in the fourth session. When the archdeacon 
Aetius intervened to counter those who refused to acknowledge the Tomus on 
the grounds that it added to Nicaea, he used precisely the same argument as 
the Adlocutio: 


The beliefs of this holy and great council accord with the expositions of the 318 
holy fathers then assembled at Nicaea; this oóuoAov they uphold and teach to all 
those who come to them. But, in the meantime, discord was sown by certain 
people, and in opposition to this the holy fathers Cyril and Celestine, and now the 
most holy and blessed Pope Leo, issued letters to interpret the cóufoAov of faith, 
but without laying down a rioris or ö6yua—these letters the whole oecumenical 
symbol welcomes and accepts, and transmits the interpretation they contain to 
those who desire to learn. Does your charity heed this decision of the entire holy 
council, and anathematize Nestorius and Eutyches as innovators, or not??? 


?* ACO 11.1.3, 111:17ff. ° ACO 11.1.3, 112:29ff. 

°° ACO ILI, 113:12-15; 114:4ff. 

>” ACO 11.1.2, 118:37-119:7 (IV.98): H ayia airy kai weyaAy oúvoðos ob ws mioreveı ws of TUN 
ayo. marepes ot Ev Nıkalaı TO Tnvıradra ovveuleyuevo. éééÜevro kai TObTO TO cóupoAov a)ro( re 
qvAárrovot kai mavras TOUS Trpocióvras ékÓiÓd o kovow- eme) ôe ev TOL peraév duydvovat Tapa 
TWav Avepunoav Kat pos Tavras Avrımapararrönevoı ot dyor marepes KópuMos Kal Kedeortivos 
Kal vov 6 Ayıwraros kai nakapıwraros mámas Aewv EmioroAds Epumvevodoas TO oúußodov, où 
miotw N) Sdypa Eerrıdeuevoi, Erdeöwkacıy, ås dopeviler máca N) olkouperiKy oúvoðos Kal GUVaLVEt 
Kal THY k roórov Epunvelav Trapadidwar rois erridvnovoı uavÜávew, Kal rn) buEeTepa Ayarın TavTHL 
The yvopımı maons THs aylas ovvödov meideraı kai avaewatile. Neoröpiov kai Evrvxea ws 
kawopwvýoavTtas T] oU. 
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Here again, then, the Tomus was justified as a necessary and authoritative 
interpretation of the unique Nicene oúußodov against the innovations of the 
heretics. Eutyches’ appeal to Nicaea alone was thus not a sign of his fidelity to 
the Nicene faith, but precisely indicative of his departure from it. The innov- 
ators were not those who subscribed to the Tomus (and other such docu- 
ments), but those who refused to do so. In this way, the Ephesine decree could 
be affirmed (insofar as it prohibited only credal additions to Nicaea, rather 
than clarificatory expositions), and Eutyches’ and Dioscorus’ avowedly 
‘Nicene’ stance could be exposed as fraudulent. The Tomus could thus be 
incorporated into that elite group of approved commentaries on the Creed, 
following the precedent of Cyril’s two letters. This construal also allowed the 
achievement of Ephesus I to be wrested back from Dioscorus’ interpretation— 
for Cyril’s council could now be portrayed not as decreeing the prohibition of 
authoritative expositions of Nicaea but as legitimizing the promulgation of such 
statements. On this basis, Eutyches’ doctrine could be condemned as contrary to 
Nicaea through Leo’s Tomus just as Nestorius’ doctrine had been condemned as 
contrary to Nicaea through Cyril's Second Letter. The work of Chalcedon, it 
could thus be claimed, triumphantly completed that of Ephesus I. 

We note, however, that the terminology for delineating this hierarchy of 
doctrinal pronoucements remained somewhat fluid in meaning. In Aetius’ 
remarks above, ovpBodov and iorıs were used almost synonymously to 
denote the special authority of the Nicene Creed. At other points in the 
Chalcedonian acta, however, riorıs was deployed far more loosely—it could 
refer, for instance, to any significant written statement of orthodoxy, or to the 
Nicene faith in its broadest sense.” The meaning of &«@eou.s was similarly 
plastic: during the fourth session it was used to describe the credal achieve- 
ment of 325 in both the singular (the ‘definition’ of Nicaea) and the plural (the 
‘definitions’ of Nicaea).”” Alternatively, the &xdeoıs of Nicaea could be set 
alongside the E&xdeoıs of Constantinople, or the singular Exdeoıs be used to 
construe the creeds of the 318 and 150 holy fathers as one ‘definition’.'° This 
semantic elasticity, then, worked in favour of those who wished to argue that 
the Nicene ‘faith’ encompassed later documents, even if the lack of an agreed 
technical vocabulary still allowed their opponents to portray such attempts as 
advocating new ‘creeds’, and so as guilty of heretical innovation. 

The evidence of episcopal statements in the fourth session, indeed, reveals 
how the ‘narrative turn’ in expressing the fullness of the faith of Nicaea 
allowed a range of subtly different construals of orthodoxy to be advanced. 
In an echo of the Ephesine session of 22 June, the bishops were required to 


°8 For instance: ACO 1.1.2, 95:29 (IV.9.17). 

° For instance, in the singular: ACO 1.1.2, 95:13 (IV.9.14); in the plural: ACO 1.1.2, 94:22 
(IV.9.5), 

100 For the former: ACO 1.1.2, 98:32-6 (IV.9.42); for the latter: ACO 1.1.2, 96:15-19 (IV.9.23). 
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affirm that the doctrine of the Tomus was in harmony with that of the Nicene 
Creed, and so formally to recognize the document as an authoritative expos- 
ition of the Nicene faith. This necessitated each bishop articulating how he 
understood the precise standing of the Tomus in relation to Nicaea, and to 
other councils and dogmatic formulae. Marcian, as noted above, had already 
given his account of Nicene orthodoxy, but the subsequent 161 episcopal 
contributions do not simply parrot that imperial construal mindlessly. Indeed, 
far from making for ‘singularly monotonous reading’, these statements actually 
reveal a wide range of perspectives concerning the idea of ‘Nicaea’, and the 
underlying prioritization of particular conciliar, credal, and textual authorities.’” 

Following, then, the similar procedure of 22 June 431, the bishops were 
invited to ‘state if the Exeoıs of the 318 fathers who met formerly at Nicaea, 
and of the 150 who convened subsequently in the imperial city, is in harmony 
with the letter of the most devout Archbishop Leo’.'” We note again the 
prominent role given to the Constantinopolitan Creed in this construal, as a 
necessary part of the full confession of the fathers of Nicaea, and, as the 
standard against which Leo’s Tomus was to be judged. The fact that almost 
every bishop also included Cyril’s council and his writings in their ensuing 
accounts of Nicene orthodoxy is testament to the dominance of the memory of 
Cyril (and that of Ephesus I) at Chalcedon. 

A number of episcopal responses substantially downplayed, or even omit- 
ted, the elements of this idea of Nicaea’ with which they were not comfortable. 
The abiding lukewarmness of some bishops towards the Tomus was evident 
from the statement of the representative of Maras of Codrula, which begrudg- 
ingly conceded that Leo’s letter was ‘not discordant in meaning’ with the faith 
of Nicaea, Constantinople, and Ephesus.'?? In other cases, a similar strategy of 
minimal affirmation was employed with regard to the Constantinopolitan 
Creed, for instance that the statement ‘of the 150 is in no way in disharmony 
with the aforesaid creed [of Nicaea]’.'°* Occasionally, the Constantinopolitan 
Creed was simply omitted entirely.’ 


101 Contra Price and Gaddis, Chalcedon, II, 118. The bishops had been asked to draw up 
statements of faith at the end of the first session (ACO II.1.1, 195:34-5 [I.1072]), so they had been 
given time to mull the issue over. 

1? ACO 111.2, 93:37-94:3 (IV.8): &xaoros r&v cuveAOsvtav edAaßeorarwv emioronav bbakdtw 
el ye 1) Erdeoıs THY Tin marepav THY Ev Nıkalaı madar ovveldovrwv Kal TOV uera Taüra pv ev THL 
Baoıevovonı mora ovvadpoıodevrwv ovupwver TH. EmioroAnı Tod evAaBeoTaTou ApxiemoKömov 
Akovros. 

1? ACO IL1.2, 98:9-12 (IV.9.37): ós 1) moro) ý ypapeioa mapd Tob Beopıleorarov kai 
Aayıwrarov Apxıemokdnov Hav ns "Popnatov Aéovros o)k Amaıdeı 000V mpös Evvouav, Tl 
Eerredeionı mioreı Tapa re THV TiN dyiwv marépov ràv Ev Nıralaı ovveMóvrow Kal Tapa TV pv 
TÓV èv KewvoravrwovróAe ovvópauóvrov, ere pny Kal Tov Ev Epeowı. 

104 ACO IL1.2, 102:23-5 (IV.9.98): Tv trav &yív sravépowv Àv TiN m(ovw owrnpiav uerépav 
ovoav kai qvAárTopev Kal perà Taurns E&eAdetv Tov Biov euxöueda, GAAG Kal ý TOV pv kar oböeva 
TPÓTOV THs TTPOELEMUEVNS MIOTEWS AOCÚUPWVŐS OTL. 


105 For instance, ACO 11.1.2, 95:5-8 (IV.9.12). 
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Most strikingly of all, there were evidently some bishops who continued 
to regard Cyril’s council of 431 as illegitimate, and so pointedly ignored it in 
their genealogy of orthodoxy. Two bishops present at the fourth session of 
Chalcedon had been members of the Antiochene conciliabulum of twenty 
years before: Polychronius of Epiphaneia and Theodoret of Cyrus.'” Poly- 
chronius referred neither to Ephesus I nor to Cyril, but simply affirmed that 
the Tomus was in harmony with Nicaea, while Theodoret similarly omitted 
Ephesus I, and referred only obliquely to the letters of Cyril." As late as 451, 
then, there remained a small minority opposed to the reception of Ephesus 
I as a true council. 

Another episcopal strategy was to emphasize certain elements of the Nicene 
construal. Seleucus of Amasia, for instance, dramatically foregrounded the 
authority of Cyril as the primary interpreter of the Nicene tradition, declaring: 
‘we have found that the conciliar letters of our most sacred father Cyril are in 
harmony with the faith defined by the 318 holy fathers, and likewise we have 
found that the letter of the most holy Archbishop Leo accords with the 318 
and with the teaching of the most holy Cyril’.'°® Seleucus also here carefully 
tailored the character of Cyril’s theological legacy by specifying that it was his 
‘conciliar letters’ (the Second Letter, and the Laetentur Caeli) that he regarded 
as authoritative. Other bishops, by contrast, chose to refer only to the letter 
(singular) of Cyril (ie. the Second Letter), precisely to avoid having to 
acknowledge the doctrine of the Laetentur Caeli (which did not, after all, 
actually possess a ‘conciliar authority).'^? 

There evidently remained, indeed, a question over the precise role of 
Ephesus I in the genealogy of orthodoxy: did it contribute to the idea of 
"Nicaea' fundamentally as a conciliar event in its own right (whose achieve- 
ment was authoritatively expressed in its written acta), or as the means by 
which Cyril's writings were formally recognized as Nicene? Bishop Pergamius 
took the former approach, locating the achievement of Ephesus in the catholic 
faith of those who gathered for the council"? while Bishop Cecropius 
chose the second option, making Ephesus I a mere mouthpiece for Cyril’s 
teaching." Bishop Eupithius went one stage further, and simply affirmed 
Cyril's Second Letter without even rooting it in the conciliar context of 431.'? 


19$ They were present, for instance, at the Easterners’ session of 26 June 431: ACO 1.1.5, 123 
(V.151.16). 

17 ACO 11.1.2, 98:27-31 (IV.9.41), 104:1-7 (IV.9.117). 

108 ACO ILI.2, 95:5-8 (IV.9.12): Zuuqxóvovs tHe erredeion mister rÀv vw) dyiwv marepwv Tas 
ovvodıras EmiotoAds TOD ócworárov marpós Hudv Kupi(Mov edpnkanev, Önolws dé ovváiðovoav 
Tols T€ TIN Kal rois Tapa TOD Ayıwrarov KupiM ov Tv EmioToANv TOO Ayıwrarov dpyvemiokómov 
Aéovros eopijkapiev. 

109 For instance: ACO IL 1.2, 99:3-7 (IV.9.44), 103:37-41 (IV.9.116). 

H? ACO 11.1.2, 95:27-31 (IV.9.17), cf. ACO IL1.2, 98:37-99:2 (IV.9.43), 101:7-11 (IV.9.53). 

H! ACO 11.1.2, 98:32-6 (IV.9.42). 112 ACO IL1.2, 108:16-19 (IV.9.151). 
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The episcopal responses also wrestled with how to express the unique 
standing of Nicaea at the same time as affırming subsequent authorities. 
Some statements retained a clear priority for Nicaea. Bishop Sabas, for in- 
stance, began by emphasizing that in defining the faith, the 318 holy fathers 
of Nicaea assembled ‘by the will of God, and were instructed by the Holy 
Spirit’.''? Sabas then simply recognized the fathers of Constantinople, and 
Cyril and Leo, as in harmony with their teaching.''* In such accounts, then, the 
orthodox faith is Nicaea, and everything else is but commentary upon it. Bishop 
Romanus, by contrast, confessed that such a model was now inadequate—he 
could not simply affirm Leo’s Tomus and Cyril’s Second Letter as in harmony 
with Nicaea, since ‘the holy and oecumenical council of Nicaea did not discuss 
these matters"? 

Other statements tried to have their cake and eat it, juxtaposing the 
uniqueness of Nicaea and the authority of later pronouncements in an awk- 
ward fashion. Theodosius of Canatha, for instance, affirmed that ‘the rioris 
of the 318 is unshakeable’, but then immediately explained that he also 
believed and followed ‘the &x0eois defined by the 150 holy fathers who met 
at Constantinople, and that made at Ephesus'.!^ As we have seen, termino- 
logical fluidity assisted in this manoeuvre—some bishops, for instance, applied 
vocabulary particularly associated with Nicaea (such as oópufoAov) to the 
Constantinopolitan Creed.''” 

Bishop Maximus provided yet another variation, describing how he had 
found Leo's Tomus to be in accord with the definitions of the 318 at Nicaea, 
the 150 at Constantinople, and with the faith defined at Ephesus." Here the 
orthodox past was being flattened out, and Nicaea's place of primacy was 
being subtly relativized, as merely one of several historical expressions of the 
authentic faith. Bishop Eudoxius, in like manner, could describe the faith as 
established at three successive (or even cumulative) moments: ‘by the 318 holy 
fathers at Nicaea, by the 150 who assembled at Constantinople, and by the 


13 ACO 11.1.2, 97:3-5 (IV.9.28): Oi tin äyıoı marepes ovvaxÜévres Kata yvoyuqv 0eoó eis 
Nikaav kai QaxÜévres ao mveparos dyíov THY pbv miorw ńuðv é£éÜevro. 

"^ ACO IL1.2, 97:5-10 (IV.9.28). 

us ACO IL1.2, 105:38-42 (IV.9.131): "Ort ai S00 émioroAat, rovreorı Tob THs óoías uvýunņs 
KvpiMXov kai roô eDAaBeorárov dpyvemiokómov /Aéovros ovvwiða Aéyovou cuvriüquu, 1) de èv 
Nikaia ayia ka oikovnevirm oúvoĝos mepi TOLUTWV oùk čoyev QuiAe£w. nâo de rots Tap aurns 
Eerredeisı kai Eunevonev Kal OTOLXoDuEV Kal ovre DpeAetv obre mpoodeivaı Övvaneda. 

116 ACO IL1.2, 96:38-97:2 (IV.9.27): AaáAevros 4 moris Tv Tim: Edy Tis emyeiphone oadedoaı 
Ta dodAevTa, careveTat Kal un GaAcvw rà üoáAevra. Taurnı yobv AKoAovdouuev Kal TLGTEVOMEV Kal 
Tij. Eerdeoeı THe Eerredeionı Tapa TOV pv åyíwv marepwv TOV ovveAhövrwv Ev KwvotavtwovTdre 
kai THe ev Epéoan kata Tod Övoceßods Neoropíov yevouevmı érni Tob THs uakapías uvýuns KupiAAov, 
Kal ovvdıdeı 4) TOTOAN) TOÔ Ayıwrdrov Apxiemiokömov Kal marpos Hud Aeovros, Kal bréyparsa 
êv abr. 

47 For instance: ACO 11.1.2, 98:27-31 (IV.9.41); ACO IL1.2, 106:1-10 (IV.9.102). 

us ACO IL1.2, 94:21-5 (IV.9.5), cf. ACO IL.1.2, 94:39-95:4 (IV.9.11). 
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holy council that took place at Ephesus under the leadership of the most 
sacred bishop Cyril’.''? 

The growing narrativization of the idea of ‘Nicaea’ also began to expose 
significantly different trajectories in construing the orthodox past. Was ortho- 
doxy to be understood primarily through the writings of individual church 
fathers (a ‘patristic’ trajectory), or through the collective pronouncements of 
the bishops in council (a ‘conciliar’ trajectory), or through a particular selec- 
tion of doctrinal formularies (a ‘credal’ trajectory)? Was the special authority 
of Cyril's writings intrinsic, or conferred by conciliar endorsement? In short, if 
orthodoxy was no longer to be solely identified with Nicaea alone, but rather 
with a succession of moments at which the faith was authoritatively expressed, 
were those moments primarily patristic, conciliar, or credal? 

In some of the episcopal responses, a clearly conciliar narrative is given, in 
which the assembled bishops of Nicaea, Constantinople, and Ephesus I each 
expounded the faith. Such conciliar genealogies, of course, were also a means 
to re-narrate the orthodox past so as to oppose Dioscorus' rival ‘three councils’ 
narrative (Nicaea, Ephesus I, and Ephesus II). In other responses, certain fathers 
(especially Cyril and Leo) are privileged as the means by which the voice of 
orthodoxy is heard, irrespective of a conciliar association.'?' In still others, it is a 
succession of texts that is emphasized. Fontianus, for instance, pledges his assent 
to 'the creed issued by the most holy fathers at Nicaea and by the 150 in the all- 
fortunate city who defined the same faith’, and to ‘the letter from the most holy 
Cyril of sacred memory’, and so to ‘the missive of our blessed father Leo’.’” 

To conclude, then, the early sessions of Chalcedon witnessed an ambitious 
imperial attempt to commend to the assembled bishops a fresh solution to 
the problem of ‘Nicaea’. By harnessing the authority of an oecumenical 
council, Marcian presented the bishops' activity as the completion of the 
work of Nicaea itself: a second Nicene Council issuing a new Nicene statement 
of faith. By re-narrating the Nicene past to include the contribution of 


119 ACO 111.2, 97:26-30 (IV.9.32): H miorıs redeueliwraı Hvrep of rın èv tHe Nıkalaı 
Eornpıkav Ayıoı Tatépes Kal oi pv cvvaxÜévres Ev KovoravrwovróAe kai ý èv Epeowı yevoudım 
ayia aóvoOos 1)yovjévov TOD óoworárov Emiokdmov Kvp(Mov, fjurep ovváióei Kal 5j EmiotoAN Tob 
ayıwrarov Apxıemiorömov rs "Popatov Aéovros, Ev fu kai Umeyparba, cf. ACO IL1.2, 97:37-42 
(IV.9.35). 

120 For instance: ACO 11.1.2, 95:37-41 (IV.9.19), 95:42-96:3 (IV.9.20), 104:22-9 (IV.9.120). 

121 For instance: ACO IL1.2, 95:5-8 (IV.9.12), 95:12-16 (IV.9.14), 97:3-10 (IV.9.28). The 
authority of Cyril is often referred to without any reference to Ephesus I, for instance: ACO II.1.2, 
99:36-40 (IV.9.50), 104:8-15 (IV.9.118), 105:3-7 (IV.9.124), 106:18-22 (IV.9.134), 107:22-6 
(IV.9.144). 

12 ACO IL1.2, 106:23-8 (IV.9.135): "Ex mov óocv Euavrov mÄNpopopHoas ovvdıdeıv TA 
Eemiotadevra Tapa Tob nakapıwrarov Huav rarpos Aeovros Tat ovußoAwı TO) Exredevrı mapa TOV 
ayıwrarav marépov rv Ev Nıkalaı kai TOV pv TOV Ev THe mavevödaiuovı mödeı THY abrnv Erdenevav 
mloTW Kal THe émioroMj Tl apa TOU THS oolas pnus dyrwTáTov EMIOKOTOU Kvp(Mov yevouévov 
THs AAe£avópécv ueyaAomóAecs kai ovvawéoas brréyparsa, cf. ACO 11.1.2, 104:36-40 (IV.9.122), 
105:7-12 (IV.9.125), 105:19-22 (IV.9.127). 
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Constantinople 381, Marcian provided a precedent for further credal 
statements, and so blunted the force of ‘Canon 7’ by reinterpreting it as 
prohibiting only statements contrary to, rather than additional to, the Nicene 
Creed. By modelling his conciliar proceedings on 22 June 431, Marcian 
smoothed the path for the formal recognition of Leo’s Tomus as a further 
authoritative exposition of the faith of Nicaea, just as Cyril’s Second Letter had 
been at Ephesus I. By promoting a carefully ‘select’ Cyril (the Cyril of the ‘two 
conciliar letters’), Marcian ensured that the theological legacy associated with 
the Anathemas, and advanced at Ephesus II as the authentic faith of Nicaea, 
was ruled as illegitimate. By allowing Eutyches’ and Dioscorus’ intransigent 
supporters to be heard at length, Marcian revealed how problematic the simple 
confession of ‘Nicaea’ or ‘Nicaea and Ephesus’ had become: the inherited 
cyphers of orthodoxy were no longer sufficient, for they had become shields 
for heretics, and the means to frustrate rather than promote the fresh articu- 
lation of the unchanging faith of Nicaea. 

We have also noted, however, that Marcian’s agenda met with substantial 
opposition at the council, precisely because it was seen as violating Nicaea’s 
unique status. The evidence of the Adlocutio suggests that, for some, their 
objections could be overcome through the recovery of an older narrative of 
necessary credal supplementation, as long as it was combined (however incon- 
gruously) with the reiteration of comforting shibboleths of Nicaea’s sole suffi- 
ciency. The episcopal responses of the fourth session, finally, reveal a further 
dimension to the controversy: namely, that Marcian’s ‘narrative turn’ had 
opened up a fresh set of ambiguities regarding the construal of the idea of 
Nicaea. Were the authoritative pronouncements of the orthodox past expressed 
primarily (or even solely) through patristic, credal, or conciliar loci? Was the 
council of Nicaea a unique instantiation of the true faith, or merely one among 
many, the first in a long line? Indeed, these unresolved tensions similarly mark 
the great product of the council’s labours—the Definitio itself. It is to this 
document, and to the complex nature of its initial reception, that we now turn. 


THE DEFINITION AND ITS INITIAL RECEPTION 


Having been shaped by a small committee of bishops set up at the second 
session, and subjected to a number of revisions during the fifth session, the 
Definitio was finally promulgated, in Marcian’s presence and with great cere- 
mony, at Chalcedon’s climactic sixth session.'”” The acta here once again 
suggest a self-conscious attempt to present the council as a glorious second 


123 Cf. ACO IL1.2, 78:25-31 (IIL6), 123:20-3 (V.8), 123:37-124:13 (V.12), 125:26-126:6 (V.29). 
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Nicaea, establishing lasting peace and concord through a new statement of faith. 
In addition to the repeated episcopal acclamations of Marcian and Pulcheria as 
the new Constantine and Helena’, Marcian's formal address to the council 
draws an explicit parallel between the events of 325 and 451: 


just as at the most sacred council of the fathers at Nicaea the faith when 
manifested freed men from error, and when brought to light was recognized by 
all, so now likewise, through your council, every doubt that has been generated in 
this short time (as we have said, by the wickedness and instability of some) may 
be eradicated, and your judgements may be observed for ever.'?? 


These words suggest that, for Marcian, Chalcedon had not merely confirmed 
the faith of Nicaea, but had decisively contributed to it; Chalcedon had not 
simply looked back to Nicaea, but was itself a distinct conciliar moment in an 
ongoing narrative of orthodoxy; Chalcedon had not just acknowledged that 
the decisions of Nicaea were of lasting value, but had rather established that its 
own judgements should be observed for ever. In addition, the Definitio was 
lauded by the assembled bishops in terms usually reserved exclusively for the 
Nicene Creed: it was unerring,'”° it contained everything," it had been dictated 
by the Holy Spirit,'”* it had so perfectly expressed the orthodox faith that not to 
subscribe to it was automatically to be a heretic,’” and so on. It is no wonder, 
then, that Chalcedon has traditionally been interpreted as a watershed in the 
dethronement of Nicaea from its unique conciliar and credal position.'?? 

The evidence at hand, however, suggests a rather more complex picture. 
For, despite the probable exaggeration of the bishops’ enthusiasm for the 
Definitio in the acta,'”' and the heavy imperial pressure for assent,'?* it still 
remains unlikely that the brazen imposition of a ‘new creed’ would have been 
able to secure widespread episcopal approval at the council. Rather, the text of 


124 ACO IL1.2, 139:22-4 (V1.3), 140:27-30 (VL5), 155:12-13 (VI.11), 155:25-6 (VL11); and 
by Marcian himself at 140:10-13 (V1.4). 

125 ACO IL1.2, 140:19-24 (VL4): puxe kabárep èv rie Nucaéov dowrarmm TOV marepwv 
ovvddan qavepoÜetoa ý Tiatis mAávgs èv HAEvVOEpwoeV Tods avOpwrous, eis PAs è mpoaxdeica 
maow éyvwon, TapatAyciws kai vüv dia THs bweTépas auvddov Trav uev AupißoAov Ev Tat ÓOMyox 
TovUTan xpovwı rexÜév, KADwS Epnuev, pavrAdTHTL Tıvav Kal AmÄNoTiaı TEpLKOTHL, eis dei de TA map 
bpav Scxaovpeva pura Gein; cf. the Latin version of the address: ACO IL3, 409-10. 

126 ACO IL12, 141:2 (VL6). 127 ACO IL1.2, 12428-9 (V.20). 

128 ACO IL1.2, 124:9 (V.12). 129 ACO IL1.2, 124:10 (V.12). 

130 For instance: Sieben, Konzilsidee, 250-63. 

The official record of the fifth session, in particular, has been carefully tailored to present 
the bishops as more supportive of the Definitio than they actually were—a number of episcopal 
objections to its doctrinal content, for instance, appear to have been deliberately omitted: cf. 
ACO 1.1.2, 123:9-10 (V.4), 123:37-8 (V.12). Price and Gaddis note that the sheer brevity of the 
proceedings here is itself suspicious (Price and Gaddis, Chalcedon, II, 184). 

132 During the fifth session, for example, Marcian had to threaten to move the council to the 
West in order to break the episcopal deadlock: ACO II.1.2, 124:37-125:8. Objections were also 
later raised that violence had been used at the sixth session in order to force some bishops to sign 
(cf. Ps.-Zach., H.E. I.1). 
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the Definitio itself, and the manner of its earliest reception, reveal that a 
prominent, even central, place for Nicaea was retained, and that traditional 
Nicene shibboleths were reaffirmed—even if such affirmations jostled somewhat 
awkwardly alongside Marcian’s ambitious attempt to formulate the faith afresh. 
The paragraph of Christological reflection often mistakenly referred to as 
the ‘Chalcedonian Definition’ in fact represented only a small part of the full 
statement approved by the council. The bulk of the Definitio, indeed, was 
devoted not to the precise delineation of Christ’s person and natures but 
rather to the articulation of a reconfigured account of the Nicene past, in 
which the particular contribution of Chalcedon could be meaningfully 
situated. Crucially, at several points in this construal, Nicaea’s primacy was 
strongly emphasized. The text of the Nicene Creed was quoted in full (with 
anathemas), with the explanation that ‘this wise and saving ovpuBodov of divine 
grace sufficed for the perfect knowledge and confirmation of piety, since on 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit its teaching is complete'.?? 
Similarly, the contribution of Constantinople was hedged around with 
nervy reassertions of Nicaea's sufficiency: in composing their own creed, the 
fathers of Constantinople were explicitly not thereby 'inserting something 
omitted by their predecessors. ?* Indeed, a clear distinction was made 
between 'the pre-eminence of the exposition of the correct and irreproachable 
faith by the 318 holy and blessed fathers’, and the ‘validity of the definition of 
the 150 holy fathers at Constantinople'.'?? The primary stated purpose of the 
Definitio was, strikingly, not to establish a new account of orthodoxy, but 
rather to decree “first and foremost that the Creed of the 318 holy fathers is to 


remain inviolate'.!?$ 


133 ACO IL1.2, 128:15-28 (V.34): "Hpke uv ov eis évreMj rûs edoeßeias èriyvwoiv re kai 
BeBaiwow Tò coqóv Kal acrjpvov TobTO THs Üeías xapıros oóuoAov- mepi re yàp TOD marpos Kal 
TOD vioU Kal TOD dyíov mveUparos exdiddoKer TO TéAELOV Kal TOD kvpíov THY évavÜpcmyow Tots 
muaTa@s Sexouevois mapiornow. As Schwartz argued, the difference between the textual forms of 
the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creeds in the Definitio compared to the ‘pure’ forms cited in 
the second session may reflect a deliberate attempt to make the credal texts fit the construal the 
Definitio was advancing, namely, that the fathers of 381 had simply added to the Nicene Creed 
material on the Holy Spirit: E. Schwartz (1926), ‘Das Nicaenum und das Constantinopolitanum 
auf der Synode Chalkedon’, ZNW 25, esp. 76-78; cf. S. G. Hall (1997), ‘Past Creeds and Present 
Formula at the Council of Chalcedon’, SCH 33, 19-29. 

134 ACO 11.1.2, 129:1-6 (V.34): xai did uev robs THe mveúparı THe dylan waxopevous Tv 
xpóvois Vorepov Tapa THY èri THs Baoıdevovons Tóews pv ovveAÜóvrew marépov mepi THS TOD 
mvevpatos ovalas mapadodeisav SidackadXiav kupoi, nv éxeivor mow Eyvopıoav ody ads TL Aetrrov 
tots mporaBotow Ereiodyovres, GAA THY Tepi TOD Ayiov TVEÚLATOS AUTaY Evvoav KATA TOV THY 
aùroô deomoreiav aberetv meıpwueEvwv ypapırats uaprvpiaw rpavocavres [...]. 

133 ACO IL1.2, 127:4-7 (V.31): mpoAdureww uev Tis òplñs Kai duwumrou miorews Ti ékÜeow 
TÓV Tw) Ayiwv Kal narapiwv marepwv TOV Ev Nıralaı êri Tod THs evoeßoüs uvýuņns Kwvoravti- 
wvoravrivov TOD yevouevov Baoıkews cvvaxÜévrov, Kparelv de Kal TA Tapa THV pv Ayla marépov 
ev Kwvoravrıvovmodeı öpıodevra [d]: 

136 ACO IL1.2, 128:23-129:1 (V.34): Sua roro srácav aùroîs dmokAetoot Kata THs àAgÜeías 
umxarıv BovAouévg 1) mapovca viv aurn ayia Kal weydaAN Kal olkovpevikn) oúvoĝos TO TOD 
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It was surely this emphatic deployment of traditional Nicene tropes in the 
Definitio that was decisive in winning the wavering bishops around, sweeting 
the pill of Marcian’s unpalatable agenda just enough to secure for it broad 
episcopal consent. In making this tactical concession, however, did Marcian 
thus render incoherent the contribution of the Definitio, by throwing together 
fundamentally divergent accounts of Nicaea’s status and sufficiency? Again, 
the evidence does not allow such a straightforward conclusion to be drawn. 
For, despite the undoubted tensions regarding the idea of “Nicaea’ present in 
the Definitio, there does appear to be an attempt to articulate a distinctive 
account of the Nicene faith. Like the Adlocutio, the faith of Nicaea is presented 
in terms of a narrative of the orthodox past, in which the contribution of 
Nicaea is neither merely repeated at subsequent points in time nor usurped 
or dispensed with altogether, but is rather expounded anew in response to 
particular doctrinal controversies. The Nicene Creed thus indeed contains 
all truth, but requires later expositions or reformulations of its teaching to 
render that truth meaningful in new contexts. On this account, subsequent 
authoritative conciliar events and formulae are not mere commentaries on the 
Creed—as if they could just as easily be ignored or omitted—but are strictly 
necessary if one is to grasp the authentic faith of Nicaea aright in the present. 
Nicaea ‘speaks’ not by means of a kind of ahistorical ecclesiastical ventrilo- 
quism, whereby the Church simply mouths the same words time after time— 
rather, Nicaea’s voice is to be heard precisely in and through the historically 
conditioned particularity of its later ‘re-receptions’. 

In this way, then, the Definitio presented the fathers of Constantinople 
(whose Creed was also cited in full) as “uprooting the heresies that had then 
sprung up’,'” and so as having ‘set their seal upon the same faith’.’** It 
likewise affirmed the ‘conciliar letters of the blessed Cyril’ against Nestorius’ 
heretical teaching, precisely because those documents were authoritative 
guides ‘for the instruction of those who with pious zeal seek the meaning of 
the saving creed’.'*? Leo's Tomus was also named and recognized, but afforded 
a distinctly lesser role, as useful for the ‘removal of the malice of Eutyches’ 
rather than for any positive contribution to the interpretation of the Nicene 
Creed.'^ Perhaps most remarkably of all, in upholding ‘all the decrees of the 


Knpvypatos avadev aodrevTov exdiddoKovea wpioev Tponyoupevws TÖV Tin Ayiwv marépov nv 
TOT pévew Amapeyxeipyrov. 
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139 ACO 11.1.2, 129:8-11 (V.34): ràs roô paxapiov KupiMAov roô ris Adekavöpewv éxxAnotas 
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faith’ of Ephesus L'^ the Definitio concluded by reaffirming the Ephesine 
decree of 22 July 431, whose prohibition of the composition of any creed other 
than that of Nicaea had been so powerfully exploited by Dioscorus.'^ Since 
the preceding documents had been construed as authentically expounding the 
faith of Nicaea, rather than adding to its teaching, the Ephesine decree now 
posed no threat. In this way, the Definitio had acted to legitimize further 
doctrinal definition, undermining the Ephesine attempt to prohibit such 
activity—and, with this achieved, the legacy of ‘Canon 7’ could be safely 
reintegrated into the tradition. 

In short, the grand imperial claims of a second Nicaea promulgating a new 
statement of faith were not straightforwardly reflected in the text of the 
Definitio, which in places enthusiastically reaffirmed the inherited tropes of 
Nicaea’s unique authority and sole sufficiency. At the same time, however, it 
has been contended that a more nuanced construal of the character of the 
Nicene faith can be identified, in which the fullness of the truth of Nicaea 
could only be authentically expressed through subsequent authoritative docu- 
mentary expositions. By providing a narrative of the orthodox past, the 
inescapably time-bound nature of the Nicene Creed was brought to the fore, 
and so rendered the mere repetition of its syllables inadequate in the face of 
new heresies and fresh controversies. As in Cyril’s Ephesine acta, then, we 
discover a notion (to employ Rush’s phrase) of rejuvenating reception, in 
which the truth of Nicaea neither is simply repeated nor unfolds organically 
and progressively over time, but is rather re-presented at particular moments 
of crisis, in response to particular questions, and so expresses genuine con- 
tinuity with the past precisely through reformulation and modification. In this 
way, as the Definitio put it, Chalcedon thus ‘renewed the unerring faith of 
the fathers'.!? 

The earliest reception of the Definitio, however, suggests that the subtlety of 
this construal was to some degree lost as, in response to the ferocious mia- 
physite attacks upon the council, Marcian further minimized Chalcedon's 
distinctive achievement. Amidst accusations that Chalcedon had undermined 
Nicaea's unique status by canonizing a new creed, Marcian emphasized 
that Chalcedon had reaffirmed the unchanging faith of Nicaea.'^* In writing 
to the enraged monks of Alexandria, he omitted Constantinople 381 from 


141 ACO IL1.2, 127:1-2 (V.31): [...] ópitouev rotvvv tiv rá£w Kal robs mepi THs miorews 
&ravras TUTous qvAárrovres kai nueis THS kar Eqeoov madaı yeyernnevns ayias ovvddou [...] 

142 ACO 11.1.2, 130:4-11 (V.34). Severus later accused Chalcedon of thus reapplying the 
Ephesine decree to prohibit additions to the Definitio itself, but Basil of Seleucia (amongst 
others) recognized at the time that the decree was being used simply to reaffirm the unique 
status of Nicaea (ACO II.5, 46-9; Sellers, Chalcedon, 227). 

143 ACO IL1.2, 126:21-2 (V.31): zv de àzAavij rv marepwv avavewoduevor miorw [...]. 

144 For instance, in Marcian's second and fourth edicts confirming Chalcedon: ACO II.2, 
115-16 (13 March 452); ACO II.3, 350 (18 July 452). 
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his conciliar narrative altogether, despite the central role it had played in 
justifying Chalcedon's role in defining the Nicene faith.'*” Indeed, since the 
Alexandrians held Ephesus I in such high regard, Marcian depicted Chalcedon 
as simply completing Cyril’s earlier conciliar work: just as Ephesus had 
condemned the error of Nestorius, so Chalcedon had condemned the equal 
but opposite error of Eutyches.'* In this way, Marcian sought to defend 
Chalcedon from the charge of innovation by claiming that it had only done 
what previous councils had done, namely, it had reasserted Nicaea's special 
authority by formally condemning those errors that had sprung up against its 
teaching. The particular contribution of the Definitio was thus largely lost 
from view, submerged beneath a sea of hastily reasserted Nicene tropes. 

The same tendency towards a ‘minimal’ reception of Chalcedon is evident 
from the episcopal responses collected in the Codex Encyclius of 457/8.'* In 
almost every case, Chalcedon was accepted, but it was Nicaea that remained 
central. The teaching of Chalcedon was recognized as authoritative, but only 
because it accorded with that of Nicaea. There was hardly any meaningful 
engagement with the doctrinal contribution of the Definitio—instead, the 
achievement of the council was consistently reduced to the mere confirmation 
of the Nicene faith against the heresy of Eutyches, just as Ephesus I had done 
against the heresy of Nestorius. So, for instance, the pro-Chalcedonian bishops 
of Egypt described how Chalcedon 'confirmed the venerable faith of Nicaea, 
as we said, the sign of salvation, and set unshakeable borders upon it, as the 
grace of the Holy Spirit dictated, and established a form through which it 
might completely deny every addition and diminution against the correct 
confession'.'^ The bishops of Armenia I similarly testified that they regarded 
the ‘definition by the holy council of Chalcedon not as a symbol of faith, but as 
a definition placed to disrupt the Nestorian madness and to exclude those who 


are known to deny the salvation of the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ’.'* 


145 ACO ILI, 488-9. 

146 For instance, in Marcian's edict of 13 March 452: ACO IL2, 115-16. Marcian's focus on 
Chalcedon's condemnation of Eutyches' doctrine (rather than miaphysitism more broadly) was 
shrewd, since both Dioscorus and the Egyptian bishops had already distanced themselves from 
the archimandrite's teaching; cf. ACO IL 1.1, 92:18-24 (1.168), II.1.2, 111:39-9 (IV.31); Ps.-Zach., 
H.E. IIL1. 

17 ACO IL5, 9-98; cf. T. von Schnitzler (1938), Im Kampfe um Chalcedon: Geschichte und 
Inhalt des Codex Encyclius von 458 (Rome: Gregorian University), esp. 84-104; A. Grillmeier 
(1987), Christ in Christian Tradition II: From the Council of Chalcedon (451) to Gregory the Great 
(590-604) (London: Mowbray), I, 195-235. 

148 ACO IL5, 12:33-6: confirmans autem venerabilis Nicaenae fidei, sicut diximus, symbolum 
salutare et figens inevulsibiles terminus super eam, sicut gratia spiritus sancti dictabat, formam- 
que constituit per quam omnem adjectionem, omnem imminutionem adversus confessionem 
rectam penitus abnegavit; cf. for similar responses ACO IL5, 18:26-9, 25:34-26:1, 27:7-9, 
43:24-33, 52:29-31. 

1 ACO 115, 70:15-21: igitur indicamus prolatam definitionem a sancto Calchedonensi 
concilio non sicut fidei symbolum, sed sicut definitionem esse positam ad peremptionem 
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The general pattern of the responses in the Codex, in short, was to preserve 
as many of the traditional tropes of Nicaea’s unique authority as possible by 
conforming Chalcedon to the model of conciliar activity already established at 
Ephesus I: Nicaea had been formally confirmed, and nothing had been added 
to or subtracted from it.’*° In this way, the conservative Nicene preferences of 
most bishops, already evident in their protests against Marcian’s agenda at 
Chalcedon’s second session, had been in large part reasserted. 

Price’s conclusion that the Codex thus espoused a form of “Nicene funda- 
mentalism’ is, however, rather too simplistic.'”' For the effect of recognizing 
the legitimacy of Chalcedon, however minimal and half-hearted that recogni- 
tion might have been, further encouraged the subtle narrativization of the 
Nicene past. Many of the responses now expressed the faith of Nicaea in terms 
of a succession of councils, each of which combated a particular heresy: 
Nicaea against the Arians, Constantinople against the Pneumatomachi, Eph- 
esus against the Nestorians, and now Chalcedon against the Eutychians.'” 
This was accompanied by a democratization of Nicene tropes, so that each 
council had a special number of fathers, and the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit."°? Beneath the continued deployment of ‘sola Nicaea’ rhetoric, then, 
there was the nascent articulation of a conciliar story, within which Nicaea was 
just one—albeit a special—part. 

It is important to note, moreover, that this ‘narrative turn’ in the expression 
of conciliar authority was not solely the preserve of the pro-Chalcedonians. 
For the earliest opponents of Chalcedon similarly construed their fidelity to 
Nicaea through recourse to particular conciliar genealogies.'”* Theodosius’ 
edict ratifying Ephesus II had, after all, set out the orthodox faith as comprising 
three councils: Nicaea, Ephesus I, and Ephesus II. And, whilst the anti- 
Chalcedonian Alexandrian response in the Codex had refused to accept Chal- 
cedon's innovatory inclusion of Constantinople 381 within that elite group,'” 


Nestorianae vesaniae et exclusionem eorum qui salute incarnationis domini nostril Iesu Christi 
denegare noscuntur, ut agnoscant omnes qui ob hoc scandalum patiuntur, quia neque nos post 
orthodoxum symbolum CCCXVIII sanctorum patrum aut augmentum aut deminutionem in his 
quae sic perfecte et a sancto spiritu sunt definite [...]. 


15° Similarly, the approval of Leo’s Tomus at Chalcedon could be treated as analogous to the 
approval of Cyril’s Second Letter at Ephesus I: for instance, ACO II.5, 48.54-49.4. The fact that 
Ephesus I had emphatically not issued its own Definitio Fidei further helps to explain why this 
element of Chalcedon’s achievement was so little mentioned. 

151 R, M. Price (2009), ‘The Development of a Chalcedonian Identity in Byzantium (451-553)’, 
CHRC 839, 309. 

12 For instance, ACO II.5, 32:6-15, 39:14-22, 85:3-18, 47:22-48:12, 52:37-53:26. 

153 For instance: ACO II.5, 28:33, 30:24, 30:30-1:2, 33:13, 34:18-20, 43:38-40, 56:13, 66:25, 
83:40, 89:7. 

154 Contra Sieben, Konzilsidee, 250-63, who depicts the anti-Chalcedonians as rigidly com- 
mitted to a ‘sola Nicaea’ rhetorical position. 

155 ACO IL5, 22:18. Neither Ephesus I nor Ephesus IL of course, had acknowledged 
Constantinople 381. 
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Timothy Aelurus subsequently found it politically expedient to recognize its 
authority.'”° Thus, the ill-fated Encyclicon of Basiliscus (475) demanded that the 
pure and perfect faith of the 318 fathers was to be confessed via the acceptance 
of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus I, and Ephesus II.'^? 

The earliest reception of Chalcedon, then, suggests that there was a signifi- 
cant overlap in the ideas of ‘Nicaea’ being advanced by the opposing parties. 
Both pro- and anti-Chalcedonians continued to give priority to the Nicene 
Council and its Creed, and expressed this preference in terms of the traditional 
rhetoric of Nicaea's unique authority and sole sufficiency. However, both sides 
were increasingly articulating Nicaea's pre-eminence via narratives of concil- 
iar activity, and the various documents and fathers associated with those select 
councils. Chalcedon, in other words, had not so much solved the problem of 
‘Nicaea’ as shifted it onto new ground, namely, the question of which councils 
had truly confirmed and so authentically re-received the unchanging faith of 
Nicaea. This genealogical approach was still conceptually underdeveloped, 
since it lacked the criteria by which ‘true’ and ‘false’ councils could be 
convincingly distinguished—hence the reliance of the earliest responses on 
the mere assertion that Ephesus II, or Chalcedon, was or was not in line with 
Nicaea. Nevertheless, it is evident that, by the 450s, the deeper legacy of 
Ephesus I was starting to be felt, as bishops began to grapple more seriously 
with how the ‘monopoly’ of Nicaea could be preserved alongside the recognition 
of its authoritative re-expression in subsequent councils. 


15° [n Timothy's letter to the city of Constantinople (c.460): R. Y. Ebied and L. R. Wickham 
(1970), ‘A Collection of Unpublished Syriac Letters of Timothy Aelurus’, JTS 21.2, 351; cf. 
P. Blaudeau (2006), Alexandrie et Constantinople (451-91): De l'histoire à la géo-ecclésiologie 
(Rome: Ecole française de Rome), esp. 178, 251-2. 

17 The most complete text is given in: Schwartz, Gr. 1431, 49-51: cf. Ps.-Zach., H.E. V.2; 
Evag., H.E. IIL4. 
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The foregoing analysis has sought to delineate the ways in which appeals to 
Nicaea shaped the dramatic conciliar activity of the mid-fifth century. This 
final chapter begins by summarizing the key conclusions that have arisen, and 
then goes on to offer some wider theological reflections. 

Firstly, and most obviously, an argument has been made for the discursive 
centrality of the idea of Nicaea in the conciliar controversies of these two 
decades. The inherited shibboleths of Nicaea’s unique authority and sole 
sufficiency meant that every new articulation of orthodoxy had to demonstrate 
that its propositions derived from, and were faithful to, the teaching of the 
Nicene Creed. Yet, at the same time, the very inadequacy of the credal text to 
resolve the doctrinal disputes of a later age acted to stimulate fresh and 
creative uses of the Nicene tradition—strategies that sought more effectively 
to shape the malleable past to the needs of the present. In this way, we have 
suggested, ‘Nicaea’ was not only central to orthodox discourse during these 
years, but acted as both problem and solution, both generating conflict 
(because of its textual inadequacy and susceptibility to multiple interpret- 
ations), and, through its dynamic re-expression, providing the very means by 
which that conflict could be overcome. 

Secondly, it has been contended that the discursive flexibility of “Nicaea’ 
brought to the fore the question of how to arbitrate persuasively between 
competing claims to Nicene fidelity. For, increasingly, the appeal to Nicaea 
was being used not only as the means to advance new theological arguments, 
but precisely as the means to evade them. For the actual content of the Creed 
was (at a Christological level) so basic that a host of heterodox opinions could 
find shelter amidst its branches, and the traditional mantra of ‘no additions, 
no subtractions’ could be deployed to condemn any exposition of the Creed’s 
teaching as a flagrant attack upon Nicaea’s sufficiency. In this way, the debates 
of these decades exposed the increasing inadequacy of a mere confession of the 
Nicene Creed, or a mere repetition of its clauses. As Cyril explained to 
Nestorius in his Third Letter, simply to profess the text with one’s voice was 
no longer enough to demonstrate one’s orthodoxy. For this reason, authentic 
fidelity to Nicaea was increasing articulated not solely on the basis of the Creed 
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itself, but rather through reference to those select authorities that, it was 
claimed, reliably interpreted the Creed’s fuller meaning. 

Thirdly, then, this study examined the various attempts, beginning at 
Ephesus 431, to articulate these new hermeneutical strategies for ‘reading’ 
Nicaea aright. The difficulty that Cyril encountered in persuasively refuting 
Nestorius’ exegesis of the Nicene Creed on the basis of the credal text alone 
forced him to seek a solution outside the text, in the careful layering of 
supplementary documentary authorities. In his written proceedings of 
22 June, Cyril thus established his own Second Letter as the necessary inter- 
pretive key for unlocking the true teaching of the Creed. Moreover, by 
appealing to a shared pneumatological inspiration that he understood as 
uniting the texts, Cyril could claim an underlying harmony of meaning 
between them. The Holy Spirit, in this way, provided the ‘glue’ that allowed 
Cyril to assert continuity between past and present expressions of the same 
Nicene faith, and so helped him to counter accusations that he had impiously 
added to the Creed. By contrast, Nestorius’ ‘bare’ reading of Nicaea—his mere 
dependence on the credal text—could be portrayed as the arrogant rejection of 
the ‘royal road’ of Spirit-led patristic testimony. 

In addition, the convening of Ephesus as a second oecumenical council, 
Nicaea’s great successor, opened up further discursive possibilities in the battle 
over the character ofthe Nicene faith. It allowed Cyril to present the activity of 
his assembly as a kind of conciliar mimesis, as a new gathering of ‘fathers’, 
inspired by the same Holy Spirit that had guided the fathers of 325, met to 
confirm the unchanging Nicene faith. Thus, just as Cyril argued that, at a 
textual level, the Nicene Creed could only be truly apprehended via its 
authoritative exposition in his Second Letter, so he likewise contended that, 
at a conciliar level, the Nicene Council could only be authentically acknow- 
ledged by recognizing his own council as the locus of its authoritative con- 
firmation. Paradoxically, then, the more that the unique status of Nicaea was 
emphasized, the more necessary it became to affirm further interpretive 
authorities—authorities that appeared, prima facie, to threaten that unique 
status. In this way, Cyril’s contribution at Ephesus was at its most innovative 
precisely when it was at its most conservative, and change was most effectively 
achieved by denying that there had been any change at all. However, the 
repeated challenges to Cyril’s strategy during and after the summer of 431 
suggest that it remained, for the time being, a work in progress. 

Fourthly, it has been argued that the ‘textual turn’ at Ephesus inaugurated a 
profound shift in how the Nicene Creed was encountered and interpreted. By 
placing the Creed in the carefully tailored documentary context of his formal 
acta, Cyril could present its teaching via a subtle layering of other textual 
authorities, and so more precisely shape its authoritative interpretation. Fla- 
vian, Dioscorus, and Marcian’s subsequent moulding of their own conciliar 
records vindicates the truth of Cyril’s conviction that that battle for ‘Nicaea’ 
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was more convincingly waged on the page than in the flesh. Furthermore, by 
promoting the written record of his conciliar proceedings as the locus of his 
council’s achievement and authority, Cyril not only helped to fix the ‘pure’ 
form ofthe Nicene Creed as alone authentic, but also ensured that the Creed 
would be increasingly read via its inclusion in his documentary acta. At 
Ephesus IL, for instance, the Nicene Creed was authoritatively affırmed 
through quoting its text within the wider citation of the proceedings of 
Ephesus I. At a textual level too, then, it was no longer enough merely to cite 
the text of the Creed as the proof of one’s orthodoxy—rather, the text had to be 
cited within the context of its formal conciliar confirmation. 

As we have seen, however, the textual basis of the Ephesine confirmation of 
Nicaea allowed a number of divergent trajectories of reception to develop in 
the years after 431. Whilst some continued entirely to resist Cyril’s Nicene self- 
presentation, and sought to demonstrate how Cyril’s acta in fact revealed the 
tyrannical and heretical character of his assembly, others (such as John of 
Antioch) affirmed the Ephesine proceedings, but ‘read’ them in a craftily 
minimal manner, and so rendered their construal of the Nicene faith entirely 
unthreatening to Antiochene Christological emphases. Moreover, it has been 
contended that, after Ephesus, Cyril himself sought to reorientate the recep- 
tion of Ephesus around the 22 July (rather than the 22 June) proceedings, in 
order to sharpen its teeth against his Antiochene opponents. 

These findings have several important implications. They demonstrate that 
the reception of Ephesus I was far slower, and far less clear-cut, than has 
previously been assumed. They reveal that Eutyches’ and Dioscorus’ agenda in 
448-49 to advance the so-called ‘Canon 7’ as the principal work of Ephesus 
I was not an eccentric deviation from Cyril’s own intentions, but precisely a 
fulfilment of them. And they suggest the need for a considerable reconceptua- 
lization of the subsequent conciliar upheavals of 448-51, which, on the fore- 
going analysis, are to be understood primarily in terms of a conflict between 
different textual receptions of the Ephesine acta (each of which contained, 
variously contextualized, the formally confirmed text of the Nicene Creed). 

Fifthly, it has been argued that the respective contributions of Ephesus II 
and Chalcedon to the idea of Nicaea need significant reassessment. Dioscorus’ 
council did not involve the crude imposition of a Nicene fundamentalism, but 
rather articulated, with some subtlety, how the successive Spirit-guided con- 
ciliar achievements of Nicaea, Ephesus I, and Ephesus II had allowed the 
unchanging faith of Nicaea to be presented afresh. It was primarily Theodos- 
ius’ sudden death, rather than any intrinsic incoherence in its Nicene self- 
presentation, which determined that the legacy of Ephesus II would be 
overturned. Even so, by ‘weaponizing’ Canon 7, and making it the means to 
resist any further doctrinal definition, the strategy of Dioscorus and his allies 
threatened to ‘fix’ and so ossify the idea of Nicaea, removing the very discur- 
sive flexibility that allowed it to function as a meaningful locus of orthodoxy. 
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At Chalcedon, Marcian’s desire to promulgate a new Nicene statement of faith 
certainly represented a creative reworking of the Nicene tradition, and his use 
of Constantinople 381 to redefine the scope of Canon 7 was commendably 
shrewd. However, the degree of episcopal resistance to his agenda ensured 
that the earliest reception of his Definitio involved in large part a reassertion 
of the very tropes of Nicaea’s authority and sufficiency that Marcian had 
sought to transcend. And yet, we identified at Chalcedon, and in its aftermath, 
new and fruitful lines of enquiry opening up—not least in the attempt to 
grapple with the growing narrativization of the conciliar past, and the issue 
of how, in that context, Nicaea’s unique status could continue to be persua- 
sively affirmed. 

At the beginning of this study, it was suggested that a careful analysis of 
appeals to ‘Nicaea’ in the conciliar context of the fifth century could be 
beneficial not only in clarifying certain historical matters regarding the articu- 
lation and negotiation of orthodoxy during this period, but also in shedding 
light on wider questions of doctrinal development and theological reception. 
The conciliar controversies of 431-51 revealed both that the mere repetition 
of fidelity to Nicaea as a litmus test of orthodoxy had become inadequate, and 
also that the discursive shibboleths of Nicaea’s unique authority and sole 
sufficiency remained too central to be abandoned altogether. The most fruitful 
response to this dilemma—found especially in Cyril’s Ephesine acta and in the 
Chalcedonian Definitio—was to present subsequent conciliar pronounce- 
ments as involving the ‘rejuvenating reception’ of the unchanging Nicene 
faith, so that authentic continuity with Nicaea was expressed precisely through 
change, modification, and the re-narration of the Nicene past. In this way, 
fidelity to the idea of Nicaea was rescued from becoming a ‘dead hand’ of 
tradition that impeded and stultified the fresh articulation of orthodoxy, and 
became, instead, the very means by which the meaningful re-expression of the 
faith could be secured. 

In this context, then, a narrative of doctrinal development seems misplaced. 
The reception of ‘Nicaea’ in this period proceeded not through a smooth 
process of ever-greater clarification and ever-deeper understanding, but rather 
through a series of episodic reformulations, as particular historical circum- 
stances and agendas acted simultaneously to reveal the inadequacies of previ- 
ous construals and to stimulate creative attempts to expound Nicaea afresh. 
These attempts frequently involved a complex negotiation between past and 
present—that sleight of hand (or, to put it less negatively, that fruitful 
re-imagining or re-remembering) whereby due obeisance to Nicaea’s authority 
and status could be offered, while new avenues of exploration could be opened 
up. The endeavour did not always succeed, either because the breach with 
inherited shibboleths of orthodoxy was too blatant, or because the aggressive 
reassertion of those tropes expressed a kind of calculated inflexibility intended 
precisely to obstruct meaningful reflection. 
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To put this in the categories of Jauss and Rush, the lasting power of the idea 
of Nicaea emerged in and through its subsequent active receptions (or histor- 
ical concretizations), as it became an agent of effective dialogic provocation, 
challenging its readers by its newly felt strangeness, unfamiliarity or apparent 
inadequacy, and so helping to vivify the ongoing orthodox tradition." More- 
over, we have noted, especially in Cyril’s presentation of the Nicene faith, that 
the role of the Holy Spirit was crucial, acting as a kind of pneumatological 
‘glue’ securing continuity between past and present conciliar activity. This 
emphasis helpfully reinforces the recent work of Quash, who has developed 
Jauss’s thesis by emphasizing that authentic reception inevitably involves a 
pneumatological dimension.” Changing historical circumstances, for Quash, 
are themselves a gift of the Spirit, since they allow a text to offer different 
meanings, and to generate new insights, as a succession of readers come to the 
text with fresh questions. The historical ‘givens’ of contingency, provisionality, 
and particularity, then, are not there to frustrate the apprehension of true 
doctrine (as if such doctrine were an idealized Form floating free of time and 
place), but are rather the Spirit-guided arenas within which truth is found.’ 

In commenting on the legacy of Chalcedon, Rahner strikingly articulated a 
similar insight: 


Anyone who takes seriously the ‘historicity’ of human truth (in which God’s truth 
too has become incarnate in revelation) must see that neither the abandonment of 
a formula nor its preservation in a petrified form does justice to human under- 
standing. For history is precisely not an atomized beginning-ever-anew; it is 
rather (the more spiritual it is) a becoming-new which preserves the old, and 
preserves it all the more as old, the more spiritual this history is. But this 
preservation, which recognizes the true uniqueness of something which has 
taken place once and for all, is only historical preservation when the history 
goes on, and the movement of reflexion departs from the formula which has been 
reached in order to discover it (just this old formula itself) again.* 


This sort of account helps to eschew the errors of both a crudely ‘Protestant’ 
narrative of orthodoxy (in which doctrine is abstracted and ahistoricized) 


1 See especially Rush, ‘Reception Hermeneutics’. In Jauss’s words: "The “verdict of the ages” 
on a literary work is .. . the successive unfolding of the potential for meaning that is embedded in 
a work and actualized in the stages of its historical reception as it discloses itself to understanding 
judgment’: Jauss, Aesthetic of Reception, 30. 

? Quash, Found Theology, esp. 123-64, 281-92. 

> Quash, Found Theology, esp. 1-30. Ayres helpfully counsels against an over-confidence in 
discerning exactly how and where the Spirit is working in history: Ayres, Nicaea, 427-9. 

^ K. Rahner (1954), ‘Chalkedon: Ende oder Anfang’, in A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht (eds), Das 
Konzil von Chalkedon: Geschichte und Gegenwart (Würzburg: Echter), III, 4; quoted in transla- 
tion in B. E. Daley (2018), God Visible: Patristic Christology Reconsidered (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press), 4. Rahner goes on to add the helpful remark that ‘the history of theology is 
by no means just the history of the progress of doctrine, but also a history of forgetting': see 
Rahner, ‘Chalkedon’, 5; quoted in translation in Daley, God Visible, 24. 
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and a crudely ‘Catholic’ one (in which doctrine develops smoothly and 
progressively, so that the work of the Holy Spirit is domesticated by being 
rendered predictable). For, if the work of the ecclesial reader or interpreter is 
unavoidably contextual and provisional (a consequence of human finitude and 
human sin), then the continuing potency of a theological locus such as Nicaea 
must reside less in its ability to ‘solve’ new doctrinal questions fully and finally 
(an achievement which can never be other than illusory) and more in its 
ability to provoke fruitful new questions.” In this study, we have noted a 
repeated tendency, by no means the preserve of a single theological party or 
ecclesiastical faction, to seek to close down the reception of Nicaea, to ‘fix’ and 
so immobilize its interpretation, rendering it mute to further doctrinal 
enquiries—or, in a related strategy, to pledge fidelity to the credal text as a 
way of evading deeper reflection on its meaning. Indeed, in this regard the 
fervently anti-Cyril Nestorius and the fervently pro-Cyril Eutyches were 
ultimately united in a common enterprise, which was to abandon the creative 
negotiation of Nicaea’s reception in favour of a ‘mere’ repetition of its clauses. 

Nicaea had, of course, originally emerged out of the need to transcend this 
mere repetition of inherited formulae and modes of thinking. The Creed, and 
especially its homoousios, had been necessary to resolve the impasse created by 
the apparent inadequacy of scriptural language to resolve a profound doctrinal 
controversy. So too, a century later, a fresh set of theological convulsions 
threatened to usher in a new methodological stalemate, now centred not on 
Scripture but on the Nicene Creed itself. Just as Arius’ avowed fidelity to 
Scripture had been confounded by a Creed that claimed to interpret Scrip- 
ture’s teaching afresh, so too Nestorius’ and Eutyches’ avowed fidelity to the 
Creed would be confounded by the articulation of a fresh hermeneutic for 
‘reading’ that same Creed aright. It was a fittingly ‘Nicene response to a 
dilemma that Nicaea itself had helped to create. 

The various ways in which the idea of Nicaea was articulated and argued 
over during the mid-fifth century thus offer, in the final analysis, a fascinating 
series of insights into the ‘making of orthodoxy’ in the early Church. They 
reveal one aspect of that ongoing endeavour that marks the activity of the 
Church in every age: namely, how the eternal revelation of God in Christ 
might meaningfully be apprehended by humans who live below, in particular 
contexts and particular times. The fruitful openness of the Nicene Creed to 
fresh rediscovery offers a glimpse into that process, as an ongoing gift from the 
One who makes all things new. 


° Or even, as Williams playfully puts it, ‘fertile and suggestive mistakes’: Williams, Arius, 267. 
The fecundity of Nicaea was thus demonstrated in its power to provoke dissatisfaction with 
inherited patterns of what Anatolios terms ‘closed, narrowly constructed coherences’: 
K. Anatolios (2011), Retrieving Nicaea: The Development and Meaning of Trinitarian Doctrine 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic), 35. 
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